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THE HARVARD HOUSES 
By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, p. '99. 


r connection with the plan for a series of residential groups or 
Houses, at Harvard, there are a few misconceptions in the public 
mind which ought to be cleared away. One of them is the idea that 
Harvard College, as an educational entity, is in some manner to be 
superseded or disintegrated. That is by no means the intention. No 
changes in the organization of the College, no division of its faculty, no 
alterations in the curriculum or in the methods of instruction — none 
of these changes are contemplated. The Faculty will remain a single 
unit, with its existing Departments. Courses given by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences will be open to undergraduates in all the Houses. It 
is true that many of the Tutors may be enabled to live in the new 
Houses, or to have their tutorial rooms there; but it is not proposed 
that a Tutor shall have any exclusive scholastic connection with the 
House in which he lives or that the undergraduates under his super- 
vision shall be restricted to those who reside under the same roof. 
As a matter of convenience on both sides it will doubtless be found 
desirable, whenever the occasion permits, to assign students to a 
Tutor who lives near by; but the relation between Tutor and under- 
graduate must inevitably continue to be based upon common interest 
in a subject rather than upon propinquity of residence. Some fear has 
been expressed that, in spite of intentions to the contrary, the series of 
Houses will necessarily prove a disintegrating factor in the long run 
and that the physical association of Tutors with a single House will 
lead to instructional specialization there also. There may be some 
basis for that misgiving: no one can say at this juncture that there is 
not. It is never possible to determine what will follow in the train of 
an experiment so full of possibilities as this one seems to be. The 
whole scheme of comprehensive examinations and tutorial instruction 
has developed various by-products, which were not foreseen at the 
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outset. Although unanticipated, it happens that virtually all of these 
have been advantageous. 

A second popular error, in connection with the project of residential 
groups, is embodied in the idea that the scheme represents a sudden 
decision, reached within a few days, after a generous benefactor sug- 
gested it. Such is not the case, as every one connected with the Univer- 
sity is well aware. In a general way it has been under discussion for a 
dozen years, perhaps more. It was the main theme of a notable report 
made by a committee of the Student Council in 1926. There has been 
no considerable division of opinion at the University concerning the 
general merits of the plan, provided the requisite funds could be se- 
cured. But no one was optimistic enough to hope that the entire 
amount would come, all at once, from a single source, as has now 
proved to be the case through the generosity of Mr. E. S. Harkness. 
The decision to accept this gift, promptly and with enthusiasm, was 
possible because all the more important phases of the plan had been 
under consideration for years. 

Graduates of Harvard, all over the country, are anxious to know the 
details. How will the men who are to live in each of the Houses be 
selected? Will undergraduates be required to take all their meals in 
the House dining halls; if so, what will be the effect upon the various 
clubs which now maintain dining facilities? Will the Freshman Halls 
continue to be used by freshmen or will they be transformed into one 
or more of the new Houses? What effect will the plan have upon the 
Harvard Union? Will the Master, who is to live in each House, have a 
free hand in the selection of those who are to be admitted, or will each 
House have some definite requirements for admission? Will the cost of 
residence be the same in all of them, or will it be higher in some than in 
others? Will the Tutors in each House perform the duties now en- 
trusted to proctors in the dormitories, or will the proctors be contin- 
ued? What names will be chosen for the various Houses? A dozen 
other questions of like import are being raised. To all of them, how- 
ever, only one answer can be given at this stage, namely, that the con- 
sideration and settlement of details is now under way and that there 
will be announcements of the decisions in due course. The Masters for 
the first two units have been appointed — Professors Julian L. Cool- 
idge and Chester N. Greenough. In some cases the decision on details 
will doubtless be tentative and subject to revision later if the need 
appears. It is proposed to build two of the Houses at once. The re- 
mainder will be added later and for their administration the experi- 
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ence gained in the first units will be available. Much, indeed, has al- 
ready been learned from the management of the Freshman Halls. 


THE HARVARD BOTANIC GARDEN AT SOLEDAD 
By WILSON POPENOE 


O* one of those delicious mornings known only in the tropics, I 
walked through the cane fields of Soledad with Robert M. Grey 
and Dr. Thomas Barbour. Professor F. S. Earle, one of the leading 
authorities on sugar in the West Indies, accompanied us. We stopped 
beside a planting of Harvard 12029, a seedling cane developed by Mr. 
Grey through hybridization. 

We were on a hilltop, where the soil was rocky and poor to an extent 
which made it impossible to obtain satisfactory results with Cristal- 
ina, the standard commercial variety of the island. Harvard 12029, as 
if unaware of the poverty of its surroundings, was growing lustily. 
Professor Earle, up to that time not familiar with the seedling, gazed 
at the plants in wonder. ‘‘Why, man,” he finally exclaimed, turning 
to Mr. Grey, “you don’t know what you’ve done. That cane will be 
worth millions to Cuba!” 

We passed into the vegetable garden. Here are brought together 
“greens” from many parts of the world — Northern sorts for trial 
under the tropical conditions of Cuba, as well as many species with 
which the North is not familiar. The collection is unusual. To appre- 
ciate its value, one need only live in the tropics for a time, and ex- 
perience the difficulty in obtaining vegetables which is customary on 
the lowlands during the rainy season. 

If the vegetable collection at Soledad is interesting, the fruit col- 
lection is more so. The new navel orange, which Mr. Grey produced 
by hand-pollinating five hundred flowers of the Washington navel and 
then selecting the best one of the resultant seedlings; the rare varieties 
of oranges, limes, mandarins, and grapefruit; and numerous hybrids 
suggest the possibilities of plant-breeding in this group. 

It seems natural that Mr. Grey should have hybridized the plants 
which grew within his reach. His is the instinct of the true plantsman 
— ability to find enjoyment in every growing thing, plus an insatiable 
desire to create new forms. 

We reached the hybrid mangos, the guavas, and the avocados. But 
even more interesting than these, I found the Chinese lychee. This is 
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a fruit esteemed in its native country as one of the four best known to 
man. Yet it has never become established in tropical America. Mr. 
Grey has grown it successfully, and is now assisting in its dissemination. 

I have mentioned only a few features of the garden. The collection 
of timber trees; the rubber-producing plants; the species and varieties 
of coffee; and an extensive list of leguminous trees and shrubs are 
others which appealed to me. Our rambles of this and succeeding 
days seemed never to exhaust the possibilities. 

And how delightful it is to wander through the gardens with Mr. 
Grey! Invariably he has an inexhaustible supply of paper sacks in his 
pocket, and an equally inexhaustible fund of information at his finger- 
tips. Handfuls of seed are plucked on this side and that. Names are 
carefully written on the sacks, while you listen to the story of when 
this particular species came to Soledad; its characteristics in its native 
home; what Mr. Grey thinks of it; and how it may be propagated. 
You leave here with seeds (if you are interested, and live in the tropics 
where you can grow them) of many rare and useful plants. Thus is 
the work of the past quarter of a century made to affect, not only Cuba, 
but many other parts of the tropics as well. 

The progress of Northern agriculture has been slow and steady, 
with few sudden leaps from one hemisphere to the other. It has not 
been so in the tropics. The hasty migration of important crops has 
been in marked contrast to the usual procedure in the temperate zone. 

That it has been possible to transplant whole industries in this 
fashion has been due in no small part to the work of botanic gardens. 
For nearly a century, when tropical agriculture was first beginning 
to experience the stimulus of Northern enterprise, Kew Gardens at 
London served as a great halfway station between the tropics of the 
New World and those of the Old. 

Transportation was slow in those days. Practically hopeless was 
the task of shipping plants, and even many kinds of tropical seeds 
(notoriously short-lived), from remote portions of the American trop- 
ics direct to India, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. 

But it was feasible to land material in England, where the horti- 
cultural genius of British gardeners, plus hothouses and highly 
specialized methods, nursed back to health plants whose vitality had 
been taxed by long sea voyages, or coaxed moribund seeds to develop 
into sturdy saplings capable of withstanding long shipment overseas 
to their new homes. Here they were again received at botanic gar- 
dens, where they were tested under the most favorable conditions. 
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After this, they were propagated for distribution to waiting farms 
and orchards. 

Even with the development of rapid transportation, the botanic 
garden still retains a position of prime importance in tropical agri- 
culture. The work which has been done in recent years at Buitenzorg 
in Java and Paradeniya in Ceylon may be cited as evidence. 

The New World has never possessed her share of these institutions. 
The British have maintained, for more than a hundred years, small 
gardens in several of the lesser of the West Indian islands, and note- 
worthy ones in Trinidad and Jamaica. But the rest of tropical Amer- 
ica has felt the need of the agricultural stimulus and assistance which 
the right sort of botanic garden can supply. 

It is in the light of these considerations that I view the Harvard 
Botanic Garden at Soledad. It has a mission to fulfil with regard to 
the advancement of agricultural and horticultural science in Latin 
America. That it is capable of fulfilling this mission is proved by its 
history. That the mission is worthy, no one can dispute. 

In the tropics, botanic gardens seem rarely to remain mere collec- 
tions of plants, classified, ticketed, and grown in neatly arranged fam- 
ily groups. Soledad has been true to precedent in this respect. It is a 
great open-air laboratory where useful plants are tested; where new 
forms, better adapted to the particular agricultural needs of the 
Caribbean region, are developed through selection and hybridization; 
and where, finally, these new productions are propagated and dis- 
seminated for the benefit of others. 

We owe the present usefulness of Soledad to its founder, Edwin F. 
Atkins, Esq., and to the horticultural genius of Robert M. Grey, 
superintendent since the establishment of the garden more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Without the generous support of Mr. At- 
kins, Mr. Grey could not have brought together the thousands of 
interesting specimens which now comprise the collection, nor could 
he have devoted his time to the crossing and selection of sugar-cane, 
citrous fruits, and other economic plants. On the other hand, Mr. 
Atkins could have spent five times the amount of money which has 
gone into the garden without having produced results of practical 
value, had he not been fortunate in obtaining the services of a plants- 
man capable of visualizing the possibilities of the work, and of pushing 
forward patiently through the years. 

I should also mention, of course, the part which has been played by 
Dr. George L. Goodale, Professor Oakes Ames, Dr. Thomas Barbour, 
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and a few others. “The impression of Soledad as a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances,” writes David Fairchild, “must include the 
background of Harvard personalities without which it is not probable 
that such an institution would have come into existence.” 

It is not my intention to burden this brief appreciation with figures 
regarding the number of genera and families which are represented in 
the garden, nor with lists of interesting plants which have passed 
through it to find their ultimate homes in Cuban farms and orchards. 
I write these lines on the north coast of Honduras. The Caribbean 
Sea, fifty yards beyond my window-sill, piles itself upon the beach 
beneath the coco palms. The relationship which Soledad should bear 
to all this portion of the tropics — the assistance which it can give in 
the development of agriculture and horticulture — stands out above 
the narrower aspects of the case. 

In attempting first to evaluate the garden in its relation to tropical 
agriculture, I do not imply that I am unaware of its possibilities from 
the standpoint of pure science. The facilities which have been pro- 
vided for research workers through the construction of Harvard 
House would be considered unusual in the States; for the tropics, they 
set a high standard indeed. 

Here is a fully equipped laboratory, ample in its dimensions, and 
living quarters which leave nothing to be desired. Those of us who 
have traveled in tropical America are perhaps more appreciative of 
such comforts than would be the average student fresh from the lux- 
ury which (in our eyes, at least) surrounds the worker in Northern 
universities. But the attractiveness and charm of Cuba itself cannot 
fail to impress even the most sophisticated. There are few parts of 
tropical America where research can be conducted amidst more de- 
lightful surroundings. 

But what about material for investigation? 

There are the near-by Trinidad Mountains; there is the marine life 
of the shore, only a few miles distant; and for the student of botany, 
there is the extensive collection of tropical plants from all parts of the 
world, which Mr. Grey has brought together. Most of the specimens 
are of mature size, which greatly enhances their value. I can imagine 
no better opportunity for the student to familiarize himself with the 
characteristics of the principal plant families of the tropics. 

I have tried to indicate the value, and suggest the possibilities, of 
Soledad as seen through the eyes of one interested primarily in the 
economic utilization of tropical plants. Two or three such gardens 
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as this, scattered along the mainland from Mexico down to the Canal 
Zone, would accomplish more for the development of tropical biology 
and agriculture than anything else that I can imagine. 

Soledad stands as an example. It is, at the same time, a monument 
to the vision and understanding of those who have fostered its 
development. 


ART: MAN: THE MACHINE 
By E. N. JENCKES, Jr., 06 


A GENTLEMAN in Moliére discovered of a sudden that he had 
4 & been speaking prose all his life without knowing it. So, it seems, 
we have all been absorbing the finest esthetic impressions all our lives 
without recognizing them. Our enlightenment comes from a new 
school of artists and critics whose philosophy is quickly stated. “It 
has long been recognized by discriminating persons,” says a reviewer 
in an English art journal (Artwork, Spring Number, 1928), “‘that per- 
haps the most admirable objects in modern life are the unadorned 
works of the engineer — factories, hospitals, grain elevators, motor 
cars, liners, and mass-produced objects of pure utility, the telephone, 
the typewriter, the safety razor, etc. As far back as the eighties or 
nineties such dissimilar writers as Kipling and Oscar Wilde discovered 
the beauty of machines.” If we can accept these statements, our 
esthetic theorizing is immensely clarified and the practical problem 
of enriching our environment immensely simplified. We have only to 
unload our minds of accumulated notions and learn what machines 
can teach us regarding the principles of art. 

If Western civilization is finding the goal of its esthetic strivings so 
near at hand, it is apparent that we have traveled a long way beyond 
Impressionism, a considerable distance beyond Post-Impressionism 
and even a few steps — say, a city block or two — beyond Cubism. 
So far the new ideal has been consciously applied only to architecture, 
the decorative crafts and furniture. But sculpture and painting have 
obviously been tending toward geometric forms. It may be only the 
day after to-morrow when the heroic couplet will again be enthroned 
in English prosody; at all events, we shall probably have to renounce 
the lessons of Free Verse, which valiantly liberated poetry from the 
trammels imposed upon expression by the “mechanical” require- 
ments of rhyme and meter. Conjecture aside, it seems necessary to 
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point out the short-sightedness of well-meant efforts to endow with 
esthetic appeal (as hitherto understood) the products of the machine. 

When Mr. Robert W. De Forest, President of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts, tells us that we are at last “imposing condi- 
tions on the machinery which crowded out the handicrafts and home 
industries in the name of efficiency” and are insisting that things 
made for us by machines shall be “pleasing to the eye and to the 
touch as well as cheap and useful,” he may be belatedly correcting 
the myopic, if inspired, Victorian propaganda in behalf of a revival of 
handicrafts, but he is not setting forth the true need of to-day. For 
the machine is not to be restrained and guided by the obligation to 
make things that are “pleasing to the eye.” On the contrary, the 
machine is to make things which express the qualities of the machine, 
and the human eye is to be subdued to the esthetic lure, long hidden 
but at last triumphantly revealed, in such “mass-produced objects of 
pure utility” as the telephone, the typewriter, and the safety razor. 
Even Mr. Henry Ford, who lost nearly a year’s production in order 
to beautify the supremely utilitarian object affectionately associated 
with his name, is hopelessly on the wrong track. While an estheti- 
cally uneducated public may reward his efforts, he is contributing to 
the deterioration, not the betterment, of the Nation’s taste. The 
most beautiful things in America, because the highest embodiments 
of useful mechanical simplicity, have obviously been the Ford models 
prior to 1928. 

It is time for the writer to suppress (or, perhaps, hazardously to 
“repress”) his ingrained American facetiousness — regarded by 
tolerant English friends as our most insidious intellectual vice. The 
only purpose of this paper is to afford a tentative examination, from a 
layman’s rather than an artist’s point of view, of the demand for 
Machine Age Art now being advanced by writers on architecture, 
furniture, and decoration. As to what the term signifies those who 
use it in journalistic discussion might not agree. The French archi- 
tect, M. Le Corbusier, from whose expositions of architectural theory 
it has come into fairly common use, knows exactly what he means by 
it. The English reviewer whose adumbrations of a “‘new esthetic” 
are quoted above is stating the Gospel according to M. Le Corbusier. 
He is not stating it unfairly, or even, as the reader might at first sus- 
pect, ironically. M. Le Corbusier — and other French or German 
Modernists with him — insists that a building shall be conceived first of 
all as a mechanism; that a house shall be as efficient and as functional 
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in design as a motor car; and that any purely architectural expression 
shall develop logically out of engineering requirements. 

As any student of the history of architectural theory will recognize, 
this position in the abstract may be supported by a vast amount of 
argument far from new. In the past, however, functional propriety in 
design has been regarded as conspicuously illustrated in the Gothic 
cathedral (particularly the French cathedral of the thirteenth cen- 
tury) and the “moral” superiority of the Gothic style has been held 
to rest on this structural honesty. A similar idea appeared in the 
American propaganda for new forms and “‘styles”’ associated with the 
names of Messrs. Sullivan and Wright, who have directly influenced 
both the theory and the design of Continental Modernists. The 
expounders of this principle “would have us believe,”’ says Professor 
G. H. Edgell, in his excellent book “The American Architecture of 
To-day,” “that true beauty lies in the satisfactory solution of 
structural problems and, secondly, in the frank revelation of the 
means by which those problems have been met.” Professor Edgell 
characterizes this as the “mechanical fallacy’’ — that it is a fallacy 
will probably be granted by any person familiar with the barns, sheds 
and other utilitarian structures which for long years have dotted the 
American rural landscape and even the American roadside. 

To trace a connection between Gothic cathedrals and the type- 
writer, the safety razor and the (prior to 1928 ) Ford car, would require 
a considerable store of learning and some subtlety of deduction. The 
reader will be grateful to have the “connection” assumed rather than 
argued. It is more pertinent to inquire whether the machine, as ma- 
chine, is likely to hold in the future any greater inspiration for the 
architect, the furniture designer and the decorator than it has held 
in the past. (As for functional fitness, one would like to hear the 
Modernist’s defense of a bookcase designed to suggest a skyscraper 
office-building!) While the idea of Machine Age Art is merely our 
latest foreign importation, it may seem particularly applicable to our 
lives and interests, since America is preéminently the land of me- 
chanical inventions. Phrases have a magic which sometimes dazzle 
the eager if not always searchingly meditative American mind. So 
we should patiently inquire as to what may be in store for us if our 
structures and furnishings are designed in accordance with the con- 
tention that the Machine Age in which we live must have an artistic 
expression characteristically its own. 

A distinguished American architect, Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
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appears to view the idea with sympathy and hopefulness. Writing in 
the Yale Review (July, 1928), Mr. Corbett says: “The Telephone 
Building, of which McKenzie, Voorhees and Gmelin were the archi- 
tects, is the most interesting modern building in New York because 
the designers approached their problem from the point of view of de- 
signing something with respect to this present Machine Age. They 
thought in terms of what could be done with the labor of to-day, and 
with the machinery of to-day, to give each material the form, decora- 
tion, and color distinctly its own.”’ This, however, is not tantamount 
to an assertion that buildings should imitate in their external expres- 
sion the severe mechanical efficiency of machines. It happens that 
the architect chiefly responsible for the design of the building praised 
by Mr. Corbett has himself had something to say about the Machine 
Age as a creative force in art. In a thoughtful article in the Archi- 
tectural Forum (January, i928), Mr. Ralph T. Walker, of the firm of 
McKenzie, Gmelin and Walker (the present name of the firm which 
designed the Telephone Building), analyzes the teachings of M. Le 
Corbusier and his school. Mr. Walker says: “It can be questioned 
whether beauty is ever synonymous with economy of construction. 
Certainly most of the so-called modern European architecture, al- 
though extremely economical, is far from pleasing in appearance. It 
seems to me a fallacy that anything resolved into absolute efficiency 
must necessarily be in the same degree beautiful. Therefore, while 
the desire to be economical in structure is laudable, it is not by any 
means the end of the story that the French architects, such as Ferier 
and Le Corbusier, think it is. The fundamental spiritual and intel- 
lectual needs of man can never be satisfied with the thin, austere 
design of the engineer-architect, which, while perfectly honest, fails to 
take into consideration the thoughts or emotions of any one other than 
a ‘Robot.’” 

And, what is more important as a guide to our reflection, Mr. 
Walker goes on: “It seems to me that another fallacy which holds of 
this day is that the use of the machine tool means standardization and 
utter, stark simplicity, whereas the reverse is actually true; the ma- 
chine means diversity, and complexity, which is, after all, the spirit 
of our times. . . . The new architecture will not be a thing of slab-sided 
cubes or spheres, built up of plane or solid geometry. . . . The present 
is a time of change in every sphere of life, and architecture as a living 
art must change with the times. But the changes will be worked out 
in accord with the rules governing all arts.” 
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In similar vein, Sir Edwin Lutyens, a leading English architect, 
denies that the art of which he is a practitioner has anything to learn 
from contemplation of the qualities of the machine. Examining 
M. Le Corbusier’s theory, Sir Edwin writes in the London Observer: 
“‘Efficiency and mass production are the watchwords. Homes are to 
be like the products of Mr. Woolworth’s shops — stamped out or cast 
in molds and sold in ratios of 5 and 10 cents. For such houses Nature 
will produce a new humanity. Robots without eyes — for eyes that 
have not vision cannot be educated to see. . . . Architecture, certainly, 
must have geometric constituents, but lines and diagrams, in two 
dimensions, are not enough. Architecture is a three-dimensioned art. 
To be a home, the house cannot be a machine.” 

Dealing with the contention that “architecture has nothing to do 
with styles’”” — a contention advanced by M. Le Corbusier, but not 
originating with him — Sir Edwin combines feeling and logic: “Styles 
are no lie if looked at fairly, as the recorded and oft ill-recorded ex- 
periences of man’s endeavors. Among the most beautiful inhabitants 
of the world in which we live, you might place trees, and among trees 
the beech. How-comes the beech to be? Created out of itself by the 
blind energy of its sap — no two trees are alike — yet all are akin and 
true to style. One may not appreciate style, but the experience of 
man’s work — creative work — cannot be disregarded unless we are 
prepared for disaster.” 

““Mass-made cages for machine-made men”’ is Sir Edwin’s char- 
acterization of the houses which M. Le Corbusier desires to create and 
does create. But are men “‘machine-made” to-day in any sense which 
does not hold equally true of the past? When Ruskin and Morris ied 
public sentiment to rebel against the excesses of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, whereby men had been condemned to exhausting toil in tending 
machines that robbed them of their native skill and their products of 
grace and charm, the Machine Age was at its nadir. To-day we have 
an unaccountably greater number of machines; but we have shortened 
the hours of toil, and the machines themselves have alleviated the 
burden of toil. And we have begun to ask, as Mr. De Forest says, that 
the products of the machine shall be “pleasing to the eye.” These 
changes in processes and in social ideas have not restored to the laborer 
his skill of hand, but they have released his energies for the activities 
that yield him satisfaction. Also, if the artisan is less adept, the de- 
signer’s opportunity to create new forms has been proportionately 
extended; the mechanical engineer is challenged to exercise his skill in 
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perfecting machines of ever-growing complexity, and the artistic 
designer in shaping and coloring products that please the eye and 
thereby cater to the spiritual needs of mankind. Indeed, we are forced 
to ask ourselves whether in all history the average man ever before 
possessed equal leisure, equal comfort and equal occasion for the ex- 
pression of his personality, or, what is as important to him, for the 
satisfaction of his interest in personality. In those spheres of conduct 
where individual liberty has been contracted, the explanation must 
be sought in changing laws and customs, not in any peculiar relation- 
ship between men and the mechanisms they employ in their daily toil 
or recreation. 

Two classes of problems must be recognized as outside the scope of 
this discussion: (1) the economic and social problems that may arise 
through the increasing displacement of laborers by the adoption of 
machines possessed of constantly increasing ingenuity and productive 
capacity, or through our efforts to satisfy wants created by machine- 
made products, and (2) educational problems that have already arisen 
in the public’s use of leisure. Here we need only to ask whether this 
be the Age of the Machine or the Age of Personality. Our ubiqui- 
tous popular entertainments, our sports, our fraternal organizations, 
our newspapers, our politics exalt personality as it has never before 
been exalted so far as the great mass of the people are concerned. In 
our adulation of motion picture players and professional athletes is 
manifest an interest in personality so overpowering that it feeds on 
aspects of personality that are mediocre, trivial, and even vulgar. 
Individual man in relation to the modern machine has surely a larger 
chance to be himself than individual man in relation to the ancient 
plow or sword or spear. “‘ Where the hand is used to the plow and the 
spade,”’ wrote John Locke, “‘the head is seldom elevated to sublime 
notions or exercised in mysterious reasoning.”” While opinions vary 
as to the educability of men in the mass even with abundant schools 
and reasonable leisure, we must bear in mind what the life of men in 
the mass has always been, and not dwell unduly on golden centuries 
of craftsmanship, which at best was practiced by a few. 

A building which looks like a machine is faithful to our age only as 
our age is viewed by a sophisticated minority. The architect or decora- 
tive artist or furniture designer who seeks to give direct, or symbolical, 
expression to the qualities of machines is essentially a satirist, like the 
dramatic author who invented the “ Robot” — which, after all, was 
a far from novel invention. Our machines may be “admirable” as 
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contrivances but we do not in fact admire them with our esthetic na- 
tures unless they achieve a symmetry and comeliness that please the 
eye, and we feel attachment to them only as they admit of personi- 
fication. “The liner, she’s a lady,” is one of Kipling’s profoundest 
discoveries regarding the character of machines. The clipper ship, the 
racing yacht, the steam vessel of graceful lines is at once an esthetic 
delight and the semblance of a personality. The steam locomotive, a 
self-complete power plant, gains our interest and admiration not 
because of its mechanical efficiency but because of the symmetrical 
form within which its energies seem to struggle for expression like the 
muscular power of the athlete. Place the steam locomotive beside 
the equally efficient electrical locomotive and it is instantly apparent 
why a machine which seems merely a mechanism has no sway over the 
imagination. 

If the “Machine Age” releases any particular opportunity for the 
architect, that is to be found in the wealth of materials and structural 
shapes placed in his hands by the modern machine and the scientific 
organization of industry. The path to beauty remains, as heretofore, 
in his intuition and imagination and his power of giving visual expres- 
sion to his ideal forms. In practice the architectural designer is 
severely limited by the utilitarian considerations which dictate his 
plan — the necessities of site, size and purpose, the demand that a 
certain plot of costly land be converted into the maximum amount of 
rentable space, and occasionally the restrictive requirements of law. 
It would be a misfortune if the notably gifted company of American 
architects should voluntarily restrict their creative opportunity by 
espousing the dubious theories and copying the aggressively ugly and 
barren forms of certain schools of Continental Modernists who desire 
to incorporate in their buildings the abstract principles of the Ma- 
chine. Can we not take our boundless vital energy for granted and 
demand of our buildings a civilized repose? 

The layman to-day is more attentive to what the architects can do, 
and have done, to invest with amenity the physical environment of 
American life. As the most distinctive American type, the skyscraper 
receives the largest share of attention in public discussion. It perhaps 
offers the widest field for experiment and fresh creation. But there, 
too, we need to remember that interesting mass is not quite the same 
thing as “‘significant form” — using the phrase as Mr. Clive Bell uses 
it to denote the “lines and colors, the forms and relations of forms,” 
that “stir our esthetic emotions.”” A competent writer on architecture, 
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rejoicing three years ago because two of New York’s newer skyscrap- 
ers (the Shelton Hotel and the American Radiator Building) had 
“nothing to do with Europe or the past,’”’ went on to declare: ‘‘ These 
buildings are not beautiful — they are, on the contrary, rather grim, 
which is obviously due to their color, though I should be inclined to 
believe that their contours contribute even more to this effect.” If 
these buildings are not beautiful, as the Woolworth Tower, the Bush 
Terminal Building and the Chicago Tribune Building are beautiful, 
it is evident that we are in danger of limiting the emotional appeal of 
our taller structures in our zeal for “an entirely original style”’ or else 
we must insist that the artistic evolution of the skyscraper is still 
incomplete. For the idea that commercial buildings in New York 
should not be as beautiful as our architects can make them is an 
altogether unwarranted indictment of the civilization of that city. 
There is small likelihood that the esthetic sense of Western races will 
be transformed in a generation so that the progressive tradition of 
beauty which has come to us from the past will be superseded by an 
artful extension of mathematics or engineering into the realm of art. 


OXFORD 
By G. H. ESTABROOKS, Pu.D. ’26 


N the year 1921 an undiscriminating Rhodes committee decided 

that I should go to Oxford, so I went. Who wouldn’t? And for 
three years I enjoyed Oxford as well as any American with a mission in 
life, a dynamic personality, and a general desire to reform everything 
in sight could be expected to enjoy an institution which has long since 
outgrown such childish weaknesses. 

The American always hits Oxford with a definite handicap. He 
thinks the odds are all in his favor. They aren’t. He imagines that he 
is going to take the jolly old place by storm. Sort of overpower it with 
the sheer force of his personality, inspire it with ideals and cravings 
for a greater and nobler existence, and just generally infuse a little 
pep into its moss-grown walls. His awakening is painful and generally 
bitter. Time probably restores his sense of humor. 

To the American, Oxford is just Oxford University, and he knows 
all about universities. He has captained the football team at Prince- 
ton, been cheer leader at Yale, or edited the Lampoon at Harvard. 
Also he is a Phi Beta man, has been President of the Student Council, 
belongs to an Eating Club or a National, and been something or other 
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in the Student Y.M.C.A. Obviously he knows universities. Oxford 
is a university. 

But Oxford antedates fire escapes and cheer leaders. It has recently 
outgrown the Lampoon stage. It was built at a time when knights 
were bold and walls were useful. Hence its present aspect. 

The University consists of twenty-five colleges, more or less. These 
are scattered in somewhat random fashion throughout the town of 
Oxford. All but one are gray stone buildings or groups of buildings 
surrounding one or more “‘quads.’’ Each college has one normal 
entrance guarded by a porter. He is a hawk-eyed, stony-hearted in- 
dividual with a memory and one or two other attributes; only the 
memory is essential. 

He has a purpose in life, if not a mission. Every night at 9.05 the 
bell in the Tower of Christ Church College tolls one hundred and one 
times. Whereupon the porter takes his key, closes the gate to the 
college, and sits down like a spider waiting for prey. His duty is two- 
fold; to keep the ins in and the outs out. 

If you are in college at 9.05 p.m., you are locked in for the night. 
If you aren’t, you are locked out. Take your choice. You can, how- 
ever, “knock in” until midnight by paying a progressive fine, which 
begins, I believe, at 10.30 p.m. By 11.30 this fine has amounted to 
half a crown, by midnight to five shillings. And woe betide the indi- 
vidual who is out after midnight. This is an absolutely unpardonable 
offense, only to be atoned for by a cash payment of five pounds 
sterling! 

And an Oxford college is not to be trifled with. Any one who has 
tried to sneak in or out after hours realizes this. The lower windows 
facing the street provide the original inspiration for Sing Sing. They 
are all barred, and the bars are not for purposes of ornamentation. 
Any gaps between the buildings are filled in with a ten-foot wall, 
whose top is tastefully decorated with ten-inch iron spikes or broken 
bottles set in cement, with here and there a shred of trousers, mute 
and significant testimony to some one whose spirit was willing, but 
whose evolution had carried him too far from his simian ancestors. 

Oxford, like all great institutions, has certain ’phobias, certain fixed 
ideas. There are certain points of discipline which simply must be 
enforced. No one attempts to defend them; they are simply there. 

And the greatest of all these is this, that ye shall be in college by mid- 
night. Herein is contained all the law and the prophets, plus the 
proctors. 
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The law and the prophets may be spurned, the instructors — Dons 
— treated lightly and studies ignored, but the proctors, together with 
the bullers — bulldogs — are the stern realities of life. They are the 
bulwarks of law and order. In brief, the University police force. 

For the University has its own police force. In as far as it is possible 
the town police do not interfere with the University students. Of 
course, there is a limit even to the tact of an English “bobby.” But, 
generally speaking the discipline of the University students is left 
strictly to the University police. 

This fearsome organization consists of two Dons of the University, 
the proctors, and eight plain-clothes men — the bullers or bulldogs. 
Their purpose in life is twofold, first to instill a due regard among the 
students for the traditions of the University; secondly, to finance 
the colleges in all their activities and turn over a small surplus each 
year for purposes of charity. 

Oxford understands financing. For all offenses against tradition 
there is one universal panacea — the pound sterling. The fines range 
from half a crown to five pounds. The American may and does scoff 
at the loose organization and inefficiency of the University as a whole. 
One interview with the proctors, however, leaves him sadder, poorer, 
and better informed on this particular department. 

The proctors and bullers are on duty all day, but, like birds of ill 
omen, become especially active at night. Then they spread their nets 
and arrest all and sundry. Just why, no one has ever discovered. 
There are several known offenses for these particular hours. The 
student must have his gown in the evening; he must not be in a public 
house; he must not dance during term; he must not be seen on the 
streets with a girl friend, or rather, he may be accompanied only by a 
very selected list of female relatives; he must be orderly and polite. 
Summed up, it means that you arrest him anyway and find out the 
cause later. 

One American, desiring a close-up of the proceedings, followed the 
proctors one evening, taking care to be within all known laws of the 
University. He was detected and arrested, i.e., told to appear at the 
proctor’s office the next day. He arrived and indignantly pointed out 
that he was merely studying the system. 

“Excellent idea,” replied the head proctor; “our charge for one 
evening’s tuition is five pounds. Next case.” 

It is said that the late President Eliot, when visiting Oxford, called 
to see the proctors. He was promptly fined five pounds before he 
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could explain who he was and then five pounds more for attempting 
to explain who he was. 

However, having said all the nasty things we can think of, we must 
admit that the system works. It is one of those fine old traditions of 
which Oxford is so justly proud. The proctors themselves exercise a 
sense of humor in the discharge of their duties which leaves little to be 
desired. Nevertheless, as a former victim, I do protest against the 
easy manner in which they treat a five-pound note. 

Dancing is forbidden to all University students during the school 
term. Even private dances at the houses of parents are not tolerated, 
I believe. At any rate, public dances are certainly banned. 

Yet public dances were held weekly at the Town Hall and the 
Masonic Building. Human nature — especially student nature — 
being what it is, a number of the University students were always 
present. Needless to say, the Devil came also on certain occasions, 
in the form of the proctors and bullers. 

One of my friends happened to be present when the ‘‘ Masonic” 
was raided. While he was looking round for a means of escape, a chap 
from the town touched his shoulder and offered to show him a way out. 
My friend, with five or six others similarly trapped, followed the 
guide. He led them to the roof of the building and arranged them like 
pigeons perched on top of a sloping roof — a peak roof, we would call 
it. He assured them the proctors would never follow them there. 

The night was a typical Oxford night, cold and drizzly; they shiv- 
ered for half an hour waiting until the coast was clear. Finally the 
guide, after several trips, told them that all was well and they de- 
scended. Out of gratitude they gave him their names and were about 
to depart, cold but happy. 

“Just a word, gentlemen, before you go,” said the guide, “I am the 
marshal of the proctors. I shall expect to see you all to-morrow 
morning.” 

This same unfortunate friend of mine was caught in a similar situ- 
ation later. He dashed upstairs with a buller at his heels. He raced 
into a storeroom. In one corner was a pile of beaver board leaning 
against the wall. He crawled in behind it, praying for safety. His 
prayers were answered in the form of the buller crawling in at the 
other end of the opening. They met in the middle, both on hands and 
knees. 

‘Pardon me, sir,” said the buller, touching his hat, for bullers must 
always be very respectful, “but are you a member of this University?” 
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“Well, what in h— do you suppose I’d be here for if I wasn’t 
the irate reply. 

When last I saw him he had his receipt for his five-pound fine hang- 
ing framed over his desk. 


was 







































PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUCTION IN HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY FROM 1636 TO 1906 
By BENJAMIN RAND, ’79 


Ul 


HE development of religious and moral instruction in the Uni- 
versity has always been closely associated with the philosophical 
department. Natural religion and moral philosophy were among the 
subjects specifically assigned to the Alford Chair. They likewise 
formed a part of the instruction given by the Hollis Professor of 
Divinity. Upon the appointment of Professor Bowen in 1853 the 
teaching of the religious and practical aspects of these subjects, as 
already mentioned, was transferred to President Walker, although 
he continued to give a course in “Religious Instruction,” as these 
branches were then designated, from 1853 to 1855. In 1855, however, 
a new professorship of “Christian Morals” was established through 
the will of Caroline Plummer. The full title of the incumbent was at 
first “Preacher to the University” and ‘Plummer Professor of 
Christian Works”; but in 1886 it was changed to ‘Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals.”’ The course in religious instruction and 
Christian ethics which had been given by the President was then as- 
signed to the Plummer Professor. The first incumbent of the new 
chair of Christian Morals was Frederic Dan Huntington (A.B. Am- 
herst 1839), who held it from 1855 to 1860. Instruction was given by 
him to the freshman class in Whately’s “Lessons in Christian 
Morals,” and in Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity.” He also heard 
recitations from the seniors in Butler’s “Analogy.” In 1860 Professor 
Huntington resigned to become President of Saint Andrew’s Divinity 
School at Syracuse, New York. Later he became “Episcopal Bishop 
of Central New York,” an office he held until his death in 1904. 
Professor Andrew Preston Peabody (H.U. 1826) received in 1860 
the second appointment made to the chair of Christian Morals. He 
retained this professorship for the long period of twenty-one years. 
From 1860 to 1875 he gave instruction twice a week both to the 
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freshman and the senior classes; but from 1875 to 1881 his work was 
limited mainly to the senior class. With the freshmen he used from 
1862 to 1873 Champlin’s “First Principles of Ethics,” which was an 
elementary textbook devoted chiefly to practical ethics. In 1873 
Professor Peabody published a “Manual of Moral Philosophy,” 
which he had prepared for the special use of his freshman class. This 
work contained, in addition to a discussion of the motives of action and 
of the various virtues, an excellent outline of the history of moral 
philosophy. The textbook prescribed by him for the senior class was 
changed nearly every year. He used in turn Hopkins’s “Lectures on 
Moral Science,” Peabody’s “‘ Lowell Lectures on Christian Doctrine,” 
Bulfinch’s “ Evidences of Christianity,” Peabody’s “Christianity, the 
Religion of Nature,” Fleming’s “Manual of. Moral Philosophy,” 
Stewart’s “Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man,” 
Calderwood’s ‘Handbook of Ethics,” Jouffrey’s “Ethics,” Upham’s 
“Elements of Mental Philosophy,” Hodgson’s “Theory of Practice on 
Ethical Inquiry,” Grote’s ‘Treatise on the Moral Ideals,” Janet’s 
“Ethics” and Plutarch’s “ Morals.”” No better evidence than this list 
of works need be offered of the wide range of his knowledge and of the 
character of his instruction in Christian ethics. Upon his resignation 
in 1884, he was appointed Professor Emeritus. Thereafter he was en- 
gaged in constant literary activity, of which one result was the publi- 
cation of his “Moral Philosophy” in 1887. His death occurred on the 
10th of March, 1893. it was the personality of Professor Peabody, 
even more than the instruction he gave, which proved an inspiration 
to successive generations of students. He was a modern saint, and, as 
is said upon his memorial tablet in Appleton Chapel, “‘ Wist not that 
his face shone?” 

In the foregoing description of the progress of philosophical in- 
struction at Harvard during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
we have dealt with the work of successive professors each of whom 
was responsible for teaching almost all the courses in philosophy. 
The system of instruction, moreover, during this period was organized 
to correspond with the four successive years of the college course. 
A new era was inaugurated with the adoption of the elective system. 
The classification of courses based upon college classes now gave place 
to a grouping according to subjects from the elementary to the most 
advanced. The gradual growth of the elective system resulted in 
1879-80 in the entire disappearance of prescribed work in philosophy. 
Political economy had for many years been taught as part of the work 
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of the Alford Professor of Civil Polity and was included in the depart- 
ment of philosophy even after a special instructor was appointed for 
the subject. In 1879-80, however, a separate department of political 
economy was formed. From a very early date forensics also had been 
regarded the peculiar work of the teacher of philosophy and Professor 
Palmer had charge of them after his appointment, until they too, in 
1879-80, ceased to be required. Henceforward the work of the philo- 
sophical department was limited to its own peculiar sphere and the 
changes which take place therein are those due to development within 
its own domain. Philosophical instruction under the elective system 
now devolved upon a staff of teachers each of whom became respon- 
sible in large degree for special subjects or branches of philosophy. 

Prior even to the adoption of the elective system a beginning had 
been made towards the enlargement of the philosophical staff. In 
1866, Ephraim Gurney was appointed Assistant Professor of Intel- 
lectual Philosophy and as an associate of Professor Bowen taught for 
two years the course given in Bowen’s “Logic” and Hamilton’s 
“Metaphysics” to the junior class. He had as his immediate succes- 
sors, who taught the same course, William Wells Newell, Instructor 
in Philosophy for the year 1868-69, and Ellis Peterson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy for the years 1870-72. But with the transition 
to the elective system and the consequent formation of a philosophical 
department, in the early history of which, as already described, Pro- 
fessors Bowen and Peabody had shared, there was made in successive 
years a series of appointments to the philosophical staff of younger 
men who were to assume the large responsibilities of the successful 
development of this important division under the newly adopted 
elective method of instruction. It is thus necessary to trace the con- 
tribution to philosophical instruction made by each of these teachers 
and the gradual changes effected by them during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century which resulted in the present highly organized 
Division of Philosophy. 

In 1872 George Herbert Palmer (H.U. 1864), who had previously 
been Instructor in Greek at Harvard, became an Instructor of 
Philosophy. This subject was at that date still required of the sopho- 
more and junior classes, but in the following year it was prescribed 
only for juniors. He assumed charge in conjunction with Professor 
Peabody of the original course and taught it until the introduction of 
the elective system in 1879. During this period the subjects taught 
in the elementary course were logic, metaphysics, psychology, and the 
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history of philosophy. Jevons’s “Elementary Lessons in Logic,” which 
had been introduced by Professor Peterson in 1871-72, was used by 
Professor Palmer. Indeed this textbook continued in use into the 
twentieth century, thus rivaling in the length of time that of any of 
the works in logic which had preceded it at Harvard. In metaphysics 
and psychology Hamilton’s “Metaphysics,” Porter’s “Elements of 
Intellectual Science,” and Locke’s “‘Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing”’ were assigned. Ferrier’s “Lectures on Greek Philosophy” 
was introduced by Professor Palmer in 1879-80, the last year of the 
required instruction. 

During the period in which required work in philosophy still formed 
a part of the curriculum, the gradual adoption of the elective system 
by the philosophical department had already begun. In addition to 
Professor Bowen’s courses in the history of philosophy, which became 
elective as we have seen in 1869-70, Professor Palmer offered an 
elective course in French and English philosophy from 1875 to 1879, 
and in English philosophy from 1879 to 1881. The authors assigned 
by him in French philosophy were Descartes, Gassendi and Male- 
branche, and in English philosophy, Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 
Inasmuch as he used the texts or translations of the works of these 
philosophers there is present here an evident advance in the study of 
original sources in philosophical instruction. 

Although the prescribed introductory course in philosophy was 
withdrawn in 1879-80, Professor Palmer continued to give an elective 
elementary course for several years. With the beginning of the decade 
from 1880 to 1890, he also entered upon the teaching of ethics which 
he continued to give in famous courses until his resignation in 1913. 
His first lectures on this subject were devoted to the realm of historical 
ethics. The course given by him from 1881 to 1883 and from 1884 to 
1885 was upon the history of English ethics. A course on systematic 
ethics was also introduced by him in 1879 and became thereafter the 
prominent feature of his teaching. An advanced course was given by 
him in 1881-83 and 1900-02 on historical ethics with particular refer- 
ence to Mill’s “Utilitarianism”? and Kant’s “‘Theory of Ethics.” 
Seminaries on the theory of morals crowned his work of ethical 
instruction. 

William James still further strengthened the instruction offered in 
the elective courses of the philosophical department. Appointed 
Assistant Professor of Physiology in 1876, he entered upon his philo- 
sophical work in 1877-78. He became Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
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phy in 1880. From the very outset he discarded the works of the 
Scotch school which had so long done duty in the courses of psychol- 
ogy and adopted those of a more modern spirit as represented by the 
associational school. In the first year (1877-78) of his instruction in 
psychology, the students read Taine “On Intelligence’’; in the second 
year (1878-79) Spencer’s “First Principles”; in the third year (1880- 
81) Taine’s “Mental and Moral Science,” and in the fourth year again 
Taine “On Intelligence.””’ New authors were also introduced by him 
when he gave the course in contemporary philosophy in the years 
1879-80 and 1881-82. In the former his predilection for the French 
school was shown by his use as a textbook of Renouvier’s “Essai de 
critique générale,” and in the second year for the English empirical 
philosophy by the use of Mill’s “System of Logic.” Professor James 
likewise added from 1879 to 1881 and from 1883 to 1885 a systematic 
course in evolution based upon the works of Herbert Spencer. This 
was the inception of the existing course in cosmology. Another course 
prophetic of future development in psychology, not only in Harvard, 
but in other institutions of America, was founded by him in 1885-86 
entitled “Special Advanced Study in Experimental Research in Psy- 
chology.” Psychological seminaries alike in normal and in abnormal 
psychology were offered by him in different years. How rich the con- 
tribution made by him to the development of the department may 
readily be perceived from the new courses he thus added, and by the 
spirit of original research he fostered. 

In 1880, Francis Greenwood Peabody (H.U. 1869) was appointed 
Parkman Professor in the Harvard Divinity School, where he taught 
homiletics, ethics, and the philosophy of religion. In 1882-83 he 
added to the scope of the philosophical instruction by offering two 
courses in the philosophical department of the College. One of these 
courses was upon the philosophy of religion and the other upon ethics 
in relation to religion. In the latter course, he used Spencer’s “Data 
of Ethics” and Maurice’s “Social Morality.” The social aspects of 
moral questions here discussed proved significant of the future devel- 
opment of his work. In 1883-84 he offered a course on ethical theories 
and the social problem, in which he treated the topics of charity, 
divorce, labor, Indians, prisons, and temperance. Thereafter. in a 
course designated “The Ethics of the Social Questions,” he discussed 
the practical ethics of modern society and required of students per- 
sonal investigation of various institutions of charity or reform. In 
1886 he was transferred fromm the Parkman professorship to the 
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Plummer professorship of Christian Morals as successor to Professor 
Andrew Preston Peabody and thereby maintained the prestige of an 
honored name in the department. The work of social ethics developed 
under him to such proportions as to be formed in 1905 into a separate 
department of the philosophical division. This department, thor- 
oughly equipped with a library and museum of social ethics, found 
permanent quarters for social research in 1905 in Emerson Hall. 

Josiah Royce, who had received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Johns Hopkins, was appointed in 1882 Instructor in Philosophy at 
Harvard and thereby greatly strengthened the philosophical depart- 
ment. A new elementary course was given by him in which he used at 
first Jevons’s “Logic” and Taine “On Intelligence.” As Professor 
Palmer continued to offer his introductory course in logic and the 
history of philosophy, and Professor James had added an elementary 
course in logic and psychology, there were at this time three intro- 
ductory courses given by the department in 1885-86. On his ap- 
pointment Dr. Royce also assumed charge of the course previously 
given by Professor Palmer in English philosophy on Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume. He likewise offered in his first year of instruction a course 
in advanced psychology. In the next year (1883-84) Professor James 
taught the advanced psychology and Professor Royce in the absence 
of Professor Palmer gave a course on English utilitarianism and Ger- 
man ethics. He also founded in 1883-84 a systematic course in 
metaphysics. For the early development of this branch of philosophi- 
cal study the department was chiefly indebted to him. New courses 
offered by him on philosophical theism in 1884-85 and on the philoso- 
phy of nature in 1885-86 are likewise prophetic of future work with 
which his name became so splendidly associated. Seminaries for 
special research in metaphysics, logic, history of philosophy, and 
psychological problems were in successive years introduced by him. 
In the founding of these systematic courses there is revealed even 
from the beginning of his academic instruction at Harvard the 
breadth of his attainments and the importance of his connection with 
the philosophical department. 

In these earlier years from 1879 to 1885 under the elective system, 
philosophy had witnessed a marked development at Harvard. The 
staff of instructors had been increased so that it then consisted of the 
five professors, Bowen, Palmer, James, Peabody, and Royce. Several 
elementary courses were now offered as preparatory to the advanced 
work. The number of advanced courses had rapidly multiplied. 
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Nevertheless, while undoubted progress had been made in the courses 
in philosophy, as elementary studies were required to precede the ad- 
vanced work, no attempt at a systematic arrangement of the philo- 
sophical curriculum had been attempted. The courses offered were 
still merely numbered from one to thirteen. A change was about to 
be effected in the systematization of the entire curriculum in which 
philosophy also participated. According to President Eliot the four 
most marked features in the process of converting Harvard College 
into a University of Liberal Arts and Sciences consist (1) in amplitude 
of instruction, (2) in freedom of choice of studies, (3) in the better ar- 
rangement and coérdination of studies with the single departments, 
and (4) in morals. While there had been great advance due to the 
introduction of the elective system in the amplitude of studies, and 
in enlarged freedom of choice, it still remained for all the academic 
departments to study anew their entire scheme of instruction in order 
to effect a more permanent organization of their courses. Upon this 
task of reorganization, which is here to be traced, the philosophical 
department as now enlarged entered in 1885-86 with zeal and thor- 
oughness. The needs alike of undergraduates, graduates, and special- 
ists were carefully studied. A better arrangement and coérdination of 
studies were achieved. A systematic plan of courses with gradation 
of studies was effected, which has since been for the most part perma- 
nently maintained. 

In the new and systematic arrangement of studies in 1885-86 three 
principal groups of courses in philosophy were made. In the first 
group were placed the introductory courses, which were primarily in- 
tended for undergraduates. One or more of these courses were re- 
quired to be taken before the student could enter upon the higher 
work in philosophy. The second group comprised the advanced 
courses for graduates and undergraduates. The courses in this group 
were again subdivided in 1890-91 into systematic and historical. 
Under the systematic group instruction has been offered in such sub- 
jects as psychology, ethics, metaphysics, the social questions, zsthet- 
ics, and philosophy of history. Under the historical group courses 
have been included upon Indian, Greek, French, German, and 
English philosophy, upon individual philosophers such as Kant, 
Hegel, and Lotze, upon the comparative history of religion and upon 
the philosophy of religion. The third group, beginning 1887-88, con- 
sisted of courses of research intended for graduates and specialists. 
These courses were later termed seminaries. Psychological, meta- 
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physical, ethical, sociological seminaries have almost annually been 
offered and for several years studies in scholastic philosophy and 
esthetics have also been included. The requirement for honors and 
the higher degrees were also a few years later debated and systema- 
tized. In addition to regular academic work the department also held 
conferences for several years at the houses of instructors for social 
intercourse and informal discussion of philosophical subjects. 

With this organized system of instruction under the immediate 
control, not of the college faculty, but of the instructors in the several 
domains, the department of philosophy became with the others more 
fully established. The transition was thereby completed from courses 
originally arranged by college years, to instruction in a group of courses 
under the control of a department. By means of the department the 
work in the various fields of academic study was at once unified and 
the Faculty at the same time freed from its administrative details. It 
was the creation of such departments within the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences which, as President Eliot has justly pointed out, has rendered 
unnecessary the organization of separate schools with degree-confer- 
ring powers. The history of philosophical instruction at Harvard 
henceforth becomes a study of departmental activity. While the 
systematic arrangement into three general groups of introductory, ad- 

vanced, and graduate courses has not been materially modified since 
1885-86, each of the separate groups has presented problems of its 
own for solution. Additional courses have been offered in them, and 
important changes have been effected through new appointments in 
the department. The development of these three general groups must 
therefore in turn be followed to discover the nature of the subsequent 
progress made in philosophical instruction. 

The introductory group of courses has undergone an interesting 
development under the elective system. The changes made have been 
partly due to the increase in the number of students and partly the 
result of trial of different methods of instruction. The philosophical 
department has always thought it just to the students whose study of 
philosophy was limited to the elementary courses that these should be 
given by its most experienced members. Professors Palmer, James, 
and Royce, and later also Professors Miinsterberg and Santayana, 
shared the instruction in these courses. The aim sought in these pre- 
liminary courses has been to give to beginners a general introduction 
to philosophy and an elementary acquaintance with at least two of its 
most important branches. Logic, psychology, and the history of 
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philosophy have been the subjects usually offered. With the adoption 
of the elective system from 1879 to 1889, when the subjects were 
taught in separate courses, Professor Palmer at first taught logic and 
Greek philosophy, using as textbooks Jevons’s “‘ Logic,” and either 
Ferrier, Bax, or Zeller Greek philosophy. Professor James offered 
logic and psychology, using Jevons’s work in the former subject, and 
the texts of Taine, Sully, Bain, or Ladd in turn in the latter subject. 
Professor Royce gave a course in the general introduction to philoso- 
phy treating the problems of logic, psychology, and ethics and assigned 
as texts Fowler’s “ Logic,”’ Royce’s “Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 
and Ladd’s “Physiological Psychology.” From 1890 to 1893 the 
three subjects taught in the introductory work were united in a single 
course each occupying a third of the year. The three lecturers con- 
tinued with the addition in 1890-91 and 1892-93 of Dr. Santayana. 
Each instructor offered a distinct subject, thereby imparting variety 
and interest to the course. The length of time devoted to each sub- 
ject was thought to be too short by some members of the department 
and consequently in 1893-94 two separate courses were offered; but in 
1894—95 the plan of a single course was again adopted. A compromise 
of these methods was followed from 1895 to 1897, whereby in one 
course logic was given in the first half year, and either psychology or 
history of philosophy in the second half year. From 1897 to 1906 the 
two introductory courses, as tried in 1893-94, were permanently 
maintained. One course was devoted to logic and psychology, each 
subject occupying a half year; and the other course to the history of 
philosophy, in which ancient philosophy was given in the first term 
and modern philosophy in the second term. Either or both of the 
courses could be taken as preparatory for the advanced work. Pro- 
fessors Miinsterberg and Perry were also added to the corps of intro- 
ductory lecturers, the former in 1897 and the latter in 1902. Jevons’s 
“‘Logic”’ and James’s “‘Psychology”’ have in nearly every year main- 
tained their place as textbooks in these subjects. Baldwin and Ladd 
have also appeared at different times. Weber’s “History of Philoso- 
phy” was formerly used, and Windelband’s “Ancient Philosophy” 
and Falckenberg’s “Modern Philosophy”’ have in recent years been 
employed in the course on the history of philosophy. Owing to the 
rapid increase in the number of students, new methods have had to be 
sought to test the progress and encourage the work of the individual 
student. From 1891 to 1902 this task devolved upon Dr. Benjamin 
Rand as an additional member of the staff, the lecturers giving almost 
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their sole attention to instruction in the classroom. At first the work 
of Dr. Rand was performed single-handed, but later a group of assist- 
ants was added whose duties were to meet the students in regular con- 
ferences and to read the examination books. The system of instruc- 
tion in the introductory courses thus combined lectures, the reading 
of textbooks, frequent conferences, hour, midyear, and final exam- 
inations. 

The group of advanced courses, intended alike for undergraduates 
and graduates, has offered the widest opportunity for the development 
of the philosophical curriculum under the elective system. A division 
of them into systematic and historical courses occurred in 1890-91, as 
already mentioned. In the systematic group the lecturer presented 
his own doctrine and set forth the subject in systematized order. In 
the historical group he critically examined the more important periods 
or authors in the history of philosophy. Certain courses both in the 
systematic and the historical groups merit special description as they 
form an outstanding feature of philosophical instruction at Harvard. 

In 1889 Professor Palmer, after having taught an historical course 
in English ethics from 1881 to 1888, entered the systematic field and 
established a course on the theory of morals considered constructively. 
For a period of eighteen years instruction in systematic ethics cen- 
tered chiefly in this course. To it the students in successive years 
owed their acquaintance with the peculiar province of ethics, the na- 
ture of its principles, the different moral ideals and the resultant sys- 
tems. They were required to criticize the views of opposing authors 
and to undertake constructive writing. With this course the aca- 
demic career of Professor Palmer has been most prominently and 
deservedly identified. 

Psychology, another subject of the first importance among the sys- 
tematic courses given in this department at Harvard, owes its devel- 
opment from 1879 to 1892 almost wholly to Professor William James. 
He also contributed later valuable courses or seminaries on abnormal 
and religious psychology. The progress of experimental psychology 
under him is evidenced by the fact that in 1890-91 a special psycho- 
logical laboratory was founded by him in Dane Hall. He was here 
better able to conduct the experimental features which had previously 
been introduced into his lecture courses. These experimental in- 
vestigations were here carried on until transferred to the splendidly 
equipped laboratories provided in 1905 by the opening of Emerson 
Hall. In 1892 Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, who had been trained in 
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the school of Wundt and had been invited from the University of 
Freiburg, took charge of the experimental work in psychology at 
Harvard. In his third year, 1894-95, he introduced also a theoretical 
course dealing with the problems of general psychology and especially 
with the relations of psychology to philosophy. Between the years 
1895 and 1897 he again taught at Freiburg, having been given leave of 
absence for that purpose. During this period Professor James, with 
the assistance of Professor Edmund B. Delabarre, Dr. S. K. Singer, 
and Dr. James E. Lough conducted the work in psychology. Professor 
Miinsterberg upon his return resumed for two years, 1897 to 1899, the 
course in advanced psychology and again directed the special investi- 
gations of the psychological laboratory. From 1899 to 1902 the course 
in advanced psychology was given by Dr. Robert MacDougall and 
after 1902 for several years by Dr. Edwin B. Holt. During this period 
they also conducted a course in experimental psychology. In 1902 a 
new and valuable course in comparative psychology was introduced 
by Dr. Robert M. Yerkes. The crowning achievement of the work of 
Professor Miinsterberg in experimental psychology in this University 
is found in the large share he had in the construction and equipment 
of Emerson Hall. 

Two courses in systematic philosophy are particularly identified 
with the instruction given by Professor Josiah Royce. From 1885 
to 1896 he conducted the course in cosmology or philosophy of nature 
which Professor James had previously taught from 1879 to 1885. 
Professor Royce here gave in review the fundamental presuppositions 
which enter into the more important theories of the order of nature 
and contrasted the mechanical and theological interpretations of the 
world. He chose, as the most influential example of cosmological 
speculation, Spinoza’s “Ethics” and Spencer’s “First Principles.” 
For the two years from 1896 to 1898, Professor James resumed charge 
of this course, and from 1900 to 1905 it was given by Dr. J. Dickinson 
Miller. The other systematic course, and the one of deepest signifi- 
cance in the instruction of Professor Royce, is that of metaphysics. 
He taught this subject from 1894-95 to 1902-03. In it he dealt con- 
structively with the various fundamental problems of theoretical 
philosophy concerning knowledge, reality, the idea of God, and the 
relation between the individual self and the world. The ripest fruit 
of this instruction is to be found in his own textbook on the ‘‘ World 
and the Individual.” He also used as textbooks in this course Brad- 
ley’s “Appearance and Reality” and Deussen’s ‘Outlines of Philoso- 
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phy.” Courses in advanced logic and “The Theory of Knowledge” 
were likewise added in more recent years by him to the philosophical 
curriculum. 

A systematic course in which ethical theory was applied to the social 
problems owed its founding at Harvard, as already stated, to Professor 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. It was first given by him under the 
designation of “Social Ethics” in 1884, having been preceded by his 
course on “‘ethies in relation to religion”’ from 1882 to 1884. Religious 
instruction, Christian ethics, and Social ethics has thus been the pro- 
gressive terminology applied to their courses of instruction by the 
three successive Plummer Professors of Christian Morals. In the 
course on social ethics emphasis was laid by Professor Peabody upon 
the moral aspects of the social questions as well as the philosophy of 
society involved. The ethics of the family, of poor relief, of the labor 
question, and of the drink question, were studied. In addition, stu- 
dents made personal investigations of various institutions for the 
amelioration of society. Dr. Benjamin Rand was associated with 
Professor Peabody in the successful development of this course from 
1894 to 1902. The staff for the practical study of social problems was 
further enlarged by the appointments of Professor David Camp 
Rogers and Professor Jeffrey Richardson Brackett. Through the 
efforts of Professor Peabody a finely equipped department for in- 
struction in social ethics was made possible by the wise gifts of 
Mr. Alfred Tredway White, toward the construction and endowment 
of it in Emerson Hall. 

Systematic courses were likewise given from 1890 to 1900 in the 
philosophical department by Professor Charles Carroll Everett, a 
member of the Harvard Divinity School, on the psychological ele- 
ments of religious faith and on the contents of Christian faith. He 
also offered an historical course in the study of the comparative his- 
tory of religion. 

One other important systematic course remains to be mentioned, 
that of zsthetics, the founding of which was due to Professor George 
Santayana (H.U. 1886). He received his degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from Harvard in 1889 and in the same year became an Instructor 
of Philosophy in this University. His earlier years of instruction were 
devoted largely to courses in historical philosophy. Between the 
years 1892 and 1894 and the years 1898 and 1904, he conducted this 
systematic course in esthetics. In it he developed the psychology of 
taste with reference to the history of esthetic theories. He presented 
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also the origin and elements of zsthetic judgments and traced the 
bearing of the more important philosophical theories upon the devel- 
opment of esthetic feeling. An outcome of this instruction is Professor 
Santayana’s well-known work on “The Sense of Beauty.” 

From this survey of the more important systematic courses it is 
evident that the tendency and spirit of philosophical instruction 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century at Harvard has been 
characterized by creative work of a remarkably high order. The 
teacher set forth his own beliefs in lectures to students and after 
thorough discussion formulated them into a system. He then promul- 
gated his philosophy in a broader realm through the medium of pub- 
lished works. In such constructive thought and noteworthy teaching 
in the systematic courses it is, that in recent years may be found the 
great strength and high reputation of the Harvard Philosophical 
Department. 

The historical group of courses in philosophy has gradually in- 
creased in number and importance under the elective system. These 
courses have dealt with the systems of different periods, countries, 
and philosophers. English philosophy from Hobbes to Hume was one 
of the first courses given under the elective system. It was taught 
from 1875 to 1881 as already mentioned, by Professor Palmer, from 
1883 to 1888 by Professor James, from 1889 to 1895 and in 1897-98 by 
Professor Santayana, in 1896-97 by Dr. Charles W. Bakewell, from 
1899 to 1902 by Dr. Dickinson Miller and from 1902 to 1904 by Dr. 
Ralph Barton Perry. French and German philosophy, which had 
been taught by Professor Bowen from 1869 until his resignation in 
1889, was continued in part by a course on Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibnitz given by Dr. Santayana in 1889-90, and from 1891 to 1898. 
This course was given by Professor James in 1890-91, by Professor 
Royce in 1898-99, by Dr. Miller from 1900 to 1902, and by Professor 
Perry in 1903-04. A course on the movement of German thought from 
1770 to 1830 was offered by Professor Royce from 1890 to 1893. The 
Kantian philosophy has been given as a distinct course, from 1898 to 
1899 by Professor James, in 1899-1900 by Professor Palmer, in 1900- 
01 by Dr. W. H. Sheldon, in 1901 to 1902 by Professor Santayana, in 
1903-04 by Professor Perry, and in 1905-06 by Professor Royce. Greek 
philosophy with special reference to Plato was offered by Professor 
Santayana in 1899-1900 and 1902-03. Indian philosophy has been 
expounded in the years 1904 to 1906 by Dr. James Haughton Woods. 
The philosophy of history introduced by Professor Santayana in 
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the years 1902 to 1904 and continued by Professor Perry from 1904 to 
1906 was a more recent and important addition to the historical 
group. While the historical courses have been continuous the in- 
structors in them have frequently changed. The general method pur- 
sued by the teachers of the historical courses of philosophy has been 
for the instructor to undertake the exposition and criticism of the suc- 
cessive philosophical system and to require of the students to read 
and discuss the original works of various classic philosophers. 

The final group in the curriculum of philosophical instruction con- 
sists of advanced courses for special research. In them either semi- 
naries are held or laboratory investigations in psychology undertaken. 
They are intended primarily for advanced students and graduates. 
The individual requirements of students for the higher degrees and 
of teachers and specialists are here consulted. These advanced 
courses were begun in 1887-88 with questions in psychology con- 
ducted by Professor James and with questions in metaphysics con- 
ducted by Professor Royce. After 1902 the advanced psychological 
investigations were carried on by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg at 
first in Dane Hall and beginning with 1906 in Emerson Hall. The 
results of the investigations in psychology under his guidance and 
that of his associates have been published in several important vol- 
umes with the title of the “Harvard Psychological Studies.” A psy- 
chological seminary was also founded in 1899 by Professor Miinster- 
berg which has been devoted to the philosophical problems of psy- 
chology, such as the theory of the will, the psychology of zsthetical, 
ethical, and logical processes, the relations of mind and body, and 
the psychology of truth, beauty, and morality. From 1893 to 1896 
and again in 1898 and 1899 Professor James also gave in a seminary a 
review of the principal forms of abnormal or exceptional mental life 
accompanied by clinical observations. The seminary in metaphysics 
by Professor Royce was for several years devoted to the discussion of 
the Hegelian system. In 1898 he introduced a logical seminary in 
which various fundamental concepts of philosophy have since yearly 
been discussed. The ethical seminary conducted by Professor Palmer 
after 1889 dealt either with the ethics of idealism or with the system- 
atization of ethics. Professor Santayana offered a seminary from 1891 
to 1895 upon studies in scholastic philosophy, from 1900 to 1902 upon 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, and in 1900-01 upon esthetics. Professor 
Peabody conducted a sociological seminary in 1899 and 1900 in the 
Christian doctrine of the social order, and from 1901 to 1903 in 
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the ethics of Jesus Christ, and in 1904 on religion and the social 
order. 

To supplement the work of philosophical instruction there had long 
existed at Harvard a demand for a separate hall exclusively devoted 
to philosophy. The actual movement for the attainment of this pro- 
ject began on the 23d of February, 1901, under the chairmanship of 
Hugo Miinsterberg. It took its official inception in a letter of the 
Philosophical Division addressed to the visiting committee for philoso- 
phy and psychology appointed by the Overseers of the University. 
This committee consisted of George B. Dorr (Chairman), Richard 
Henry Dana, Richard Cabot, Joseph Lee, Thomas W. Ward, and 
Reginald C. Robbins. Its members furthered the plan of the de- 
partment for the building, with zeal and devotion. It was the sug- 
gestion of Professor George H. Palmer in this undertaking that there 
should be associated with the proposed edifice the name of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. After five years of effort the erection of such a hall, 
properly equipped at a cost of over $200,000, became fully realized. 
This noble structure, probably the earliest on record to be built solely 
for philosophical instruction, was opened at Harvard University on 
the 27th December, 1905, and bears the name of Emerson Hall. 

To render more effective the extended curriculum of philosophical 
studies alike for the purposes of instruction and research, it was also 
necessary to have in the several domains of philosophy comprehensive 
collections of philosophical literature. In pursuit of this end, Dr. 
Benjamin Rand sought to found in Harvard University a philosophi- 
cal library of such extent and value that it would be serviceable not 
only for the courses of instruction here given, but also for consultation 
by investigators throughout the American continent. This task was 
begun by him during the régime of Justin Winsor as Librarian and 
has been continued up to the present time. He prepared for publica- 
tion between 1896 and 1905 an exhaustive “ Bibliography of Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, and Cognate Subjects” of which the existing col- 
lections of the Harvard University Library have been made largely 
the counterpart. The number of volumes in these collections has been 
increased from 9000 to 40,000, covering all the various fields of 
philosophy. In addition, with the opening of Emerson Hall, a de- 
partmental library devoted mainly to philosophical works of classical 
value was made possible, largely through the gifts of Mr. Reginald C. 
Robbins. In 1906 Dr. Rand was appointed Librarian in charge of the 
Philosophical Library. 
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From this historical review it will be evident how thoroughly or- 
ganized has become the present system of instruction of the Division 
of Philosophy at Harvard. It now consists, as has been described, 
of a highly graded curriculum of study, beginning with the most 
elementary courses and proceeding through the systematic and his- 
torical courses to the specialized seminaries. It has sought to meet 
the variety of appeals and needs of the several different grades of 
students. For those who desire an introductory acquaintance with 
the history and fundamental problems of philosophy, elementary 
courses are provided; for those who would obtain insight into the 
constructive thought of the special fields of psychology, ethics, meta- 
physics, and esthetics, systematic courses are offered; for those who 
would gain knowledge of the great thinkers of the past and of their 
philosophical systems, the historical courses are planned; for those 
who would investigate social questions in order to engage in philan- 
thropic work a separate department affords both theoretical and 
practical instruction; and finally for those who are preparing for the 
work of teaching seminary courses for original research and laboratory 
investigations meet the most specialized demands. 

A highly developed system of instruction in philosophy, a large 
corps of experienced and inspiring teachers representing different 
schools of philosophical thinking, several hundred students volun- 
tarily choosing as their electives courses in philosophy, psychology, 
and social ethics, and a Division of Philosophy domiciled since 1905 
in a newly constructed and finely equipped building known as Emer- 
son Hall, are the culmination of the history of philosophical instruc- 
tion which has here been traced through a period of more than two and 
a half centuries in Harvard University. 
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FREDERICK CHEEVER SHATTUCK 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., ’60 


beteremnig CHEEVER SHATTUCK was born in Boston, 
November 1, 1847. He came from old and good New England 
stock. I remember that my good friend Dr. George, the older brother 
of Frederick, once told me that the family then still owned a parcel of 
land on Blackstone Street which an ancestor of theirs had purchased 
from an Indian, and the red-skinned chieftain had executed the deed 
by affixing his totem; they still held the parchment. 

The first of the family in this country was William Shattuck, who 
came over from England and settled in Watertown in or about the 
year 1630. The third in descent was a minute-man in the American 
Revolution. His son, Benjamin, was a physician; and George Cheyne 
Shattuck, son of Benjamin, also pursued the same profession; he was 
an A.B., an M.D., and an LL.D. of Dartmouth College, and an M.D. 
of the University of Pennsylvania. His son, also bearing his name, 
George Cheyne Shattuck, father of Frederick, continued the same 
calling. I remember him well; a most admirable gentleman, kindly 
and courteous, very able, noted as a doer of good, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, respected and warmly liked by every one. 
He married a lady from Baltimore, Miss Anne Henrietta Brune, and 
she too was more than ordinarily clever, popular, witty, and highly 
esteemed in society. 

When, in due course of years, the matter of educating his children 
along lines which he could approve presented itself to Dr. Shattuck, 
his fundamental requirement was that they should be brought up in 
the country, which he deemed far superior to urban surroundings for 
young lads; and next, that the school should be dominated and very 
thoroughly inspired by sound Episcopalian influences. It was true 
that he himself had not been brought up in an Episcopalian family; 
but his wife was of that creed, and as he thus came to know it he came 
also to be greatly attracted by it, and in time was an ardent Church- 
man, as is so likely to be the case where a faith or creed is adopted in 
one’s mature years. So now, to his mind, it was absolutely essential 
that his boys should be well saturated with the tenets which he him- 
self held so devoutly. But he scanned the educational field in vain; 
he could discern no school either rural or Episcopalian which filled his 
requirements. Pained by this distressing vacuum, he resolved that it 
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should exist no longer, and with prompt efficiency he proceeded at 
once to found the school of St. Paul’s, at Concord, New Hampshire. 
He furnished the initial funds for the enterprise out of his own liberal 
pocket. He established it on a farm which had been his country place 
and with such ability did he organize it, and with such acumen ar- 
range the curriculum and select the teaching force that it almost imme- 
diately took position in the first rank, though it began operations 
modestly enough, with a class composed of George Shattuck, Fred- 
erick Shattuck, and Horatio Bigelow. Soon, however, Dr. Henry A. 
Coit, as Rector, and St. Paul’s under his charge, became almost as 
famous in New England as Dr. Arnold and Rugby were in Old 
England; and in fact the two institutions were much alike in many 
respects. Here Fred remained five years, and then came to Boston, 
to study for a short time at the Boston Latin School, and afterward 
at the private school of Mr. Epes Sargent Dixwell. This move was not 
made because these two schools were supposed to be in any respect 
better than St. Paul’s, but rather because there was a prevalent feeling 
that for some inscrutable, indefinable reason a lad from either of these 
local seminaries seemed to touch the appreciation of the Harvard ex- 
amining board a little more deftly than an applicant from any other 
place seemed able to do. On the other hand, it was alleged as matter 
of fact that the boys from St. Paul’s were so over-well prepared that 
they really found little need for studying during the freshman year, 
and so too often became demoralized. So Dr. Shattuck, who was 
notoriously a very skilful navigator in perplexing currents, shrewdly 
steered his boy’s craft betwixt this Scylla and this Charybdis. To 
which of the three schools credit is due is immaterial. Betwixt them 
all success was attained — possibly in some measure due to Fred’s 
own exertions — and he passed his examinations and was admitted 
without “conditions” as a member of the Class of 1868. In college 
he did not attain the now obsolete position of “first scholar”’; it iseven 
probable that he was not regarded as a competitor for that distinction. 
On the other hand, during four years of temptation he had no clashes 
with the Faculty, and this too in spite of the fact that he was a member 
of that very compromising body known as the “Med Fac,” which 
certainly does not indicate any narrow-minded prejudice on his part 
against doing mischief. Also he was elected into the eminently aristo- 
cratic Porcellian Club, which of course established his position in the 
collegiate peerage. Altogether his course was just about that which a 
wise parent would desire for his son — not dissipated and respectably 
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studious. Meeting one of his classmates to-day and asking him about 
Shattuck, I got only: “I remember nothing especial, save that he was 
very [emphatically] popular.” 

After graduation the question of choosing a career of course arose. 
Yet it really was not much of a question for him. Three successive 
generations of progenitors who had all been physicians, and the ex- 
ample of his older brother George, who had already begun the study 
of medicine, combined to create a momentum which was not to be 
resisted. A like propensity has been observed in the families of other 
medical men; it reminds one of an Oriental caste. His own eldest son 
has since followed suit, and so has made the fifth in an unbroken suc- 
cession. Only in the royal line of England do we find a family calling 
so methodically followed. This decision made it matter of course to 
enter the Harvard Medical School. After completing satisfactorily 
the curriculum there, he desired what was then considered the much 
higher training to be had in Europe. Accordingly he went abroad, 
making two trips, which, together, constituted quite a prolonged stay. 
There he “walked the hospitals,” and listened to lectures in Paris, 
London, and Vienna especially, and in some minor places. After this 
was completed, he naturally felt that preparation could be pushed no 
farther and so returned to Boston in 1875, to “set up his shingle” and 
to await patients. Of course the sick, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind did not at once form a long row outside his office door, and he 
did not fare materially better than most neophytes do in a profession 
wherein the public looks for experience and some degree of maturity. 
After some time, however, he secured a position as instructor in the 
Harvard Medical School, and later his ambition aimed at a professor- 
ship there. This was not so easy to obtain, for naturally he was not 
the only aspirant for such a place. At last, however, the very eager 
competition was determined in his favor. These new duties he under- 
took with great zeal. They fitted well with his tastes and his abilities; 
in fact he was an exceptionally good instructor, for the liveliness of his 
mind and his picturesque and vivid way of expressing himself pleased 
the young men. When their attention was fixed, he would sometimes 
pause, look away for a moment, in thought, and then flash upon them 
some new, interesting remark. So he kept them alert alike by his man- 
ner, his form of expression, and the wisdom of what he said. A further 
consequence, if consequence it were, of his professorship was an imme- 
diate increase of his private practice, which now expanded rapidly. 
He had not started with any unusual éclat, but this stamp of official 
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approval evidently placed him more nearly where he belonged. He 
said of himself that his progress might have been somewhat slow for 
the reason that he was not especially interested in “chasing belly- 
aches,” but rather was ambitious for work in the Medical School. 


On June 19, 1876, Dr. Shattuck was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins Lee, a daughter of Colonel Henry Lee, then well known as a 
distinguished gentleman and an influential citizen in Boston. Gener- 
ally speaking, a man’s marriage may be set down as the most critical 
act in his life, to make or to mar his career. In the case of Dr. Shat- 
tuck, nothing more fortunate could have happened to him — or 
rather, could have been done by him, whichever may be the proper 
way to put it. The lady was at once clever and socially attractive in 
the highest degree; in tastes and temperament they were happily con- 
genial, and a life of delightful companionship lay before them. Both 
were very hospitable. They narrowed themselves down to no set or 
clique; their doors swung wide to all pleasant visitors, and such visi- 
tors came in liberal numbers. During long years their Sunday lunch- 
eons at Brookline became famous, not only through the large circle of 
their immediate friends, but widely among their acquaintance, for 
their invitations went generously far and wide. On these occasions the 
whole setting of the scene accorded admirably with the social gather- 
ings which were taking place. The house was spacious, old-fashioned, 
picturesque; and the grounds were even far more pleasing. The place 
had belonged, in what seem now ancient days, to Colonel Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins; from him his daughter, Mrs. Cabot, took it; her 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Lee, succeeded her, and from this lady, her 
mother, Mrs. Shattuck became in her turn the “Lady of the Manor.” 
In the more remote times, this part, at least, of Brookline was so pos- 
sessed by Cabots that it seemed almost a domain of a clan, and very 
good land-owners they were, for, as they loved rural surroundings, so 
they had rare skill and good taste in handling and developing their 
grounds. Among other things Mrs. Shattuck’s grandmother had built 
a little theatre annexed to her house wherein Cabots and Lees and 
Jacksons and their comrades used to give “private theatricals.” ’Tis 
eighty years since, yet “Box and Cox,” with Colonel Frank Lee on 
the stage, rises vividly before my eyes as I write; while loftier efforts 
were in order for the elders. The acres about the ancient house were in 
perfect keeping with its aspect, laid out with antique English taste in 
landscaping, with a “pleached walk” and all sorts of devices, such as 
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we read about in English books, but never see hereabouts. It would 
have been quite a fit scene for a novel, if novels of that kind were ever 
written in this country. Also Colonel Henry Lee, Mrs. Shattuck’s 
father, especially, had a passion for arboriculture and horticulture, 
and he exercised his taste year after year in planting trees and devel- 
oping shrubberies, with charming results. Thus altogether the 
ensemble was unique and fascinating. The only thing to be regretted 
was that Dr. Shattuck and his wife were prevented by modesty from 
having any just appreciation of the pleasure which they were giving 
to their guests. 


It is difficult — indeed, it would be foolish — for a man standing 
entirely outside of the medical calling to undertake to describe the 
professional qualities of a physician. Doubtless this task will be per- 
formed elsewhere and by a more competent hand. So far only as we 
laymen of the outside world saw and knew about Dr. Shattuck can I 
venture to speak of him in his profession. Among us outsiders, mere 
ordinary folk, he was extremely popular personally, and in point of 
ability we were perfectly convinced that he had no superior. When 
he was starting in practice, at a time when what we habitually call the 
“‘good old days”’ were then only commonplace present days, special- 
ization did not prevail to any appreciable extent. The gentlemen of 
the medical profession had not divided the human frame into prov- 
inces, allotted among themselves, and protected from trespass by a 
sort of general understanding or code of honor. The “general prac- 
titioner” still held his own, and up to the time when Dr. Shattuck 
came upon the scene there had always been some venerable and 
trusted gentleman who was called ‘“‘the leading physician,” or “the 
head of the profession,” just as in the sister profession there was, by 
the informal ballot of general consent, a “leader of the bar.’”’ Since 
there were two or three very competent rivals in the field, it may be 
prudent not to allot this distinction to him; but it is fair to say that no 
one outstripped him. Further, it was the fact that at an unusually 
early age it became customary to call him in for consultation. He is 
described to me by the gentlemen who thus worked with him as being 
possessed of a remarkably clear and quick insight. It is easy to feel 
sure that this was more than a conventional compliment if we recall 
that singularly keen, penetrating glance of his, which any one who 
knew him must have noted. He saw, where another man suspected. 
This expression of intelligent decision, quiet and unpretentious as it 
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was, of course had the further very valuable result of winning the 
entire confidence of his patient. So the sick man never wanted “‘to 
try somebody else,” and those who selected him as their physician 
remained as loyal as a band of patriots. Accordingly, one of his con- 
fréres tells me that he had an “unusually devoted” body of patients. 
Another quality which much endeared him to them was his cheeriness. 
This was his real temperament, and since it quite obviously was not 
artificially worked up or assumed, but was perfectly ingenuous, it had 
a very pleasant, as well as wholesome, effect. A professional comrade 
who knew him very intimately has said to me, “If a realist and an 
optimist can be combined, he did it”’; which signifies, I suppose, that 
while he knew grave probabilities he could still manage to hope. So 
his words of encouragement had somehow an inspiring sound, which 
in many cases, of course, involved practical help. His tact and his in- 
sight, both, were of the first order. He not only administered, but he 
personally helped. He was very tender-hearted, and no lapse of time 
or long custom of seeing illness and suffering could encrust this in- 
herent quality. An assistant told me that once he reported a condition 
of pus upon the lung of a tiny child. A puncture was necessary. Dr. 
Shattuck looked at him and said: “With a man, to whom one can ex- 
plain, I don’t mind it. But a baby —” and he shook his head and 
turned away his face. Certainly time and practice never diminished 
his sympathy. 

Another matter, not in the line of practice among patients, calls for 
mention. It is part of the evidence which goes to show what I believe 
to be true: that a really good doctor is usually a more than ordinarily 
good man. This is the immense amount of gratuitous labor, of time 
and toil, which leading physicians generously devote to assisting young 
men to acquire knowledge and fitness and sound principles in the pro- 
fessional careers which are before them. No other profession does the 
like. The law is a branch of business, and as such is absolutely prac- 
tical and selfish — saving, of course, for those little acts of individual 
kindness which occasionally speckle most of our lives. The clergy, 
poor fellows, have, as a rule, quite a hard enough time of it to provide 
their own modest subsistence. But medical men of ability, crowded 
with more than abundant business, devote long hours, which mean 
much money as well as much toil, to educating the throngs of youthful 
aspirants who may soon be developing into rivals in their own busi- 
ness. It is a generosity which is little appreciated, is taken for granted, 
and by no means brings that honorable recognition which it richly 
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deserves. Dr. Shattuck was very generous in bearing his full share in 
this sort of work; and he won more than the average measure of popu- 
larity among the students. I am told by his professional brethren that 
his clinics were exceptionally popular and were always crowded. He 
invariably succeeded in keeping the attention of the class. It was his 
personality that achieved this gratifying result, together with his pride 
in his profession, his enthusiasm and some quality in his delivery 
which kept interest alive. In consequence, it is not a figure of speech, 
but an accurate statement of fact to say that the students really 
crowded to hear him. House officers and nurses were eager to please 
him. In a word, he was the admired master. In no small measure, as 
has been already indicated, this was due to personal characteristics 
as much as to skill and knowledge. Though his name was not con- 
nected with any especial novelty in the way of medical science, he 
kept his mind liberally open to all new ideas. Thus it was largely 
through his influence that the profession was led to abolish the old 
notion of starving the patients in cases of typhoid fever. In this as 
always he showed courage as well as good common sense in connection 
with technical wisdom. The traditions and the etiquette of the pro- 
fession he treated with a becoming respect, but he never allowed them 
to hamper his free action according to his judgment. 

It was also his lot to obtain a more extended medical experience 
than was desirable. It may be only trivially sarcastic, or conceivably 
in some cases it may have a shade of truth, to say that it is a whole- 
some thing for a physician to widen his practical experience by once 
in his life falling ill. Dr. Shattuck would not have seemed one of those 
persons who required this bit of education; but he got it, and severely. 
In the full tide of his career he was laid low by two successive serious 
illnesses. One of these was of a peculiarly exhausting and painful 
nature, and the other involved surgery. He bore his suffering with a 
heroism which would have been a good example for those of his 
patients who had to face like conditions. Nor was his recovery quite 
complete; sequele annoyed him for many years. It was a lesson which 
he did not need, but it had the interesting result of giving proof of his 
mettle. There is an amusing story connected with one of these ill- 
nesses which surely it may be pardonable to interpolate: For a week or 
ten days the sick man had been allowed literally not a single swallow 
of nutrition. It was then decided to allow him just one teaspoonful of 
fluid. His brother George, putting the tiny mouthful to his lips, sud- 
denly stopped and said: “‘ Now, Fred, be careful — don’t guzzle this.” 
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The joke is George’s, but he would not have made it had he not been 
well assured that his brother had the spirit to take it well. Dr. Fred 
himself also could jest with a patient, upon sufficient provocation, as 
witness this: One day a woman patient, who had had and lost one hus- 
band, inclined to seek his advice as to the advisability of looking about 
for a second. She was explaining to him her reasons at wearisome 
length and setting forth what she conceived should be the functions 
and ordinary daily behavior of a husband. Exhausted, he at last said: 
“My good woman, I understand your case. What you want is not a 
husband, but a puppy dog. He will stay about the rooms and obey 
you, do what you tell him, and entertain you; and by the time you get 
tired of him, he will probably die.” 

Another affliction which assailed the Doctor was the loss of eyesight 
in one eye. Scripture may say what it will in favor of a single eye, but 
the popular prejudice still demands two, and he must have sometimes 
contemplated his jeopardy with some anxiety. But the loss was not 
observable to outsiders and he did not really suffer from it. The 
expression of his eyes, alike of both or of only one, was remarkable. 
It was singularly clear and piercing. I often used to note them as being 
the keenest eyes that I ever looked into. He always looked straight 
at his interlocutor, and seemed to be reading his very innermost 
thoughts. When he fastened that gaze upon you, you abandoned 
at once the hopeless task of trying to conceal or to mask anything 
that you might have even in your private consciousness. It was 
very odd; very impressive; I often noticed it. It was a sympa- 
thetic, understanding look; and when it was humorous, it was quite 
fascinating. But it was always so kindly withal that one did not much 
mind being scrutinized by it. Yet there could be fire in it, too, upon 
occasion, and though he invariably had his temper under perfect con- 
trol, he could be aroused to indignation — as every man who is good 
for anything can be. Perhaps it would be a somewhat extensive 
negation to allege that he was never in his life involved in a quarrel; 
but it is perfectly safe to say that, if he ever was, it was the other man 
who was to blame. 

Further, he assured the full use of his faculties at all times by keep- 
ing himself always as nearly “fit”? physically as cireumstances would 
permit. In his advanced years he used, during the spring and autumn 
months, to go to the Country Club, on Clyde Street, hard by his 
estate in Brookline, and there he would have a round of golf with an 
antagonist when one was to be had, but, if none happened to be there, 
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“with himself.” In the summer he did much sailing at Islesboro and 
occasionally handled his own boat. He also amused himself with 
bowling; sometimes he would chop and saw wood. By constant inter- 
est in other people, he wholly avoided self-absorption, and that isola- 
tion which is sure to come with old age. The old saying, “mens sana 
in corpore sano,” which has become so stale that one cannot write it 
without blushing, may be pulled into service just once more, because 
it describes him morally, mentally, and physically with such absolutely 
perfect accuracy. 

It was an inevitable consequence of such qualities of mind and char- 
acter that Dr. Shattuck should be a member of many societies and 
clubs. He began to be so in College, and he continued to be so through 
life, and not only in Boston but in sundry other cities. It is hardly 
worth while to devote to the enumeration of these at least half a page, 
which would be impressive, indeed, by its length, but which every 
reader would of course skip. Let it be more comfortably imagined. 
But it may be remarked that in all, or nearly all, these cases it was the 
society which sought him, not he who sought the society. The greater 
number were of course medical, and thus beyond the narrow bound- 
aries of my knowledge, and no doubt some professional writer will 
make the enumeration in a more appropriate place. It is worth while, 
however, to say that in Boston he had the honor of being elected to the 
presidency of the famous Tavern Club, a position esteemed to carry 
a high distinction. Of the famous Wednesday Evening Club he was an 
important member. And there is one other society, not medical, which 
certainly deserves mention because he was quite especially attached 
to it and very prominent in it. This was the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. This ancient and dignified body elected him to membership 
in the year 1916 and did itself a decidedly good turn thereby; for he 
became a very active member and contributed much to the Proceed- 
ings. It was not the tolerably familiar history of New England’s past 
that chiefly interested him; rather it was the anecdotes, the daily oc- 
currences, the humorous and characteristic bits. In some way, largely 
no doubt from family documents inherited from his own ancestors, 
he had a large fund of this sort of material, and he communicated it in 
frequent instalments. He sometimes read formal papers, but more 
often got up and talked to us for a while; and always, so soon as he 
was upon his feet, the assembly, which might before have been giving 
sporadic symptoms of somnolence, became at once aroused and 
attentive. Invariably he had something to say which was picturesque 
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and entertaining; and he seldom sat down without having stirred at 
least one good laugh, sometimes several. One especial contribution of 
his, of a more formal nature, really ought to be singled out for men- 
tion. When his very dear friend, Dr. Sturgis Bigelow, died, Dr. Shat- 
tuck was cast for writing the usual sketch of his life. He did so and 
his achievement was remarkable. Avoiding alike statistical dryness 
and ordinary eulogy, he drew a vivid, spirited, and attractive picture 
of a gentleman of strongly marked characteristics and of considerable 
abilities. It was a very brilliant piece of work. I well remember how 
I admired it, and said to him that his only disappointment must have 
been that Dr. Bigelow himself could not have the pleasure of reading 
it. It was a veritable tour de force. Dr. Holmes has said that the true 
way to measure a man’s greatness is not by his average, but by the 
best thing he ever did; exemplifying it (with his usual love of the 
horse) by saying that the rank of the trotter is established by the 
highest record that he ever scores. If this principle is applied to Dr. 
Shattuck, this paper on Dr. Bigelow will mark him at a very high 
notch indeed in literature. A man who could do so well by a friend 
ought to have the like done by him, but that is hardly likely to be the 
case. Good men may do as they would be done by, but lucky is he 
who secures the second half of the saying. 


A placid and serene old age is very beautiful as a phrase when it is 
not a euphemism for slow decadence. But in spite of its poetical — or 
theoretical, charm, it would by no means have gratified Dr. Shattuck. 
With his energetic temperament he needed his activities and his lively 
interests — a full life so long as life lasted. Happily this was accorded 
to him; his splendid vitality stood by him nobly. The illness which 
closed his life, though distressing, was of short duration, bringing his 
death at the Brookline house on the eleventh day of January, 1929. 
The funeral was at the First Parish Church in Brookline, and certainly 
an impressive and noteworthy multitude of mourners bore striking 
testimony to his widespread popularity and to the general estimation 
in which he was held. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


N a book that was published shortly before his death, a great 
teacher of medicine, Dr. Francis W. Peabody, wrote: ‘“‘It is 
probably fortunate that most systems of education are constantly 
i under the fire of general criticism, for if education were 
revision of left solely in the hands of teachers, the chances are good 
eto a that it would deteriorate.” Education is a subject that 
nearly every layman believes he is as well qualified to dis- 

cuss as are those who are professionally engaged in it. He is confirmed 
in this belief by the failure of educators to agree among themselves: 
they are constantly challenging the validity of one another’s methods; 
and there is a variety and confusion of methods that was undreamed 
of thirty years ago. During a period of which one of the most pro- 
nounced characteristics has been a tendency towards standardization 
in methods of production and distribution, education has not been 
standardized; on the contrary, it has manifested itself in many cults 
and has followed strange gods and goddesses. In a recent number of 
Harper’s Magazine Professor William B. Munro published an article 
entitled “Quack-Doctoring the Colleges”; he ridiculed a number of 
the “remedial tonics,” as he called them, that various colleges are 
administering — the Job-Analysis serum which will enable the college 
to give each student the kind of education that he most particularly 
needs in order to be prepared for his work in after life, the Orientation 
Ointment, which furnishes the student with an outline of pretty much 
everything, Nostrum Number Three, which means the abolition of 
the lecture system and the substitution of active participation by the 
student in the classroom exercises, the Antioch Antidote, which con- 
sists of hard work outside the college to offset the lethargic habits 
that the student acquires within it, the Johns Hopkins plan for a 
senior college, the Wisconsin plan for an experimental college, the 
Michigan plan for a university college. Since there is so much rest- 
lessness, so much experimenting on the part of educators, it is reason- 
able to conclude that they feel dissatisfied with the results of educa- 
tion. Why they are is not clear. By what standards of measurement 
do they decide to reject the methods of their predecessors as obsolete? 
What causes impel them to devise new methods — that are sure to 
be abandoned in favor of still others? Can it be that the desire to'do 
something striking, individual; original plays no negligible part in 
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determining educational policy? Should this be the case, a humble 
suggestion is presented herewith for the consideration of some bold 
innovator and sensationalist. 

Every one who has played baseball or golf or tennis knows that 
unless you follow through with the bat or club or racquet you don’t 
make a really good hit or drive or stroke. You may never be able to 
follow through, you may lack the gift for codrdination which is essen- 
tial to the execution of the movement, and yet you may learn to play 
a pretty good game. But it will never be more than pretty good. 
Babe Ruth and Bobby Jones and Bill Tilden all follow through. Now 
the principle that is recognized as fundamental in the games that so 
many college students play is just as fundamental in the work that 
they do. Yet has any college made use of this instrument lying ready 
to its hand, employed by its students daily under its eyes, and easily 
adaptable to educational methods? 

Consider the day’s program of a college student. At nine o’clock 
he attends, let us say, a class in history. At ten o’clock he goes 
to his room to study French for an hour. At eleven o’clock he 
goes to the French class. At twelve o’clock he returns to his room and 
spends an hour on English literature. Then it is time for lunch. After 
luncheon he spends an hour or two in the library looking up material 
for a paper that he must write for his course in history. He then feels 
that he needs exercise, and he devotes the next two hours to recrea- 
tion. He has an hour of study before dinner which he gives to English 
literature. After dinner he works on his history thesis. The next day 
is his easy day. His only morning class is at ten o’clock, in English. 
After it is over, he spends the rest of the morning in rather desultory 
reading and studying. In the afternoon he has from two to three 
hours of work in the chemical laboratory. These two days furnish a 
fair sample of the student’s apportionment of his intellectual efforts, 
assuming that he is a faithful student and does not deliberately idle 
and neglect his work. But now let us analyze what actually takes 
place in this typical student’s intellectual life. From the nine o’clock 
lecture on history he goes to study French. The walk from the recita- 
tion hall to his room takes five minutes. He needs five minutes more 
in order to get settled for study. Then, varying with the individual 
student, there is still some inertia to be overcome; the mind has to be 
adjusted to a new set of interests and ideas; the process of focusing it 
is likely to be a fussy one. But by twenty minutes past ten it is ac- 
complished. All goes smoothly till five minutes of eleven — thirty-five 
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minutes of good, solid, continuous study! Then time to get the books 
together and start for the classroom. After the French class is dis- 
missed, another hour, nominally, for study, reduced, however, actu- 
ally to about thirty-five minutes by the necessary process of settling 
and focusing and readjustment. And so it goes, day after day, time 
wasted, a lot of time in the aggregate if reckoned up for the year, but 
worse than that, far worse than that — no follow through! The mind 
is being checked, stopped short, pulled off the ball just when it is 
meeting it fairly and is ready to carry through with a fine free swing. 
Now the student that we have been considering is the conscientious 
fellow who holds himself carefully to his tasks. The student who is less 
conscientious comes out of a study period or a recitation with the gay 
thought, “That task is finished; now I’m entitled to some relaxation 
before taking on a new one.” The transition that means loss to the 
conscientious student may mean disaster to the more easy-going. 
Perhaps that fact is no reason for altering the system. On the other 
hand, if a system can be devised which does not present such ob- 
stacles to the process of getting an education, which will not cast 
adrift so many collegiate derelicts, should it not be preferred? 

Let us assume that the undergraduate should take courses in at 
least four subjects each year. Is there anything sacrosanct in the no- 
tion that his studies of these four subjects should be mingled and 
poured together, to flow a disturbed and turbid stream throughout 
the year, instead of being dealt with seriatim, each one as his sole and 
engrossing intellectual pursuit for a quarter of the year? If we were to 
represent the two methods by a graph or chart, we should depict the 
college year as it exists in the form of four layers, separated by hori- 
zontal lines, and as it might exist in the form of four compartments, 
separated by vertical lines. Compartment number one we will label 
history. The student enters it with the opening of college — about the 
first of October — and comes out of it the first of December. He then 
goes into compartment number two, which is French, and remains 
closeted with the French language and literature until the first of 
February. During February and March he gives his undivided atten- 
tion to chemistry; April and May he devotes to the reading and study 
of English literature. We might try to imagine the student’s daily 
schedule under such conditions and its effect on his mental processes. 
Take first the period in which he is at work on history. We may sup- 
pose him to attend at nine o’clock a lecture which orients him for the 
day’s study. To this he will set himself immediately after the lecture 
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is ended; his reading will go on without interruption until twelve 
o’clock, when he will attend a second meeting of the class and take 
part in the class discussion that is held for an hour under the in- 
structor’s guidance. After luncheon he will have an hour or two for 
collateral reading before he seeks recreation. In the evening he will be 
fresh for further historical study and research. Continuous concen- 
tration of this kind for two months on a certain period of history will 
enable the student to grasp it as a unit and to gain perspective and 
knowledge of detail as he is unlikely to do by giving the subject eight 
months of straggling attention. It is unnecessary and it would be 
tedious to escort the reader through the daily routine that the student 
would probably pursue in each of the remaining three compartments 
of the reconstructed academic year. But it may be worth while to 
suggest the immense advantage that would be offered in the study of 
languages. Can there be any doubt that the student who was required 
to hear and speak French for two hours every day for two months 
would gain greater facility in it than could be attained by one who was 
required to hear it and speak it for two hours every week for eight 
months? Especially when during the two months period he was con- 
centrating exclusively on the study of French literature? 

The objection may be raised that the student would find his studies 
under such an arrangement as is proposed intolerably monotonous — 
or that in at least one subject he would be condemned to two months 
of unrelieved drudgery. This objection would probably be valid in the 
case of very elementary courses. The plan here outlined would not be 
adapted to general use in high schools and preparatory schools — 
though in certain subjects even there it might be applied with some 
success. Most of the college studies are sufficiently advanced to per- 
mit the supposition that the student could devote himself to each one 
of them exclusively for two months with greater satisfaction than he 
can find in juggling with four of them simultaneously. No doubt there 
are some subjects which would compel more frequent intervals for 
rest than would others — just as some students excel others in their 
capacity for protracted mental effort. But the student who would 
find close application for two months to a single study tedious or 
exhausting would be equally sure to find the prosecution of four 
studies during the same period irksome and burdensome. 

Perhaps it will be said that a plan providing for such single-minded 
concentration in study is a poor preparation for life, because whatever 
occupation a man enters it seldom permits him to complete work on 
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one problem without compelling him meanwhile to give attention to 
several others. The physician and the surgeon go from patient to 
patient, the lawyer carries the affairs of various clients in his head, the 
manufacturer cannot concentrate his thoughts for very long on pro- 
duction to the exclusion of questions concerning the marketing of his 
product; why then should the student be exempt from the necessity of 
pursuing several lines of thought or subjects of study at the same time? 
Is there not something valuable in the training that he gets by doing 
this? It seems a sufficient answer to such a query to say that as the 
purpose of education is to enable the student to use his mind as 
effectively as possible, a method of education that presents obstacles 
to the most effective use of it is unsound. The fact that the exigencies 
of modern life subject most men and women to a multitude of dis- 
tractions and interruptions in their work hardly constitutes a reason 
for introducing distractions and interruptions into the student’s work 
and maintaining that these are in themselves a part of education. 
That method which most effectively enriches and stimulates the mind 
of the student will best prepare him to work intelligently and effec- 
tively under whatever distractions may later beset him. And it can 
hardly be gainsaid that men who are engaged in scientific research 
or in creative work, men who by the nature of their occupation live 
the life of the student, are most impatient of distraction and inter- 
ruption and insist on devoting themselves exclusively to the task 
which is absorbing all their interest until they have finished it. The 
undergraduate should be accorded the privilege which advanced 
students demand, of letting himself go in a subject, of thrashing 
round in it and getting worked up over it and trying to possess himself 
of it — of practising in it the art of follow through, instead of being 
condemned by custom to an academic life of flutter and fritter. 
From time to time the complaint is made that the colleges suffer 
from a lack of inspired and inspiring teachers. How effective as a 
teacher would the football coach be if his pupils were being drilled 
daily in one or two other games besides football? The numerous able 
teachers who are to be found in every college are balkéd of a fair op- 
portunity to awaken the student’s interest and conduct it through 
stages of growth and development. Many students who might be- 
come deeply interested in their studies never attain to more than a 
superficial interest in them. For their failure the blame should not be 
placed upon the teacher. The flowering of a student’s interest must 
proceed from within; it cannot be produced by the magic of a teacher’s 
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incantation. Freedom to engage in consecutive, uninterrupted work 
under intelligent guidance is what college education should guarantee 
to every student, and if it did indeed guarantee this, there would be 
fewer lamentations about the paucity of heaven-sent teachers. In- 
stead of guaranteeing freedom, it shackles the student’s mind. Under 
the fetters that the college schedule rivets on, the mind of the student 
can no more display or develop its potential ability than could Babe 
Ruth ever have displayed or developed his home run power if he had 
always been constrained to wear a harness that restricted the swing 
of his bat to an arc of sixty degrees. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


For some time there has been discussion of desirable changes in the meth- 
ods of the Graduate School, more especially in connection with the traditional 
requirement for the Master of Arts degree. To secure this degree thieeaies 

a graduate student must take and pass four approved courses changes in 
with a grade of B or better in each. In other words, while the er 
Bachelor’s degree no longer rests upon the mere accumulation 

of credits in a definite number of courses, the Master’s degree continues on 
that basis, except in one department, namely, the Department of Economics, 
where the degree is awarded on the basis of a general examination. It is now 
suggested that this requirement of a general examination be extended to other 
departments. In that case the credits obtained in courses by candidates for 
the degree of A.M. will become immaterial. A comprehensive examination 
will become the final test, with the courses of instruction serving as one means 
(though not the only means) of preparation for that examination. The adop- 
tion of such a plan would approximate the requirements for the A.B. and the 
A.M. degrees in principle, although not in difficulty. The comprehensive ex- 
aminations for the latter would of course be more searching. 

The suggested change would undoubtedly make the Master’s degree more 
difficult to secure than at present. It would probably mean that students 
coming to the Harvard Graduate School from colleges other than Harvard 
would in many cases have to spend two years before the Master’s degree could 
be obtained. At present most of them are able to acquire it in a single year. 
The result, for the moment at least, would likely be a decrease in the Graduate 
School’s enrollment, for rather than spend two years in quest of the A.M. 
degree at Harvard many graduate students would go elsewhere. This would 
not be an undesirable outcome if we could be sure that only the weaker or less 
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well-prepared students would be deterred from coming. The chances are that 
the diversion would include some of the best. At present a good many of our 
best graduate students come to Harvard with financial support sufficient for 
a single year only. They expect to take the Master’s degree in that time and go 
to work, usually into teaching. But during their initial year at Harvard their 
quality is discovered and they are enabled, through the award of fellowships or 
by appointment as assistants, to continue with us for a year or two years 
longer. The effect of the proposed change upon such men (and their number is 
by no means negligible) would seem to deserve consideration. 

There are other questions relating to the requirements for degrees in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences which might well have discussion when 


The the foregoing changes are in view. One of them relates to the 
— existing conditions upon which the degree of Ph.D. is awarded. 
egree 


In general these include the passing of two examinations, one of 
a general nature and one on the candidate’s special field, together with the 
submission of an acceptable thesis. Complaint is made, especially by the 
authorities of small colleges, that too much stress is placed upon research 
ability, as shown in the thesis, and that many doctors of philosophy do not 
prove to be well fitted for the career of college teaching into which most of them 
expect to go. Research ability is not an essential of success in most colleges. 
Breadth of training and teaching ability are the important things, or, at any 
rate, are so regarded. The complaint is made that young men who are not 
going to devote their lives to research, but to the teaching of undergraduates, 
should be given a training appropriate to the needs. In other words the Ph.D. 
degree should be a voucher, not of research capacity alone, but of broad schol- 
arship and of an ability to impart knowledge to others. There would seem to 
be some merit in that contention so long as most holders of the doctorate are 
likely to make a profession of teaching, especially in institutions where little 
or no postgraduate instruction is given. 

Much of the trouble would seem to go deeper than the mere habit of over- 
emphasizing research. Young men of broad interests, with imagination, force 
and personality do not appear in any excess of numbers among candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree either at Harvard or elsewhere. The best men in college 
graduating classes everywhere tend to avoid the teaching profession, including 
the profession of college teaching. One reason is that they believe that pro- 
fession to be hopelessly underpaid. Indeed the underpayment of college pro- 
fessors has been so universally dilated upon, both by professors themselves 
and by others, that there has developed in the public mind an exaggerated idea 
concerning the depths of poverty to which every one entering the profession 
must consign himself for life. 

That exaggerated impression has deflected many capable young men from 
a career which offers great and real satisfactions. College teachers, and indeed 
all teachers, ought to be better paid. But even as it is they are not always on 
the brink of starvation: on the contrary, if you will take them as a class, the 
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country over, college professors probably live as comfortably as the general 
run of lawyers, architects, physicians, ministers, and business men in the same 
communities. But there are very few prizes in the profession of college teach- 
ing, as there are in law, medicine and business. Even those who go to the top 
do not go very high financially. By the practice of paying all its professors of 
equal rank substantially the same remuneration the American college has 
associated itself with the method used in all branches of the public service, 
namely that of fixed pay for each designated grade, with routine increases and 
an established maximum. Under that plan the public service has not been 
successful in recruiting permanent officials of conspicuous ability, and it is 
doubtful that the colleges can reasonably hope, in the long run, to allure the 
best by using the same methods. There might be some objections, of course, 
to any plan under which a few distinguished professors would be paid a good 
deal more than the rest, but the value of such a practice in attracting more 
capable recruits into the profession would seem to warrant its consideration. 
Already some universities and colleges have adopted it. 

Some changes have been made in the rules concerning admission to Harvard 
College. The limit of 1000 remains unaltered, but with the added provision 
that this quota shall include “dropped” freshmen, that is, fresh- Changes in 
men who have failed to gain promotion into the Sophomore admission 
Class. Under the earlier rules, an applicant was entitled to — 
admission if he made a weighted average of 75 per cent or better at his entrance 
examinations. The Committee on Admission is now given a wider range of 
discretion, being empowered to admit “all candidates within the quota whose 
examinations and actual records show them to be students of high academic 
distinction and of good moral character.”’ In interpreting this rule, stress is to 
be laid upon “‘Character and fitness and the promise of greatest usefulness in 
the future.” As regards the top-seventh rule, so-called, admission is to be dis- 
cretionary as to schools. No school may claim a vested right in respect of 
this privilege. The changes tend to make the rules more flexible. It has also 
been provided that after next autumn no September admission examinations 
will be held. The number of boys taking the September examinations has 
steadily declined in recent years and those admitted in September have been, 
on the average, inferior to those entering in June. 

The number of undergraduates who are candidates for honors shows an 
increase this year, being 830 out of the 2370 men in the three upper classes. 
This is 35 per cent, as against less than 32 per cent a year ago. Jucrease in 
In the ten largest fields Mathematics shows the highest percent- candidates 
age of candidates for honors, with 55.3 per cent of its students so a 
enrolled. History and Literature is second, with 48 per cent, and Govern- 
ment is third, with 42 per cent. Some of the small fields naturally have larger 
percentages. In Astronomy, for instance, the smallest of the 25 fields of con- 
centration, all four of its concentrators are candidates for honors. 

Of the seniors concentrating in Mathematics, 68 per cent are candidates for 
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honors; and 66.7 per cent of the seniors in the Department of History and 
Literature are candidates. These figures are regarded as more significant than 
those for juniors and sophomores, who not infrequently change their fields of 
concentration. 

The combined field of History, Government, and Economies is by far the 
largest in the College; 775 members of the three upper classes are enrolled in 
that Division, and it has had a steady gain since 1926. One of its departments, 
that of Economics, has become the largest single field in the College, displac- 
ing English, which until this year was in first place. Economics now counts 
417 members, as against 394 for English. History is third, with 233 concen- 
trators. The combined field of Modern Languages, containing the Romance 
Languages, German, and English, numbers 634 concentrators, which is a con- 
siderable decrease over its 1926 total of 776, but far larger than any other com- 
bined field except History, Government, and Economics. 

Among other large fields which show gain over the previous year are History 
and Literature, the Fine Arts, and the Biochemical Sciences. Fine Arts has 
risen in two years from tenth to sixth place. Government, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Psychology, and the Romance Languages show losses. 

The Harvard Coiperative Society continues to grow. Its sales, profits, 
and dividends were larger during the past year than ever before. The fol- 
The Coopera- lowing officers have been elected for 1928-1929: President, 
tive Society = Henry S. Thompson, ’99; vice-president, Professor Austin W. 
Scott; secretary, Walter Humphreys; treasurer, John L. Taylor; stock- 
holders, Professor Frank L. Kennedy, and John W. Lowes, ’20; directors, 
R. A. Stout, ’29, of Louisville; W. P. Lage, ’30, of New York City; and F. H. 
Gade, 2d, ’31, of New York City, from the undergraduates. Professor Clinton 
P. Biddle and Professor Alfred C. Redfield, from the University-at-large, 
Delmar Leighton, ’19, from the officers of the University, Professor Kenneth 
B. Murdock, from the alumni, and Fisher Hills from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Figures compiled by the Committee on Admissions disclose that public 
school graduates as a whole continue to make better records in Harvard College 
Public vs. than do boys from private schools, or from the special tutoring 
private school schools. Of the 880 men who were enrolled in the class of 1929 
on during its freshman year, 436 came from public schools, 411 
from private schools, and 33 from tutoring schools. Of the 436 who entered 
from public schools, 102 obtained ranks which gave them places on the Dean’s 
List, and 60 had unsatisfactory records; of the 411 men from private schools, 
53 were put on the Dean’s List and 92 had unsatisfactory records. 

The number of men who entered the class of 1930 from public schools was 
eight more than the number from private schools, but the number in the 
former classification who were pJaced in the first three groups of the Rank 
List at the end of their freshman year was 54 larger than the number who came 
from private schools, and the public school men contributed 58 less to those 
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who had unsatisfactory records and 19 less to those whose connection with the 


College was severed. 


Of the 48 men who last year entered the freshman class from tutoring 
schools, two were on the Dean’s List, twenty made unsatisfactory records, and 
twelve had their connection with the College severed. 

The Trustees of the Huntington Foundation at San Marino, California, have 
entered into an arrangement with the Harvard University Press for a series of 


Huntington Library publications. Through this arrangement 


An arrange- 


the trustees of the Library hope to make accessible to scholars ment with 


and to the public the manuscripts and other material which 


the Hunting- 
ton Library 


could hitherto be used only in the Huntington Library building. 
The first of these joint publications is a line-for-line reproduction of the 
unique copy of “‘the Massachusetts General Lawes and Libertyes of 1648.” 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of October 29, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Esther M. Baxendale (Mrs. 
Thomas A. Baxendale), $26,935.66 in cash, and real 
estate valued at $12,001 on account of her bequest. 

From the estate of Edgar Huidekoper, $2000 to be 
added to the endowment fund of Harvard College. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch), $1500. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck for the gift of 
$352.81 in cash and securities valued at $99,647.19 
to establish “The David L. Edsall Revolving 
Loan Fund for Medical Students.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $32,025.88 
towards the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of $12,500 
for the William Ziegler Memorial Endowment for 
Teaching and Research in International Relation- 
ship. 

To Miss Elizabeth W. Frothingham and Mr. John 
W. Frothingham for the gifts of $10,000 each, to 
Mr. Francis M. Weld for the gift of $2500, to 
Mr. Clarence L. Hay for the gift of $500, to Messrs. 
Rodolphe L. Agassiz, William R. Castle, Jr., and 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., for the gifts of $100 each, to 
Mr. Walter M. Hart for the gift of $10 and to Mr. 
Grenville H. Norcross for the gift of $4.50 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift 
of $9450 for special salaries. 


To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of se- 
curities valued at $5057.36 to establish the “Caro- 
line Miller Parker Collection Fund” in the College 
Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $5000 
and to Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $4400 
for alterations and repairs at the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$4000 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Clarence Dillon for the gift of $2500 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift of 
$2500 for the Division of Chemistry. 

To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the gift of $800 for Fellowships and scholarships 
in Fine Arts. 

To Mrs. Grace E. W. Reilly for the gift of $300 
for Student Aid. 

To Mrs. Charles Almy for the gift of $200 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. George F. Steedman for the gift of $200 
for research work at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $300 for 
the Research Fellowship in the Law School. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $350 towards the Harvard Club of Oregon-Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs Scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of New {Bedford for the 
gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $350 for the scholarship for 1928-29. , 

To the Harvard Club of Oregon for the gift of 
$150 towards the Harvard Club of Oregon-Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs Scholarship for 1928-29. _ 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $85 towards the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift of $125 dollars for social research. 

To sundry subscribers for gifts towards a copy of 
the portrait of Dr. Henry Pickering Walcott. 

To Mr. Charles S. Hopkinson for the gift of $100 
for the Department of Obstetrics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $65 towards 
the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 
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To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Lew Hahn for the gift of $50 for the case 
system of teaching in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $10 
towards a fund to be known as “Friends of the 
Peabody Museum.” 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect August 10, 1928: Harold DeWitt 
Cross, as Professor of Dentistry for Children. 

To take effect September 1, 1928: Dane Farns- 
worth Smith, as Assistant in English. 

To take effect November 1, 1928: Helmut Den- 
nig, as Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1928: Samuel 
James Guernsey, Instructor in Anthropology; 
Joseph Augustine Cushman, Lecturer on Micro- 
Paleontology; Jack Henry Sandground, Curator of 
Helminthology; Malcolm Robert Irwin, Research 
Fellow in Applied Biology. 

Assistants: George Bosworth Burch in Astronomy; 
John Elbert Bridgers, Jr., Albert Washburn 
Kelsey, Frederick Root McCreary, Pierpont 
Stackpole, and William Ichabod Nichols, in Eng- 
lish; Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., and Peter Wolfe, in 
Fine Arts; Frederick Lidell Bronner, John Milton 
Potter, Howard McGau Smyth, and Harold 
Fisher Wilson, in History; Bernard Bandler, 2d, and 
Rufus Orlando Suter, Jr., in Philosophy; Victor 
Guillemin, Jr., in Physics, George Davis Snell, in 
Zoblogy. 

Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: 
William Duane, Research Fellow in Physics; Chan- 
ning Chamberlain Simmons, George Gilbert Smith, 
George Adams Leland, Jr., Ernest Merril] Daland, 
Surgeons; Edwin Parker Hayden, William Martin- 
dale Shedden, and Charles Carrol] Lund, Surgeons 
to Out-Patients; Edwards Woodbridge Herman, 
Varaztad Hovhaness Kazanjian, and Carl Helge 
Ernlund, Assistant Laryngologists; Lawrie Byron 
Morrison and Merrill Clary Sosman, Consulting 
Roentgenologists; Arthur Moses Greenwood, Der- 
matologist. 

For ten months from September 1, 1928: Law- 
rence Henry Sophian, Assistant in Pathology at 
the Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 

For one year from October 16, 1928: Murray 
Munroe Sprung, Research Fellow in Chemistry. 

For the second half of 1928-29: Charles Lowell 
Viles, Assistant in Economics. 

From September 1, 1928: William Coolidge 
Lane, Librarian Emeritus; Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Winthrop Sprague Brooks, Custodian 
of Birds’ Eggs and Nests; Herbert Friedmann, 
Associate in African Ornithology. 


Voted to change the title of John Volk- 


[ March 


mann from Assistant in Psychology to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Psychology. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that the 
rules in regard to the limitation of Fresh- 
men be amended as follows: 


(1) That, until otherwise ordered, the limit of 
1000 Freshmen shall include dropped 
Freshmen as well as those newly admitted to 
the College and Engineering School. 

(2) That all candidates within the quota shall 
be admitted whose examinations and school 
records, in the judgment of the Committee 
on Admission, show them to be students of 
high academic distinction and of good moral 
character. 

(3) That the application of the rule concerning 
candidates from the first seventh of their 
schools be discretionary as to schools with the 
Committee on Admission. 

(4) That the rules for the admission of ecandi- 
dates lay emphasis on character and fitness 
and the promise of the greatest usefulness in 
the future, as a result of a Harvard education. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that in 1930 
and thereafter admission examinations in 


September be discontinued. 


Meeting of November 12, 1928 

Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of October 8 consenting to the ap- 
pointment of Amos Irving Hadley as 
Clinical Professor of Operative Dentistry 
from September 1, 1928; to the election of 
Joseph Lyons Snider as Associate Profes- 
sor of Business Statistics, to serve for five 
years from September 1, 1928, as voted by 
the Corporation September 24; to the ap- 
pointment of Edward Reynolds as Di- 
rector of Peabody Museum, Albert Joseph 
McMullen, Delmar Leighton, and George 
Grenville Benedict as members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from September 1, 1928, and to the ap- 
pointment of the Administrative Board 
for University Extension for the year 
1928-29, all as voted by the Corporation 
October 8, 1928. 
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The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 


cepted: 

From the estate of Esther M. Baxendale (Mrs. 
Thomas A. Baxendale) real estate valued at $140,- 
500, and $14.18 in cash. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3589 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,028.62 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 cents for the George A. McKinlock, 
Jr., Dormitory. 

To Dr. Henry Lyman for the gift of $1125 to be 
used for the Bio-Chemistry Department. 

To Mr. Frederic W. Lord for the gift of $750 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift of 
$500 towards a certain salary. 

To Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes for the gift of 
$500 to the Harvard Law School. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for the gift of 
$500 to be added to the principal of the Willard 
Peele Hunnewell Fund. 

To Mr. C. Mahlon Kline for the gift of $500 
for special research in the Department of Medicine. 

To Mr. Charles Burlingham for the gift of $100, 
to Mr. Charles C. Burlingham for the gift of $250, 
to Mr. Robert C. Flack for the gift of $500, to 
Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of $200, 
and to Professor Frederick Merk for the gift of $10 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 
for the purchase of books for the Zodlogical 
Laboratory. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for the gift of 
$250 for the Department of Geology. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 for the George Schtinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for alterations and repairs in the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $3 towards the scholarship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $360 on 
account of Zodlogy 6. 

To Mr. William G. Mather for the generous gift 
of a manuscript diary kept by Joseph Green of the 
Class of 1695. 

To His Worship Mayor John Stuart Franklin 
and to the Town Council of the Municipality of 
Bloemfontein for the free and generous gift of the 
site for the southern station of the Harvard 
Observatory. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 





For one year from September 1, 1928: Research 
Fellows: LeRoy Umberger Spence and Paul William 
Preisler, in Chemistry; Kurt Schneider, in Economics. 

Assistants: Benjamin Rowland, in Fine Arts; 
Albert Francis Birch, in Physics. 

Medical School: Norman Ross Joseph, Research 
Assistant in Pediatrics. Teaching Fellows: Alex- 
ander Marble and Thomas Van Orden Urmy, in 
Medicine. Assistants: Paul Ivan Yakovlev, in 
Neuropathology; Stanley John Gregory Nowak in 
Surgery. Research Fellows: Alexander Ludwig von 
Muralt, in Physical Chemistry; Francis Mozart 
Thurmon, in Medicine; Alexander Watts Make- 
peace, in Obstetrics. 

Dental School: Instructor: Harold Lea Peacock, 
in Industrial Dentistry. Associates: Frank Alex- 
ander Delabarre, Milo Hellman, and Alfred Paul 
Rogers, in Orthodontia. Assistants: Ralph William 
Short, in Orthodontia; Harry Samuel Saidel, in 
Operative Dentistry. 

For second half 1929-30: Medical School: Walter 
Bradford Cannon, Exchange Professor to France. 

Fine Arts: For second half 1928-29 and for the 
academic year 1929-30; George Leslie Stout, 
Associate Keeper of the Ross Study Series and 
Lecturer on Design. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Dunlop 
Lindsay, Godkin Lecturer for the year 
1928-29. 

Voted to make the following changes in 
title: 

Hervey Bertrand Elkins, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Chemistry, from Assistant in Chemistry; 
Greene Smith FitzHugh, Assistant in Medicine, 
from Research Fellow in Medicine; Maxwell Finland, 
Teaching Fellow in Medicine and Charles Follen 
Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene, from Charles 
Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. William 
Chauncey Egloff, Research Fellow in Medicine. 
from Assistant in Medicine. 


Meeting of November 26, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 
Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Esther M. Baxendale (Mrs. 
Thomas A. Baxendale), $21,542.99 in securities, 
and $1308.01 from unexpired insurance. 

From the estate of Charles F. Choate, Jr., 
$14,231.61 for research and study of the cause and 
cure of asthma. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts. 


To Mr. Edward W. Bok for the gift of $22,000 
for Advertising Awards in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 
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To the United States Army Base Hospital 
Number Five for the gift of $19,121.48 for the 
Medical School memorial parapet. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for the gift of 
$2500 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. James Henry Rand, Jr., for the gift of 
$2000 to be added to the Miriam Smith Rand 
Fund. 

To Mr. Lucius Wilmerding for the gift of $2500, 
to Messrs. Samuel Cabot, Henry Lyman and 
Bernon S. Prentice for the gifts of $500 each, to 
Messrs. William K. Richardson, Philip L. Spald- 
ing and John E. Thayer for the gifts of $100 each, 
to Mr. Paul C. Cabot for the gift of $50 and to the 
Harvard Zionist Society for the gift of $1.50 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$1064.73 for the Peabody Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift 
of $500 for the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To Mr. Ralph Lowell for the gift of $500 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of $50 
towards the Foreign Graduate Scholarship in the 
Law School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Profes- 
sor Walter R. Spalding for the generous 
gift of his father’s oak desk, to remain in 
the Music Building as a part of the equip- 
ment. 

The President reported the death of 
Charles Montraville Green, Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Emeritus, on 
November 20th, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. 

The President reported that the usual 
grouping of colleges on the Western Ex- 
change has been changed as follows: Pro- 
fessor Mercier, Beloit, Grinnell and Colo- 
rado Colleges; Professor Stetson, Carleton, 
Knox and Pomona Colleges. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Lucien 
Feraud, Research Fellow in Mathematics; Dwight 
Westley Chapman, Jr., Assistant in Psychology; 
George Edward Gardner, Assistant in Education. 

Peabody Museum: Frederick Roelker Wulsin, 
Assistant to the Director; William Henry Claflin, 
Jr., Curator of Southeastern Archeology; Cornelius 
Burton Cosgrove and George Schwab, Associates 
in Anthropology. 


From January i, 1929— September 1, 1929: 
Law School: Otis Harrison Fisk, Research Fellow. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Zodlogy, to serve 
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from September 1, 1929; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Leigh 
Hoadley was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, to serve from September 1, 1929; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Joshua Whatmough was 
elected. 

Voted to change the title of Donald De- 
witt Durrell from Assistant in Education 
to Instructor in Education for the year 
1928-29. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Ralph Barton Perry for the second 
half of the academic year 1929-30, in ac- 
cordance with the rules adopted by this 
Board December 10, 1923. 


Meeting of December 10, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of November 26, consenting to the 
election of Charles Homer Haskins as the 
Henry Charles Lea Professor of Medieval 
History, and of James McCauley Landis as 
Professor of Legislation, both to serve from 
September 1, 1928, as voted by the Cor- 
poration October 8; to the appointment of 
Alfred Chester Hanford as Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, and of William Coolidge Lane 
as Librarian Emeritus, both from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, and to the amendment of 
the rules in regard to the limitation of 
freshmen, all as voted by the Corporation 
October 29; to the appointment of George 
Leslie Stout, as Associate Keeper of the 
Ross Study Series and Lecturer on Design, 
for the second half of 1928-29 and for the 
year 1929-30, as voted by the Corpora- 
tion November 12; and approving the fol- 
lowing vote of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences: “‘ The Faculty welcomes the idea 
of dividing the undergraduate body into 
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social units of appropriate size, and re- 
joices that means have been found to 
carry out this plan.” 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


From the estate of Edmund Dana Barbour, 
$4505. 

From the estate of Cora N. T. Stearns (Mrs. 
Thomas J. Stearns), $3457.50 in cash and securi- 
ties valued at $1. 

From the estate of Miss Katherine H. Holden, 
$2000 to establish funds in memory of her bro- 
thers, Artemas Rogers Holden, Jr. and Francis 
Marion Holden. 

From the estate of Herbert Darling Foster, $950. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $40,145 
towards the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20,116.50 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,028.62 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66, for the George A. McKinlock, 
Jr., Dormitory. 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$7500 for research in the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5775 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for the gift of 
$5000 and to Mr. Henry W. Cunningham for the 
gift of $500 for the Blue Hill Meteorological Ob- 
servatory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3995 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Bon Ami Company for the gift of $3000 
for research in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1625 
towards the purchase of a portrait of Chief Justice 
Benjamin Prat for the Law School. 

To the Committee on Electric Shock for the 
gift of $1500 and to Dr. Henry S. Forbes for the 
gift of $150 for research in Asphyxia in the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Nathan L. Amster for the gift of $1000 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$500 for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Francis H. Dewey, Jr., for the gift of 
$500, to Miss Ellen T. Bullard for the gift of $250, 
to Mrs. Arthur T. Bradlee for the gift of $100 and 
to Mrs. Mary C. Thigpen for the gift of $10 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $310 
towards the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial 
Fund. 
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To Dr. Stanley Cobb for the gift of $250 for re- 
search in Epilepsy in the Department of Neuro- 
pathology. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $100 towards a scholarship for the year 
1928-29, 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift 
of $100 towards the Harvard Dames Scholarship. 

To Mr. Joseph Husband for the gift of $100 for 
College Aid. 

To Mr. Edward Wigglesworth for the gift of 
$100, to Mr. Boies Penrose, 2d, for the gift of $50 
and to Mr. William A. Jeffries for the gift of $25 
for Zodlogy 6. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 for the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To the United States Army Base Hospital 
Number Five for the gift of $13.12 towards the 
Medical School memorial parapet. 


The resignation of Benjamin Earl 
Clarke as Instructor in Pathology was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect De- 
cember 1, 1928. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1928: Earl 
LeRoy Burkey, Research Fellow in Public Health 
Administration; Christian Archibald Herter, 2d, 
Member of the Epilepsy Commission in the Medical 
School (in place of Robert C. Morse, deceased); 
Richard Cannon Eley, Assistant in Pediatrics; 
Haqvin Malmros, Research Fellow in Biological 
Chemistry; John Reginald Cuff, Research Fellow in 
Pathology; . 

For the second half of 1928-29: Charles Hall 
Grandgent, Acting Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

From November 1, 1928 — September 1, 1929: 
Moses Ralph Kaufman, Research Fellow in 
Psychiatry. 

From January 1, 1929—September 1, 1929: 
John Archibald Ferguson, Instructor in Path- 
ology. 

For the first half of 1929-30: Marcel Aubert, 
Lecturer on Fine Arts. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Kenneth 
Payson Kempton, Instructor in English. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Arthur 
Burkhard, Assistant Professor of German and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Ed- 
ward Hastings Chamberlin, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Lionel Denis Peterkin, 
Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin and Tutor in 
the Division of Ancient Languages. 


Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Charles Stebbins Fairchild Professor of 
Comparative Public Law, to serve from 
September 1, 1929; whereupon ballots 
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being given in, it appeared that Joseph 
Redlich was elected. 

Voted to change the title of Arthur 
Moses Greenwood and Clarence Guy 
Lane from Assistant in Dermatology to 
Instructor in Dermatology for the year 
1928-29. 

Voted to appoint Dr. Consantin Leva- 
diti, Professor of Micro-Biology at the 
Pasteur Institute and member of the 
Academy of Medicine at Paris, as Cutter 
Lecturer on Preventive Medicine for the 
year 1928-29. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Professor Arthur Burk- 
hard for-the first half of 1929-30; Profes- 
sor William Bennett Munro for the first 
half of 1929-30. 


Meeting of January 7, 1929 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Adams, 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee, $500,- 
000. 

From the estate of Esther M. Baxendale (Mrs. 
Thomas A. Baxendale), $77,500 in real estate. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $583.34. 

From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman), $13.36 to be added to the 
“James Goldthwaite Freeman Fund” and $13.35 
to be added to the “Laura Lucretia Case Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$999,000 for the endowment of the School of 
Public Health. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 27,792.22 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $26,500 
towards the Ten-Million-Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 
$12,500 towards the William Ziegler Memorial 


Endowment for teaching and research in Inter- 


national Relationships. 
To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of $11,- 
028.62 for retiring allowances. 
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To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
$10,000, to Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of 
$6,000, and to Mrs. William Lowell Putnam for 
the gift of $500 for Peabody Museum improve- 
ments. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
Dormitory. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $7000 
towards the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for the gift of $5000 to 
be added to the Francis H. Burr Memorial. 

To Judge Frederick P. Cabot for the gift of 
$5000 to the Law School for a Survey relating to 
Juvenile Courts and Delinquency. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $4000 for 
current expenses of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$4000 towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3928.29 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for the gift of $3750 for 
publishing ‘‘ Art Studies.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50 in 
eash and securities valued at $3551.80 towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Herbert N. Straus, Jesse I. Straus, 
and Percy S. Straus for the gift of $3500 towards 
the Isidor Straus Professorship in Business 
History. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2500 
towards a certain salary. 

To “H. N. C.” for the gift of $2500 for the 
Medical Clinic at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To Mr. G. Gorham Peters for the gift of $2500 
for the purchase of books for the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Library of the Medical School Dormitory. 

To Mr. G. Frederick Schwarz for the gift of 
$2500 and for the gift of land in Petersham, for the 
Harvard Forest 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift 
of $2500 towards the “Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research.” 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the 
gift of $2000 for a Fellowship. 

To William H. Claflin, Jr., for the gift of $1500 
for explorations for the Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $1429.15 
for the Department of Physiology. 

To Mr. George F. Baker for the gift of $1368.94 
for the endowment of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., for the gift of 
$1000 for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Albert D. Lasker for the gift of $1000 
towards a certain salary. 

To the St. Joseph Lead Company for the gift of 
$1000 for the Department of Industrial Hygiene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $875 for 
special apparatus in the Jefferson Physical Labor- 
atory. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$591.56 towards a scholarship for the year 1928- 
1929. 
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To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $247 towards a scholarship for the year 1928- 
29. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 towards a scholarship for the year 1928-29. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for the gift 
of $500 towards the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck and Mrs. Shat- 
tuck for the gifts of $500 each for the Endowment 
Fund of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory. 

To two anonymous friends for the gift of $500, 
to Mrs. Greely S. Curtis for the gift of $300, to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Hamlen for the gift of $250, and to 
Mrs. Robert N. Nye for the gift of $25 for Epi- 
lepsy Research in the Department of Neuro- 
pathology. 

To “S. E. M.” for the gift of $300 towards a 
certain salary. 

To Mr. Paul V. Bacon for the gift of $250 
for spec ial lectures. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visii the Depart- 
ment of Mathematies for the gift of $200 for books 
and other expenses. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for the gift of $100 for 
the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. William H. Wheelock for the gift of $100 
for Student Aid. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Professor James Richard Jewett for the 
gift of $50 for incidental expenses of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Mr. James Duncan Phillips for the gift of 
$50 for books for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Ernst R. Behrend for the gift of $50 to 
be added to the principal of the Fund for German 
books, for the College Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Professor Charles W. Killam for the gift 
of $25 towards the “Jay Backus Woodworth 
Graduate Scholarship Fund.” 

To Professor Kenneth G. T. Webster and to 
Mr. Arthur Adams for the gifts of $10 each towards 
the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 





Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
members of the Department of Music for 
the gift of an edition of the complete 
works of Owen Wister (Class of 1882). 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Joseph Warren for the loan of busts 
of Dr. John Collins Warren, the elder, 
General Joseph Warren, and Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The President reported the death of 
Lucien Howe, Director of the Howe Labor- 
atory of Ophthalmology, on December 27, 
1928, in the eighty-first year of his age. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1928: George 
Rupert Nichols, as Instructor in Spanish. 

To take effect February 1, 1929: John Strong 
Perry Tatlock, as Professor of English. 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Edward 
Henry Warren, as Professor of Law. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1928: Forrest 
Duane Comfort, Assistant in Education. 

For the second half of 1928-29: Morris Roberts, 
Instructor in English; George Hubbard Blakes- 
lee, Lecturer on History; Eivion Owen, Assistant in 
Greek and Latin; Louis Joseph Alexandre Mercier, 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages; John Joseph Sexton, In- 
structor in Romance Languages and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Herbert Wilbur 
Rand, Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges. 
(Beloit, Grinnell and Colorado Colleges) (in place 
of Professor Mercier, resigned). 

From December 1, 1928, to September 1, 1929: 
William Joseph Kyle, Jr., Student Adviser in the 
Law School (in place of John Lathrop Gray, Jr., 
resigned). 

From January 1 to September 1, 1929: Sidney 
David Kramer, Instructor in Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Alston 
Hurd Chase, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; John 
William Glynn, Jr., Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
William Chase Greene, Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Instructor in Semitic Lan- 
guages; George Sarton, Lecturer on the History of 
Science; Milman Parry, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: 
Guillermo Rivera, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
and Tutor in the Division of M nguages; 
Chester Laurens Dawes, Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering. 





Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from September 
1, 1929; whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Edward Sampson Thur- 
ston was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Joint 
Committee on the Phillips Brooks House 
for the academic year 1928-29: George 
Grafton Wilson, Chairman; Willard 
Learoyd Sperry, George Henry Chase, 
George Wigglesworth, William John 
Bingham, Arthur Stoddard Johnson. 
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Winslow Carlton, James Roosevelt, 
Robert Harold Holt. 

Voted to appoint Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man, Editor Emeritus of the Harvard 
Oriental Series from September 1, 1926. 

Voted to establish the Arthur Lowes 
Dickinson Fund in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, in accordance 
with the terms set forth in the letter of 
Mr. George O. May dated December 19, 
1928. 

Voted to appoint Professor Ross Gra- 
ham Walker, Dickinson Fellow for the 
academic year 1928-29. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Professor Clarence Irving Lewis 
for the year 1929-30. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William Yandell Elliott for the 
academic year 1929-30. 

Voted to grant leave of Absence to Pro- 
fessor Richard Clarke Cabot for the aca- 
demic year 1929-30. 


Meeting of January 14, 1929 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $645.58. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the 
gift of $9450 towards certain salaries. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $6610 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6000 for 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $4000 
towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Fogg Art 
Museum and the Semitic Museum. 

To Miss Helen Clay Frick for the gift of $2000 
for X-ray work for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1800 for the Study of Relation of Race 
and Nationality to Crime in the United States. 


[ March 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $600 
for publishing “Harvard Theological Studies.” 

To Mr. Edward W. Grew for the gift of $300 
for the increase in salaries of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $250 
for incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of the North Shore for the 
gift of $200 towards a scholarship for 1928-29. 

To Mr. Frederic H. Kennard for the gift of $190 
for Zoélogy 6. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift of $125 for research work. 

To Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for the 
gift of $47.40 for the Laboratory for Surgical 
Research. 


The President reported the death of 
Frederick Cheever Shattuck, Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Emeritus, 
on the eleventh of January in the eighty- 
second year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect January 1, 1929: Theodore Stanley 
Wilder, as Assistant in Pediatrics. 

To take effect January 14, 1929: Edward Charles 
Vogt, as Roentgenologist to the Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital. 

To take effect February 1, 1928: John Philip 
Wernette, as Instructor in Economics and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Homer 
Newton Sweet, Lecturer on Accounting. 

From December 1, 1928— February 1, 1929: 
Clell Edgar Bowman, Assistant in Chemistry. 

For the second half of 1928-29: Wilbur Munro 
Leaf and Karl Oscar Emanuel Anderson, Assist- 
ants in English; Georges Enesco, Lecturer on Music 
on the Horatio Appleton Lamb Foundation. 


Voted to appoint John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase and Rich- 
ard Cary Curtis, Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts for one year from January 17, 
1929. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and the Harvard University Com- 
mittee on Economic Research, to appoint 
the following persons members of the 
Committee on Economic Research from 
January 1 to September 1, 1929: Frank 
William Taussig, Thomas Nixon Carver, 
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Edwin Francis Gay, Allyn Abbott Young, 
Harold Hitchings Burbank, John Donald 
Black, William Leonard Crum. 

Voted on recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and the Harvard University Com- 
mittee on Economic Research, to appoint 
the following persons members of the 
Committee on Economic Research for 
three years from September 1, 1929: 
Charles Jesse Bullock, Chairman; Charles 
Francis Adams, Robert Amory, Wallace 
Brett Donham, Ogden Livingston Mills, 
Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer, Frederic 
Haines Curtiss, Frank William Taussig, 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Edwin Francis 
Gay, Allyn Abbott Young, Harold Hitch- 
ings Burbank, John Donald Black, Wil- 
liam Leonard Crum. 

Voted that the President be authorized 
to make plans for, and construct, the first 
two Houses. 

Voted to appoint Julian Lowell Coolidge 
and Chester Noyes Greenough, Masters of 
the first two Houses. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, November 26, 1928 


The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Wadsworth, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Billings, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, 
Cabot, Gage, Howe, Lee, Mack, Mallinck- 
rodt, Moore, A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, 
Saltonstall, Slocum, Stockton, Straus, 
Wendell, Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of October 8, 1928, electing James 
McCauley Landis, Professor of Legisla- 
tion, to serve from September 1, 1928; 
Charles Homer Haskins, Henry Charles 
Lea Professor of Medieval History, to 
serve from September 1, 1928, were taken 
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from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 29 and November 12, 
1928, appointing, from September 1, 
1928, William Coolidge Lane, Lrbra- 
rian Emeritus; Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; George Leslie 
Stout, Associate Keeper of the Ross Study 
Series and Lecturer on Design, for the 
second half of 1928-29 and the academic 
year 1929-30, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of October 29, 1928, 


That on recommendation of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, the rules in regard to the limi- 
tation of Freshmen be amended as follows: 

(1) That, until otherwise ordered, the limit of 
1000 Freshmen shall include dropped Freshmen 
as well as those newly admitted to the college 
and Engineering School. 

(2) That all candidates within the quota shall 
be admitted whose examinations and school rec- 
ords, in the judgment of the Committee on Ad- 
mission, show them to be students of high aca- 
demic distinction and of good moral character. 

(3) That the application of the rule concerning 
candidates from the first seventh of their schools 
be discretionary as to schools with the Commit- 
tee on Admission. 

(4) That the rules for admission of candidates 
lay emphasis on character and fitness and the 
promise of the greatest usefulness in the future, 
as a result of a Harvard education. 

That on recommendation of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, in 1930 and thereafter ad- 
mission examinations in September be discon- 
tinued. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his report for the academic year of 
1927-28, and by the vote of the Board it 
was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Adams presented the Statement 
of the Treasurer for the academic year of 
1927-1928, and by the vote of the Board 
it was accepted and placed on file. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board an anonymous 
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gift of $3,000,000 to build and endow a 
“House ” or group of dormitories, dining- 
halls, and common rooms for two hundred 
or three hundred students within Harvard 
College, together with the following vote 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
adopted at its meeting of November 20, 
1928, “The Faculty welcomes the idea of 
dividing the undergraduate body into so- 
cial units of appropriate size, and rejoices 
that means have been found to carry out 
this plan”; and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted unanimously to approve of 
said gift and said vote. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the following 
changes in Visiting Committees of the 
Board; 

Additions: Anthropology, Henry §. Bowers, 
Raymond Emerson, Eliot Spalding. Kitchens 
and dining-rooms, Mrs. Frederick L. W. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. J. Harleston Parker, Mrs. Charles 
Walcott. Library, John A. Gade. 

Declinations: Public Health, DeLancey K. 
Jay. Germanic Museum, Ellery Sedgwick. Kitch- 
ens and dining-rooms, Mrs. George W. W. Brew- 
ster, Mrs. J. Lewis Stackpole, Mrs. Francis L. 
Higginson. Physics, Ernest B. Dane. Indic 
Philology, Harold Murdock; and the death of 
Charles F. Carter of the Committee to Visit the 
Theological School. 

Mr. Agassiz presented a written report 
of the Committee to Visit the Museum of 
‘omparative Zobdlogy, and it was re- 
Comparat Zoblogy, and it s 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and 
upon the recommendation of said Com- 
mittee was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Straus presented a written report 
of the Committee to Visit the Botanic 
Garden, and Mr. Wendell an oral report 
of the Committee on Administration and 
Accounts. 


Stated Meeting, January 14, 1929 

The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Wadsworth, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Billings, R. W. Boyden, W. C. 
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Boyden, Cabot, Cutler, Davis, Gage, 
Howe, Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, 
A. T. Perkins, J. H. Perkins, Slocum, 
Stockton, Straus, Wendell, Wolcott, 
Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of November 26, 1928, electing, to serve 
from September 1, 1929, Joshua What- 
mough, Associate Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology; Leigh Hoadley, Associate 
Professor of Zoblogy, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 10, 1928, January 7, 
and January 14, 1929, appointing: 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton, Instructor in English. 
For three years from September 1, 1929: Arthur 
Burkhard, Assistant Professor of German and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Ed- 
ward Hastings Chamberlin, Assistant Professor 
of Economics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics; Lionel Denis Peter- 
kin, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; Ches- 
ter Laurens Dawes, Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, Guillermo Rivera, Assistant 
Professor of Spanish and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages. John Templeman Coolidge, 
George Henry Chase and Richard Cary Curtis, 
as Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts for one 
year from January 17, 1929; Julian Lowell Cool- 
idge and Chester Noyes Greenough as Masters 
of the first two “Houses”; Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, Editor Emeritus of the Harvard Ori- 
ental Series. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 10, 1928, and Janu- 
ary 7, 1929, electing Josef Redlich, 
Charles Stebbins Fairchild Professor of 
Comparative Public Law, to serve from 
September 1, 1929; Edward Sampson 
Thurston, Professor of Law, to serve 
from September 1, 1929; and the Board 
voted unanimously to suspend the Rules, 
and to consent to said votes. 
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Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, reported the following addi- 
tions to Visiting Committees: Anthro- 
pology, Walter G. Mortland; Graduate 
School of Business Administration, H. 
Wendell Endicott; Dental School, Frank 
M. Rhodes; also the death of J. Horace 
Harding of the Committee to Visit the 
Department of Fine Arts and Fogg Art 
Museum, and the declination of James 
Loeb of his appointment to the Commit- 
tee on Classics. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott, the 
Board voted to hold a special Two Days’ 
Meeting of the Board on Monday, May 
13, and Tuesday, May 14, 1929, and to 
request that the arrangement of the pro- 
gram therefor be made by the President of 
the University and the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board. 

Mr. Slocum presented the written re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
and Gov. Billings the written report of the 
Committee on Government, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, they were accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Chem- 
istry by Mr. Mallinckrodt; Harvard 
College by Mr. Woods; Graduate School 
of Education by Mr. Woods; Geology by 
Mr. Mallinckrodt; Indic Philology by 
Judge Mack; Philosophy and Psychology 
by Mr. Lee; Landscape Architecture by 
Mr. Moore; Astronomical Observatory by 
Mr. Agassiz; Blue Hill Observatory by 
Mr. Slocum; Botany by Dr. Gage; Clas- 


sics by Gov. Billings; Dental School by 
Dr. Cutler. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


PriscitLa Govan, Director of 
Publicity 

With undergraduate activities in full 
swing at Radcliffe, the college calendar 
has been filled with club meetings, dra- 
matics, teas, and Noon Hour assemblies, 
each having its appointed place in the 
life of the students. 

Five Noon Hour meetings have brought 
topics of interest to the attention of the 
undergraduates. On November 8 Profes- 
sor John L. Lowes of Harvard University 
was the speaker at a Phi Beta Kappa 
meeting where Miss Sophie C. Hart, presi- 
dent of Iota Chapter at Radcliffe read the 
names of the newly elected members. 
They included five Seniors — Mrs. Mar- 
cia Chamberlain, Sylvia Clark, Edith 
McCarthy, Dorothy Trautwein, and 
Elizabeth Young. The four new junior 
members are Marion Buck, Mary Field, 
Priscilla Kramer and Evelyn Sigel. Emily 
Brown, 1929, who represented Radcliffe 
at Junior Month last summer spoke of her 
experiences on November 15th. 

On December 6 Mrs. Dorothy Paul 
Wade, wife of Dr. H. Windsor Wade, 
resident physician in the leper colony at 
Culion, Philippine Islands, told of the 
work being done there on the eradication 
of leprosy under the Leonard Wood 
Foundation. Her talk was one of the 
most vivid that has been heard this year. 

Mrs. Lucinda Prince, head of the Prince 
School for Store Service Education, was 
the speaker on December 13, and on the 
following week undergraduates held the 
stage on the subject of the joys of winter 
sports at Intervale, N.H. 

Seven Harvard professors have ad- 
dressed Radcliffe students at meetings of 
the several clubs. Professor Arthur Burk- 
hard gave a lecture with slides on “ Pic- 
turesque Germany”’ before the German 
Club. Professor George B. Weston was 
the speaker at the Music Club when the 
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general subject of “Old Harpsichord 
Masters”’ was considered. On January 22 
the Club gave a farewell tea in honor of 
Professor Edward Ballantine on the eve 
of his departure for California. Dr. 
Lucius E. Porter, Exchange Professor of 
Chinese Philosophy from the University 
of Pekin, was the guest of the Interna- 
tional Club on November 14, while in 
December the club heard Mr. N. E. Odell 
of the Geology Department tell of his 
part in the Mt. Everest Expedition. Dr. 
Maurice A. Lesser, lecturer at the Har- 
vard Medical School, spoke on “ Position 
of Women in Jewish History” at a meet- 
ing of the Menorah Society. The Chris- 
tian Association entertained Professor 
Thomas N. Carver on December 4. His 
topic was “Socialism.” 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston has been 
the hostess at two meetings during this 
period. At one the subject for discussion 
was ‘‘Problems of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education” and at the second the 
club was co-hostess with Vassar at an all- 
college meeting. 

Two dramatic performances have been 
given under the auspices of the Idler Club. 
The Experimental Idlers, cast, coached 
and managed by students who have never 
worked in such a capacity before have now 
become an annual affair, and the dramatic 
committee counts this an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discover new material both 
for acting and producing. The first 
“Open Idler” of which there are to be 
two this year, was What Might Happen, 
by Maltby. 

Of interest to all classes was the Cloth- 
ing Information talk given under the 
auspices of the Appointment Bureau for 
the first time this year. The purpose of 
the talk was to show by models the cor- 
rect and incorrect modes of dressing as 
well as to give information on colors, 
types, and lines. Mrs. Edith Goodell, of 
the Youth Shop, was the speaker. 

The Class of 1931 distinguished itself 
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by the giving of two large social functions 
—one a Thanksgiving supper for the 
Class alone and the other a Christmas 
supper for the entire College. The latter 
is an annual event at which the sopho- 
more class always acts as hostess. 

The Choral Society further extended 
its activities by the giving of a concert in 
the Repertory Theatre on Sunday after- 
noon, December 9, a feature of which was 
a stringed orchestra made up almost en- 
tirely of members. The concert was the 
first public appearance attempted by the 
Choral Society alone. They also gave a 
joint concert with the Wellesley College 
Choir at Wellesley. 

Professor Harlow Shapley, of Harvard 
University, and Professor Marguerite 
Mespoulet were the speakers at the an- 
nual dinner arranged by the committee 
on the Encouragement of Scholarship of 
Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, held on 
December 7. Professor William G. How- 
ard brought greetings from the Harvard 
Chapter. The fifteen ranking sophomores 
together with their parents and the princi- 
pals of the preparatory schools from which 
they came were the guests of honor. The 
twenty-seven ranking freshmen were also 
given the privilege of attending the din- 
ner. 

For the first time the Radcliffe Debat- 
ing Team crossed swords with a team 
from a men’s college when it was defeated 
by Williams College on December 20. 
The subject, on which Radcliffe took the 
affirmative side, was: “Resolved that 
this house favors the increasing activity 
of women in politics.” 

During the Christmas holidays the 
Alumne Association held a Holiday Tea 
at which “Radcliffe Revisited,” an in- 
troduction to the Semi-Centennial, was 
part of the program. “Radcliffe Past” 
was sketched by Mrs. Ward Clarke, a 
member of the first class to graduate; 
‘Radcliffe Present’? was described by 
Frances Allen, ’29, president of the Stu- 
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dent Government Association; and “ Rad- 
cliffe Future” was predicted by President 
Ada L. Comstock. 

In athletics the hockey season ended 
with a party at the new Field House, and 
the concentration of the Reading Period 
was relieved by a Round Robin Basket 
Ball Tournament in which fourteen teams 
took part and which was won by the 
Barnard Hall team. The interest in 
horseback riding has continued steadily 
throughout the winter. 

Interesting facts on the pledge system 
for financing undergraduate activities, 
which was inaugurated this year, show 
that 607 out of 761 students pledged 
$4455. The average individual pledge was 
$7.15, and the largest single amount was 
$17 pledged by a member of the senior 
class. Sixteen organizations appeared in 
the list. 

No account of Radcliffe College during 
the past three months would be complete 
without a mention of the loss which it has 
sustained through the deaths of Miss 
Alice Longfellow and Mrs. Arthur Gil- 
man, two of its founders and most loyal 
friends. Their places can never be filled. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Cuar.es M. UnpERHILL, 30 


The announcement of the House Plan 
on November 9, and the subsequent com- 
ments upon the new departure, could 
hardly have obscured the ultimate issue of 
the football season. For the heartening 
outcome of the Dartmouth game put new 
life and new hopes into the Crimson sup- 
porters, such that not even the disap- 
pointments of the two weeks following 
could detract from the newborn faith in 
the football team. 

The Penn game was a superb defensive 
struggle, with Scull in the teeth of every 
Harvard thrust, and Clark, Trainer, 
Ticknor, and Barrett a bulwark of 
strength against the deceptive offensive 





of the Quakers. A few times the hidden 
ball play used by the Penn backs, plays 
reminiscent of the type of play often em- 
ployed by Haughton, gained ground 
against the Harvard eleven. But no play 
relying upon delay and deception could 
long withstand the charging ends and 
tackles, and as often as not this play was 
smothered behind the Penn line. An un- 
fortunate break gave Penn a lone oppor- 
tunity to score, a costly error which the 
Crimson’s opponents made the most of 
with a vengeance. But in spite of the 7 to 
0 score, the Crimson line carried off the 
defensive honors. 

The Crimson’s inability to score was 
again disastrous in the scoreless tie with 
Holy Cross the following week. For twice 
the Crusader line proved invincible to the 
Harvard attack within its one-yard line. 
In addition, the old ghost of the aérial 
game was in the saddle on the side of 
Holy Cross, for the Crimson defensive 
backs appeared as helpless against this 
type of play as they had been in the Army 
game. This weakness was a source of con- 
stant anxiety throughout the season, and 
was responsible for the loss of much valua- 
ble ground. Huguley was the only player 
who appeared able to handle himself 
effectively against the forward pass at- 
tack. His height and uncanny ability to 
anticipate the nature and direction of the 
play aided greatly in the Harvard defense. 

The Yale game found an enthusias- 
tically hopeful crowd in the Harvard 
stands. The score, 17 to 0, was a fitting 
triumph with which to cap a stormy sea- 
son. Largely owing to the repeated suc- 
cess of the Guarnaccia-French combina- 
tion, it was hardly less aided by the de- 
fensive work of the line which rose to un- 
expected strength in repelling the sledge- 
hammer assaults of Garvey and Decker. 
Balked, thus, in the futile attempt to 
pierce the line, Yale was forced to resort 
to an aérial game, but the Blue team 
could not command the accuracy and 
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timing of the forward pass as Army and 
Holy Cross had done, and the Harvard 
defense had little difficulty in breaking up 
the many desperate Eli passes. 

In every department of the game, the 
Crimson eleven was superior; in rushing 
Yale was outplayed by fifteen first downs 
to four. The penalties and fumbles were 
evenly distributed, the most disastrous 
break of the game falling to the share of 
Harvard when a third possible score was 
frustrated by a fumble deep in Yale’s 
territory. 

The summary of the Yale game follows: 


HarvarpD 

Pickard, Prior, l.e.;Barrett, Alcock, ].t.; Trainer, 
Parkinson, |.g.; B. Ticknor, Dorman, c.; W. Tick- 
nor, Robinson, r.g.; Clark, Shaw, r.t.; O’Connell, 
Douglas, Burns, r.e.; Putnam, Crawford, q.b.; 
French, Huguley, |.bh.b.; Guarnaccia, r.h.b.; Har- 
per, f.b. 

YALE 


McEwen, Hickok, r.e.; Eddy, Ladd, r.t.; Palmer, 
Stewart, r.g.; Loeser, Hall, Charlesworth, c.; 
Greene, l.g.; Marting, Vincent, Ferris, ].t.; Walker, 
Godman, Crile, l.e.; Ellis, Hoben, Wilson, q.b.; 
Hubbard, Dunn, r.h.b.; Loud, Garvey, Snead, 
l.h.b.; Decker, Miller, f.b. 


Score, Harvard 17, Yale 0. Touchdowns, 
Guarnaccia, 2. Points after touchdown, Putnam, 
2. Field Goal, Putnam. Referee, E. Thorp, De 
La Salle. Umpire, W. R. Crowley, Bowdoin. 
Field Judge, A. W. Palmer, Colgate. Linesman, 
T. J. McCabe, Holy Cross. Time, Four 15 min- 
ute periods. 

The Yale game, aside from other con- 
siderations, demonstrated to some extent 
the solidarity of Horween’s training. No 
supreme ability in the game was mani- 
fested, but the advantage taken of the 
lateral pass was well exhibited, and it has 
been said that the lateral pass was used 
more effectively by Harvard than by any 
other team in the East. The speed of 
French, and the accuracy of the play, as a 
result of many hours of practice in timing 
and getting away, made this play even 
more effective than the sweeping end run, 
as it combined with the speed of an end 
run the possible deception of an off tackle 
play. 
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Horween has had the unquestioned 
support and loyalty of all the men on the 
squad since he first took the reins. He has 
made the game more popular among the 
players themselves, and there have ap- 
peared no disconcerting rumors of slave 
training, such as have occurred at other 
times in all systems of football. He has 
played the game for the sake of the game, 
and fortunately he has finally won out. 
For, as early as the Holy Cross game, sto- 
ries had been circulated through the news- 
papers that Horween would be replaced. 
Graduates and undergraduates alike are 
all too ready to shout “The King is dead! 
Long live the King!” before there has 
been sufficient time to insure the structure 
of any system. In addition the staunch 
support of the football players themselves 
would seem to put aside to some extent 
the criticism of the enthusiastic tradi- 
tional grad whose only criterion is victory. 
In explaining the delay over the plans for 
next year, Horween made it very clear 
that only business considerations had 
been responsible for his hesitancy in ac- 
cepting the offer repeated by Mr. Bing- 
ham. 

The question of the replacement of the 
temporary stands has been finally settled 
almost without notice. Permanent steel 
stands replacing the condemned wooden 
structure will be erected during the sum- 
mer, construction to begin immediately 
after the conclusion of the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge track meet. The seating capacity 
of 53,000 will remain unchanged. 

The House Plan, the announcement of 
which was made late in the fall, has since 
that time been the centre of most of the 
controversy in Cambridge. In general the 
student body has opposed the plan, if one 
may judge from the student publications. 
The Student Council, which in 1926 first 
proposed the plan through the report of 
a special committee on education, has re- 
mained silent except to submit a report 
suggesting the careful consideration of the 
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future building development. An inter- 
esting item of news occurs in this regard, 
since in presenting the plan, and in sup- 
porting it since, the Student Council Re- 
port proposing in general the same thing 
has been referred to as of some authority. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
following a lengthy discussion of the 
Council's proposal in the spring of 1926, a 
poll was held by the Crimson, to deter- 
mine the opinion of the student body 
The student body in this instance refused 
to uphold the Council, as the Report was 
defeated by a vote of 964 to 822. At the 
same time the opposition to the Junior 
Divisional plan was manifested by a vote 
of 832 to 636. The student body have 
been unusually conservative in the con- 
sideration of the proposed new departure. 
They have been repelled, apparently, 
merely because it is a change — some- 
thing that it is impossible wholly to fore- 
see. 

The hockey season so far has been 
marked by ups and downs. In an early 
season match the University Club six, 
greatly aided by George Owen, who re- 
cently turned professional, nosed out the 
Harvard skaters by a 4 to 3 score. The 
Crimson sextet showed great potentiali- 
ties in its 3 to 2 overtime win over the 
McGill hockey team just before the vaca- 
tion. In the annual New Year’s eve clash 
with Toronto, in New York, spotty play 
in the first two periods on the part of the 
Harvard skaters enabled the Canadians 
to score three goals. The final period, 
however, showed the Crimson team at its 
best, but the two goals secured in this 
period were not sufficient to overcome the 
Toronto lead. 

Ina return game on January 3, an over- 
time period failed to break the scoreless 
deadlock between the Harvard and To- 
ronto teams. Nine days later in Hanover, 
Dartmouth overcame an early Crimson 
lead and won by a 2 to 1 score. Shortly 
afterwards the team returned to its stride 








in defeating the University Club in a re- 
turn match by a 5 to 8 count, and in turn- 
ing back the B.A.A. skaters 5 to 1. Subse- 
quently the team went into another slump 
and suffered a 6 to 4 setback at the hands 
of a newly improved B.A.A. six. 

On February 16, the Harvard skaters 


rose above the gloom of a mediocre season 
to defeat the Dartmouth team, 3 to 2, in 
the return match in Boston. Captain 
John Tudor was unable to play, owing to a 
strained ligament, but the return of J. B. 
Garrison who had been absent from the 
line-up since the first Toronto clash, as the 
result of a broken wrist, partially made up 
for the loss. The feature of the contest 
was the play of F. R. G. Giddens, who 
shot two goals. 

The indoor track season with its 
cramped conditions is rarely a_trust- 
worthy indication of what the cinder 
track may hold in store for the Harvard 
runners. But in the indoor meets thus 
early in the season, only Captain J. L. 
Reid, in the mile run, and A. L. Watkins 
in the sprints, have been able to command 
the attention of track followers. In the 
Knights of Columbus and B.A.A. games 
the galaxy of amateur stars outshone the 
Harvard entrants. 

The relay team of W. C. Rowe, G. A. 
Tupper, V. L. Hennessy, and F. E. Cum- 
mings has covered the mile in the fast 
time of 3:284 and in this event broke the 
tape in the Millrose A.C. games in New 
York. 

The triangular meet with Dartmouth 
and Cornell, and subsequently the Indoor 
Intercollegiates at New York will bring 
the winter track season to a close. 

Owing mainly to the predominance of 
Harvard graduates from the Cowles 
school of coaching, the University squash 
teams have not enjoyed their former su- 
periority in this field. Defeats have been 
suffered at the hands of the Harvard Club 
of Boston, and individual victories have 
been scored over Harvard’s best racket- 
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men, but only by former Harvard stars, 
who have received their training at the 
hands of the same coach. Thus, whatever 
the struggle, it may be said that Harvard 
has won. 

A few other incidents deserve attention 
in the flight of events. Many traditions 
have fallen under the knife in recent 
years, so that it was not entirely unlooked 
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for that the Junior Prom should this year 
be the subject of critical attention. After 
considerable discussion as to the value of 
the Prom, it was finally decided that this 
institution, sheltered for many years in 
the hallowed atmosphere of Memorial 
Hall, should be held in the Union, on a 
less formal and elaborate scale. 


THE GRADUATES 


ASSOCIATION OF CLASS 
SECRETARIES 


The Annual Meeting and Dinner of 
the Association will be held at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston, at 6.30 p.M., on 
Friday, April 26, 1929. 

A. J. Garceau, Secretary. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1867 


Josepu R. Cuurcuiit, Sec. 
18 Tremont St., Boston 
June 8, 1926, James R. Carret, Class 
Secretary for many years, died at his 
home in Belmont, in his eighty-second 
year. June 23, 1926, at our annual 
Class Supper at the Harvard Club, 
Hon. Frederic Dodge was elected to 
succeed him as Secretary, and Dr. 


Herbert C. Clapp and I were appointed 
Class Committee. March 7, 1927, Mr. 
Dodge died at his home in Belmont, in 
his eightieth year, and June 22, 1927, 
at our Class Supper at the Harvard 
Club, the Class members present 
elected me Class Secretary. Among 
the papers turned over to me by Judge 
Dodge’s brother, I find a draft of a let- 
ter dated February 19, 1927, written 
by Mr. Dodge to our classmate Taylor, 
referring to papers turned over to him 
by the family of Mr. Carret, in which 
he says: “I have not found anything 
like material for another Class Report. 
Nothing seems to have been attempted 
since 1919, beyond the usual notices of 
deaths and arrangements for the annual 
Class Supper.’ — June 3, 1927, Dr. 
Bennett F. Davenport died at his home 
in Watertown, in his eighty-second 
year, and on July 28, 1927, Leonard F. 
Cutter died at Hotel Huntington, in 
Boston, in his eighty-first year. — At 
our supper on June 22, 1927, at which 
eight of the Class were present, viz: 
Clapp, Churchill, Cleveland, Gray, 
Taylor, Morse, Wight and Wadsworth, 
Joseph R. Churchill was duly and unan- 
imously elected Secretary, in place of 
Frederic Dodge, deceased, with author- 
ity to receive from his administrator 
the Class Fund, and all papers and 
vouchers belonging or relating thereto, 
and to take charge of and hold the 
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same in behalf of the Class. It was 
voted to transfer and turn over to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, or University, all the balance 
or remainder of our Class Fund, to be 
added to the fund now known as “‘ Class 
of 1867 Additional (1926) Fund,” the 
income of which shall be annually paid 
to some members of the Freshman 
Class in the Academic Department of 
Harvard College, who shall seem to the 
Corporation meritorious and in need of 
assistance. In the awarding of said 
Scholarships, children or grandchildren 
of members of the Class of 1867 of Har- 
vard College who are deemed worthy, 
shail be preferred. All provided such 
final disposition shall not take effect 
until the death of the last surviving 
member of the Class. ‘*‘ Witness our 
hands this twenty-second day of June, 
A.D. 1927. (Signed) Ch. D. Wads- 
worth, Clement Cleveland, Charles H. 
Wight, Thomas H. Gray, Herbert C. 
Clapp, James B. Taylor, G. L. Morse, 
Joseph R. Churchill.”’ June 20, 1928, 
six of the fourteen surviving members 
of our Class met at the Union Club in 
Boston for our annual supper, and 
five of us attended Commencement. 
Eight members attended in 1927, and 
twelve in 1926. — October 5, 1928, 
Frederic Amory died at his home in 
Boston, and November 8, 1928, 
Thomas H. Gray died at his home in 
Boston, in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. 
Gray leaves a son of the same name, 
from whom I hope to obtain some his- 
tory of his father. 


1868 
Matcoutm S. GREENOUGH, Sec. 
7 Gloucester St., Boston 
Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck was 
born in Boston November 1, 1847, the 
son of Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, of 
Boston, and of Anne Henrietta (Brune) 
Shattuck, formerly of Baltimore. He 





died in Brookline, January 11, 1929. 
He entered St. Paul’s School when it 
was opened on April 3, 1856, and re- 
mained there five years. In 1861 he 
went to the Boston Latin School, where 
he was prepared to enter College with 
the Class of 1867, but he took an addi- 
tional year of study in the ‘Private 
Latin School’? of Mr. E. S. Dixwell, 
and he entered Harvard College and 
graduated from it with the Class of 
1868. After graduation from College, 
Dr. Shattuck entered the Harvard 
Medical School and graduated with the 
degree of M.D. in 1873, having spent 
the previous year as medical interne at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
fifteen months in Europe, and three or 
four at Nassau, in the Bahamas, in the 
winter of 1868-69, the last because of 
the ill health of his sister, who went 
with him. After that he went abroad 
again to continue his professional 
studies in Vienna, Berlin, Strasbourg, 
Paris, Lyons, and London. He also 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard in 1872. He entered active prac- 
tice as a physician in Boston in 1875, 
and as time went on became preéminent 
as a medical consultant. In addition to 
his private practice he served on the 
staff of several hospitals in positions of 
increasing responsibility and devoted a 
large part of his time to teaching in 
the Harvard Medical School. He was 
appointed district physician to the 
Boston Dispensary in 1875 and visiting 
physician to the House of the Good 
Samaritan in 1881 and _ consulting 
physician in 1891. At the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital he became a 
physician to out-patients in 1878, a 
visiting physician in 1886, and consult- 
ing physician upon his retirement in 
1912. He was also a consulting physi- 
cian to various other hospitals. His 
appointments in the Harvard Medical 
School were: Special clinical instructor 
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in Auscultation and Percussion in the 
Department of Medicine, 1879; in- 
structor in Theory and Practice of 
Physic, 1884; Jackson Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in 1888; and Emeri- 
tus upon retirement in 1912. During 
the later years of life he maintained an 
active interest in the Medical School 
and helped it in many ways almost 
until the day of his death. His advice 
was often asked about important 
Medical School problems and he was 
instrumental in establishing and main- 
taining the Departments of Compara- 
tive Pathology, Industrial Hygiene, 
and Tropical Medicine. As a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital from 1887 to 1920, and 
as medical adviser to the Corporation 
of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
from 1914 to his death, Dr. Shattuck 
helped to mold the policies of these 
institutions. He was also a director of 
the Boston Training School for Nurses 
and was largely instrumental in organ- 
izing the first Directory for Nurses in 
Boston. He contributed many valuable 
articles to medical textbooks and peri- 
odicals, and, in the year 1890 he pub- 
lished a small volume entitled ‘‘ Aus- 
cultation and Percussion,’ which ad- 
mirably illustrates his clear, incisive 
style and his power of lucid statement. 
One of his outstanding contributions to 
medical knowledge was the discovery 
that patients having typhoid fever 
could be given with advantage a much 
more liberal diet than was customary at 
that time. In his address as Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Dr. 
Shattuck represented the Clinics at the 
Dedicatory Exercises at the opening of 
the new buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School in 1906; he gave the 
Oration in Medicine before the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1906; the 
**Shattuck Lecture’’ to the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society in 1907; the 
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Oration to the Graduating Class of the 
Yale Medical School in 1907; the 
Address to the Graduating Class at the 
Western Reserve Medical School in 
Cleveland in 1908; and the Commence- 
ment Address for the University of 
Cincinnati in the same year. He was 
an Overseer of Harvard from 1913 to 
1919, received an honorary Se.D. from 
that institution in 1912, and an LL.D. 
from the University of Cincinnati in 
1908. He was an original member of 
the Association of American Physicians 
(1886), its vice-president in 1897 and 
its president in 1898; a member of the 
American Medical Association, chair- 
man of the Section on the Practice of 
Medicine in 1889 and a vice-president 
in 1905; a member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society and a Councillor 
from 1893 to 1913; and a member of 
the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement and of the Boston Medical 
Library. He was also corresponding 
member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Edinburgh; associate fellow 
of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia; and a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. While 
in College Dr. Shattuck belonged to the 
Institute of 1770 and was its secretary; 
to the Hasty Pudding Club, of which 
he was a vice-president; to the Harvard 
Natural History Society; the St. Paul’s 
Society; and to the following other 
clubs: Porcellian, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, and ‘* Med Fac.”’ 
The non-medical activities included a 
trusteeship of the Boston Library 
Society and membership in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Before the 
latter Dr. Shattuck read a number of 
papers and he also contributed histor- 
ical documents to the Library of the 
Society. Dr. Shattuck’s strongest 
extra-professional interest was St. 
Paul’s School, which had been founded 
by his father because of dissatisfaction 
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with the schools of that day. Frederick 
Shattuck, his elder brother George, and 
Horatio Bigelow formed the class when 
the School opened in 1856. Throughout 
his life Dr. Shattuck was loyally de- 
voted to the School. As a trustee, from 
1902 to 1924, and president of the 
Board from 1917 to 1924, his influence 
was great. Dr. Shattuck was appointed 
a first lieutenant in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps in 1908; and he joined the 
Volunteer Medical Service Corps in 
December, 1918. At the time of his 
death Dr. Shattuck belonged to the 


Somerset, Tavern (president 1928 
to death), Union Boat, Commercial 


1923-25), the 


Evening Club of 1777, the Thursday 


(president Wednesday 
Evening Club and Harvard Club of 
Boston; to the Brookline Country 
Club, the Harvard Club of New York, 
the Army and Navy, and Jekyl Island 
Club. On June 19, 1876, Dr. Shattuck 
Elizabeth 
The names of their children 


married Perkins Lee at 
Boston. 
are: George Cheever Shattuck, Henry 
Lee Shattuck, Elizabeth Perkins (Shat- 
tuck) Bigelow, Clara Lee (Shattuck) 
Richardson, deceased. He was alffec- 
tionate with his children and devoted 
to his wife. It is searcely too much to 
say that Dr. Shattuck was_ idolized 
by his medical associates everywhere. 
Even those who scarcely knew him 
testify to affection, to the inspiration 
which they received from him, and toa 
feeling of personal loss at his death. He 
was much interested in everything con- 
nected with Harvard College, and for 
many years of his life, he had a dinner 
at his house on Commencement even- 
ing, at which he gathered together a 
large number of his classmates. He will 
be missed by them to an extraordinary 
degree. He was the mainstay of the 
To those who knew him, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the charm of 
his manner, and to those who did not 


Class. 
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know him, it is impossible to describe 
it. The great vitality of the man up to 


the day of his death was extraordinary. 
He played golf in early spring, until he 
went to Islesboro, and on his return 
played practically every day it did not 
rain, well into the winter. To celebrate 
birthday, 
forty-two holes of golf. In the summer, 


his eighty-first he played 
he had a bowling green, and gathered 


around him his friends during the 


summer months. He was a good citi- 


zen; a good friend. 


1870 

Cuares H. Swan, See. 

3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain. 
Willard Silsbee Peele died at his 
home in Beverly, November 16, 1928. 
He had been in failing health for several 
Peele was born in Salem, No- 
9, 1847, son of Jonathan Wil- 
(Silsbee) Peele. He 
was fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H., and St. Paul’s 
School, entered as a freshman, in 1866, 


years. 
vember 
lard and Sarah A. 


and took the regular four years’ course. 
He did not take up any regular occupa- 
tion, but spent considerable time in 
foreign travel, and at one time went 
around the world on a sailing vessel. 
Although Peele’s home was in Beverly, 
he usually passed some of the winter 
months in Salem. He did not marry. 
He was an agreeable companion, and 
was a generous contributor to subscrip- 
tions for his Class, and for the College. 
Ilis nearest survivors are nieces and 
nephews. — Charles Bowditch Wilby 
died in Cincinnati January 19, 1929. 
He was born in Cincinnati, July 8, 
1848, son of Joseph H. and Mary 
Hunt (Hinman) Wilby; and Cincinnati 
was his home thoughout his long and 
busy life. He was fitted for College at 
Cincinnati private schools, entered in 
1866, took what was then the regular 
four years’ course, and took his A.B. in 
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1870. For some months he taught in a 
Classical School, and, while still teach- 
ing, he entered the Cincinnati Law 
School, which gave him the degree of 
LL.B. April 17, 1872. The next day he 
was admitted to the bar of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. He opened an office in 
Cincinnati in the following September, 
and four years later formed a partner- 
ship with Gustavus H. Wald (Yale, ’73) 
which under the firm name of Wilby & 
Wald continued until the death of Mr. 
Wald in 1902. Since then until less than 
two years ago, when his health began to 
fail, Wilby continued either alone, or 
with one of his sons, so that he was in ac- 
tive practice for something over fifty- 
five years. Eminently public-spirited, 
Wilby in some way found time to give 
freely of his services to many deserving 
causes. He was one of the incorporators 
of the Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
in 1894, and was thereafter a member 
of its Board. In 1880 and 1881 he was 
president of the Cincinnati Literary 
Club, founded in 1849. He was an in- 
corporator of the Fresh Air Fund and 
Convalescent Aid Society of Cincinnati 
in 1897, and a member of the Board 
until 1907. He was vice-president for 
Ohio of the Anti-Imperialist League. 
Greatly interested in civil service re- 
form, he was a member of the Council 
of the National Civil Service Reform 
League from the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1900; was president of the Cin- 
cinnati Civil Service Commission from 
1912 to 1914; and president of the Ohio 
Civil Service Association since 1914. 
In 1900 and 1901 he was president of 
the Harvard Club of Cincinnati, and 
he always maintained an active interest 
in the College and in his Class. A di- 
rector of the Young Men’s Mercantile 
Library Association since 1906, he was 
its president from 1909 until his death. 
He was president of the Cincinnati Bar 
Association 1904-05, and president of 
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the Alumni Association of the Cincin- 
nati Law School. At his summer place, 
Biddeford Pool, Maine, he was presi- 
dent of the Abenakee Club in 1899- 
1900 — and again from the summer 
of 1926 through the summer of 1928. 
And when he enlisted in a cause, 
it was for real service. A Cincinnati 
paper said: ‘“‘His name must stand 
among the few who never tired in the 
struggle for good government in the 
city. There were those who fought a 
battle and quit, and there were those 
who grew old and tired and left the 
fight to other hands, and there were 
those who became afraid and ran away. 
Charles B. Wilby ... was in the strug- 
gle even unto old age; for him this was 
no battle, but a war to be fought to a 
finish.’’ In the Court of Common Pleas 
for the First Judicial District of Ohio, 
on Monday, January 21, with four 
judges on the bench, and a large attend- 
ance of lawyers, Mr. Freiberg paid a 
feeling tribute to Wilby’s memory, and 
incorporated in his remarks a long tele- 
gram from Chief Justice Taft, in which 
the latter expressed his high opinion of 
Wilby’s abilities and services, formed 
during an acquaintance of fifty years. 
On motion of Mr. Freiberg, Judge 
Darby adjourned the Court for the 
afternoon, to enable the Bench and the 
Bar to attend the funeral. Wilby mar- 
ried, June 3, 1879, Harriet Elizabeth 
Mitchell, of Cincinnati. Mrs. Wilby 
died in 1925. He is survived by two 
sons, Mitchell, and Joseph Clark, both 
of whom were in the service during the 
World War, and both of whom are now 
lawyers in Cincinnati; and by two 
daughters, Miss Martha H. Wilby, and 
Mrs. H. F. Schaefer. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


Eugene Bigelow Hagar died in Bos- 


eee 
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ton on December 28, 1928, after a long 
and lingering illness. He was born in 
Cambridge September 23, 1850, and 
was the son of Josiah Bigelow and Mary 
Ann (Davis) Hagar. He was fitted for 
college at the Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston. After graduation he attended 
Harvard Law School and received the 
degree of LL.B. 1873 and A.M. 1874. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk bar 
in October, 1874, and, subsequently, 
opened an office in Boston for practice. 
He served in the Boston Common 
Council from June, 1880, to June, 1881, 
when he resigned in order to accept the 
office of assistant city solicitor, which 
office he held from July, 1881, to July, 
1884. He held the office of secretary 
and, subsequently, vice-president of 
the Handel and Haydn Society from 
May, 1883, to May, 1897. The follow- 
ing extract from one of his letters will 
be of interest to those who knew him 
intimately: ‘“‘In September, 1893, 
having found the practice of the law 
arduous, irksome, and exclusive of all 
other pursuits, I resolved to retire 
therefrom, in order that I might devote 
myself to more liberal studies; that 
resolution I carried into effect in July, 
1894, and since that date I have re- 
joiced daily in my delivery from an 
odious bondage. I am sorry I have not 
done something to shed lustre on the 
Class, but it is true, though melancholy 
to relate, that there are only two facts 
that distinguish me at the age of sev- 
enty from my fellow-men. One is that 
I know the Westminster Chime, and 
I cannot find any one else who does, 
and the other is that I lived over fifty- 
one years in the same house in Boston. 
There are also two other facts that are, 
perhaps, sufficiently unusual to merit 
mention. One is, that I sang in the 
Handel and Haydn Society and the 
Cecilia in Boston successively almost 
exactly thirty-three and a third years, 





being a third of a century; which fact, 
while not proving my musical pro- 
ficiency, at least indicates that I am 
possessed of perseverance, a quality 
attributed to the saints. The other is, 
that several years ago, when a contro- 
versy was raging about the National 
Hymn, rebelling at the poverty of 
musical invention of this great and 
boastful nation of a hundred million 
people, which poverty of invention 
compelled the Nation to adopt for 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ a tune of 
foreign origin, which is the national 
tune of Great Britain, of Switzerland, 
of Denmark, and one of the national 
tunes of Germany, I tried my hand at 
it, and wrote a tune for it myself. 
Then, moved by vanity, I printed it, 
and sent copies to a few of my friends. 
I afterwards learned that a lady in 
Newport, N.H., sent to Boston and 
bought a copy and sent it about half- 
way around the world to Burma, to the 
son of the author of the words! Which 
may justify the facetious comment that 
the circulation of my tune has been, 
though not deep, yet wide! Perhaps as 
shallow as the tune itself!’’ 


1872 


CHARLES Atay, Sec. 

603 Sears Bldg., Boston 
Frank Hasbrouck died at Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., on December 18, 1928. 
He was born at Poughkeepsie on Janu- 
ary 4, 1852, and was the son of Alfred 
and Margaret Ann (Manning) Has- 
brouck. He was descended from Abra- 
ham Hasbroucq, a French Huguenot 
who came to this country in 1675. He 
prepared for college partly at the 
Dutchess County Academy and partly 
by private tuition and entered College 
through a_ special examination in 
October, 1868. He was studious in 
College and received a detur in his 
sophomore year and in his junior year 
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a prize for a Greek prose composition. 
He belonged to the Everett Atheneum, 
the Pi Eta Society, and the Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was fond of science, but 
while in College decided to follow the 
law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1875. In the same year he was made a 
member of the board of health in 
Poughkeepsie and in 1876 was elected 
justice of the peace in that city. In 
1881 he formed a co-partnership with 
Frank L. Ackerley. He was treasurer 
of the city of Poughkeepsie from Janu- 
ary 1, 1887, to December 31, 1888. He 
was postmaster of Poughkeepsie from 
1895 to 1899. In 1907 he was elected 
county judge of Dutchess County for 
the term of six years. On April 1, 1914, 
he was appointed superintendent of 
insurance for the State of New York. 
He married Esther Jackman at Bath, 
N.H., on October 10, 1876, by whom he 
had two sons, both of whom served in 
the World War, and two daughters. 


1873 

JAMES F. Jackson, Sec. 

940 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
The Class of 1873 was the first to 
receive a welcome to Harvard from 
President Charles W. Eliot. That was 
of course in 1869, only four years after 
the close of the Civil War. The young 
men who received this welcome had 
been too young to be soldiers of that 
war, but old enough to share the inter- 
est in news from the front. Again and 
again, as campaigns 
followed by winter quarters, the mes- 
sage came, “All quiet along the Poto- 
mac.” 


summer were 


Letters recently received from 
classmates bring the announcement 
that all is quiet in their winter quarters, 
but the way in which the announce- 
ment is made shows that otium cum 
dignitate is accompanied by a good 
cheer and a serenity that is inspiring, 
that means closer ties to Class and to 
College. While some are busy at their 
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usual tasks, others are busy at special 
work. — F. H. Foster, at the request of 
the Graduate School of Theology at 
Oberlin, is giving a course of public 
lectures on Mohammedanism. The 
lectures have involved long and thor- 
ough study with a treatment of the 
subject that is broad and scholarly. 
An evening spent with him in which he 
read from them was extremely enter- 
taining. — Robert Grant, though step- 
ping aside from time to time to meet 
the many other calls upon him, is now 
engaged in the writing of a new novel. 
—O. T. Howe has given up active 
practice of medicine. — J. L. Laughlin 
has completed the first and is far on 
with the second volume of an exhaus- 
tive historical treatise, entitled ‘‘ A New 
Exposition of Money.” This covers 
a period of discussions about money 
centuries long, and written, as it will 
be, in his masterly manner and with 
his independent way of thinking, is sure 
to be instructive and entertaining. — 
Wi despite infirmity 
through loss of sight, is occupying his 
time in translation from 


Lawton, 


German or 
Romance 


languages, writings con- 
nected with commercial, social, liter- 
ary, or secretarial interests. —J. M. 


Olmstead has been reappointed mem- 
ber of the Visiting Committee named 
by the Overseers for the German 
Department. — C. H. Otis has given 
up active practice at the bar. — H. S. 
White has again been made a member 
of the Visiting Committee appointed by 
the Overseers for the German Depart- 
ment and for the Germanic Museum. 
He has long served on both commit- 
tees and twice been appointed Acting 
Curator for the Museum. — Walter 
Raymond, proprietor of the hotel at 
Pasadena which bears his name, writes, 
“* Be sure to impress upon all my class- 
mates the fact that they will have a 
hearty welcomefrom meonthisbeautiful 
spot whenever they are out this way.”’ 
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1875 
L. B. R. Briggs, See. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Grenville H. Norcross has been re- 
elected president of the Bostonian 
Society. — Francis Randall Appleton 
died January 2, 1929, at Appleton 
Farms, Ipswich, the estate which the 
Appleton family had held for nearly 
three hundred years. It would be hard 
to name an alumnus, not a permanent 
officer of the College and not living in 
its immediate neighborhood, who has 
been so closely associated with Harvard 
and in whose life from year to year 
Harvard has meant so much. He has 
been vice-president and president of 
the Harvard Club of New York and 
vice-president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association; he has been twice an 
Overseer; he has served in the Class 
Committee with watchfulness, energy, 
and generous helpfulness. From his 
days as a College oarsman till the day 
of his death he has worked for Harvard 
according to the measure of his 
strength. In speech he was graceful 
and sincere. ‘‘ He scorned evasions and 
half-truths,” says Langdon Marvin. 
He had strong opinions and immovable 
principles. In the war, his patriotism 
was eloquent and efficient. His sons, 
also, did their part — Francis serving 
abroad as a lieutenant-colonel; Charles 
asa major. He wasan important citizen 
of New York; but his heart was with 
the farm at Ipswich. His personal 
friendships were many and _ lasting. 
For loyalty to family and friends, to his 
church, to the University, and to his 
country, he will be remembered long. 
His wife (born Fanny Lanier), one son, 
and two married daughters survive 
him. 

-1877 
GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Samuel Ellery Jennison, son of 
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Samuel and Mary Lincoln (Thaxter) 
Jennison, was born at Newton Corner 
August 11, 1855, and died of pneu- 
monia in Cambridge January 19, 1929. 
He fitted for college at W. N. Eayrs’s 
private school in Boston and entered 
Harvard in 1873 with the Class of 1877. 
His interest in athletic sports was al- 
ways keen. He was coxswain of many 
club crews on the river in undergradu- 
ate days. His cheerful temperament, 
bright and amusing conversation, and 
taking ways won him many friends, 
and continued through life. He always 
kept up his interest in the Class. He 
left College in the middle of senior year 
to go into business, but received his 
A.B. out of course in 1896. He was at 
first employed in the banking business 
in Boston and later engaged in vari- 
ous pursuits in Canada, Virginia, and 
Texas. In 1883 he bought a fine sea- 
shore estate of two hundred acres at 
Gerrish Island, Kittery Point, Maine, 
and proceeded to develop it as a sum- 
mer resort, building a hotel, cottages, 
roads, water system, etc. Everything 
went well until the United States 
Government built a fort with heavy 
guns which could be fired only across 
the property. This practically ruined 
the place as a summer resort and the 
resulting litigation has never been 
brought to completion. For many 
years he managed the Hotel Abbots- 
ford in Boston as a complement of his 
shore hotel, and subsequently engaged 
in various other business enterprises. 
Disappointment and adversity he bore 
with cheerful fortitude and was never 
soured by them. April 16, 1884, he 
married Mary Louise McClure, of 
Cambridge, who survives. They had 
no children. — Maynard _—‘ French 
Stiles, son of Asahel Bradford and 
Abigail Lovett (Adams) Stiles, was 
born at Tunbridge, Vt., May 7, 1854. 
On November 24, 1928, while driving 
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his car from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, he was run into by a drunken 
driver, near Salinas, Cal., and instantly 
killed. Stiles was fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and entered 
our Class in 1873, with which he gradu- 
ated. After studying law in Boston he 
went to Colorado in 1880, where he re- 
mained seven years, most of the time 
in Gunnison County, engaged in the 
practice of law and in mining. He was 
interested in politics as a Democrat, 
and held various local offices. In 1887 
he went to Los Angeles, where he 
practised law four years and then 
moved to Boston and engaged in the 
same pursuit for two years. He then 
went south and settled in Charleston, 
W.Va., where he remained more than 
twenty-five years. During this time he 
was chiefly occupied with the “‘cele- 
brated King Land Case,’ involving 
claims to a tract of 500,000 acres, 
which had been in litigation since 
1855. This great domain had been 
originally patented to Robert Morris, 
of Revolutionary fame. Through the 
efforts of our classmate the greater 
part of these lands was finally restored 
to the rightful owners. About 1920 he 
moved a second time, to Los Angeles, 
Cal., where he has since continued in 
the practice of law. He was a fine 
specimen of physical manhood, six feet 
four inches in height, and at the time of 
this fatal accident was apparently in 
perfect health, He was a man of 
marked ability and his career was one 
of successful accomplishment. He was 
always a leading citizen in his com- 
munity, liked and respected by all. 
At Gunnison, Col., May 7, 1884, Stiles 
married Ellen Sophia Field, of Chicago. 
They had a daughter by adoption. 
Mrs. Stiles died December 7, 1928. 
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1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

L. N. Littauer commemorated his 
seventieth birthday, which occurred 
January 20, 1929, by establishing a 
charitable corporation called the Lucius 
N. Littauer Foundation, and giving to 
it the sum of $1,000,000, to be devoted 
by the trustees of the Foundation to 
altruistic activities of every nature, 
charitable, humanitarian, educational, 
religious, and communal. In his letter 
to the trustees of the Foundation mak- 
ing the gift, he says ‘‘that in the ad- 
vancement and promotion of such 
activities, you will include research and 
publication, the establishment and 
maintenance of altruistic agencies and 
institutions, and the aid of any such 
agencies and institutions already estab- 
lished, the functions of which tend to 
advance the public welfare. The care 
of the sick, the young, the aged, the 
helpless; the encouragement of recrea- 
tion and self-improvement for all people 
should always merit your consideration 
and assistance.” This is only one of a 
large number of gifts that Littauer has 
made for charitable purposes. Among 
others may be mentioned the gift of a 
hospital costing over a million dollars 
to the city of Gloversville, N.Y., where 
he was born; and $156,121.86 given 
last year to Harvard to establish 
the Nathan Littauer Professorship of 
Jewish Literature and Philosophy. — 
Ogden Mills died of pneumonia in New 
York, January 29, 1929. He was born 
in Sacramento, Cal., December 18, 
1856, the son of D. O. Mills and Jane 
Templeton Cunningham. He prepared 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and has lived in the City of New York, 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, Newport, R.I., 
and Paris, France. He married Ruth 
Livingston in New York, April 19, 
1882. She died in 1920. His father 
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went to California in 1849 and engaged 
in the banking business, and subse- 
quently became president of the Bank 
of California. After acquiring a large 
fortune in California, he returned to 
New York in 1880 and erected the 
Mills Building on Broad Street, which 
at the time was the largest office build- 
ing in New York, and constructed the 
Mills Hotels for the accommodation of 
the self-respecting poor. Ogden Mills 
has been connected with numerous 
financial interests in New York. He 
was a director of the New York Central 
Railroad, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the United States Trust Com- 
pany, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, and other corporations. He 
was keenly interested in fine horses, 
and last year one of his horses won the 
Grand Prix at Longchamp, France. 
He was a very liberal contributor to the 
Harvard Endowment Fund and the 
Dormitory Fund of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and made generous gifts to 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. He is survived by his son, 
Ogden L. Mills, at the present time 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and two daughters, one the Countess 
of Granard and the other Mrs. Henry 
Carnegie Phipps. By the terms of his 
will, as reported in the newspapers, he 
left $100,000 to Harvard College to 
be added to the Endowment Fund; 
and, by an unexecuted codicil which it 
is reported will be carried out by his 
heirs, an additional sum of $100,000. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
Addresses: Herbert E. Greene, 33 
Somerset Road, West Newton; Thomas 
Russell, Hotel Puritan, 390 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston; David Urqu- 
hart, 60 Gramercy Park, New York 
City. — A few days before November 
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28, 1928, a “‘Self-Constituted Commit- 
tee’’ of the Saturn Club of Buffalo 
issued an invitation reading, in part, 
““Almy Gemini Fratres Trismagisti; 
70 X 2 = 140 years of Almy; 20. years 
ago the Twins arrived at the Age of 
Innocence. We gave thanks and cele- 
brated; 10 years ago they reached the 
Age of Discretion. With thanks again 
we celebrated. Next Wednesday they 
attain the Age of Wisdom. Let us 
meet and celebrate and wind them up 
for Four Score Years when they will 
make the Age of Amiable Senility 
which is the goal of all of us.’’ This was 
done, with seventy present, Almy, °79, 
and Almy, ’80, sitting side by side, 
flanked by dual and rival toastmasters, 
with witty ballad and song, with a key- 
note of service rendered by them to 
Buffalo and the hope that ‘“‘they go to 
par before they die.’’— Hon. Samuel 
Hill, °79, a former member of the 
Board of Overseers, was the 
builder of the widely known Columbia 
River Highway and was a pioneer of 
good road building throughout the 
world, addressed the members of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, 
January 11, 1929, on Highways, illus- 
trating his talk with a beautiful selec- 
tion from his collection of some 12,000 
slides. — Patrick Grant died in Boston, 
November 29, 1928. He was the son 
of Patrick and Charlotte Boardman 
(Rice) Grant and was born in Boston, 
September 30, 1856. Entering College 
from Adams Academy in 1875, he left 
in 1877 and went into the business of 
stock-broker, for a time in Boston and 
for a time in New York City. He re- 
tired from business some years ago. At 
College he was a member of the Eccen- 
tric Club, the Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
and the Hasty Pudding Club. He 
played on the freshman football eleven 
and on the University fifteen, being 
captain of the freshman team in 1875. 


who 
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He took part in the contests in the 
gymnasium, winning that in light- 
weight wrestling in the spring of 1877. 
In after years he was a member of the 
Somerset Club, the Brookline Country 
Club, and the Boston City Club. He 
made his home at the Somerset Club 
for many years, but the last few years 
had lived at the City Club. During the 
winter he spent his time in the South. 
He was never married. — William 
Badger Lawrence died in Medford, 
December 13, 1928. He was born at 
Charlestown, November 15, 1856, the 
son of Samuel Crocker and Carolin 
Rebecce (Badger) Lawrence. He en- 
tered College in 1875 from the Boston 
Latin School, took his A.B. cum laude 
in 1879 and his LL.B. at the Harvard 
Law School in 1882. At the Latin 
School he was a Franklin Medal 
scholar, and in 1874-75 was colonel 
of the Boston school regiment at the 
celebration of the anniversary of the 
founding of Boston. At College he was 
a member of the Signet and of Phi Beta 
Kappa. All his life he practised law in 
Boston and lived in Medford, spending 
his vacations and week-ends in summer 
at South Yarmouth. He was especially 
interested in the Masonic fraternity, 
held active offices in various Masonic 
bodies, and was a member of the 
Supreme Council, thirty-third degree, 
Scottish Rite, a degree conferred on 
him in 1896. He took a deep interest in 
politics and was prominent in the Re- 
publican Party, being elected to the 
Massachusetts House in 1891 and 1892, 
to the State Committee in the same 
years, and to the Senate in 1893 and 
1894. In both houses he served on the 
more important committees. He went 


as delegate to various state, Congres- 
sional, and National conventions. For 
many years he was clerk of the corpora- 
tion and of the board of directors, first 
of the Eastern Railroad and then of the 
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Boston and Maine Railroad and of 
some of their allied lines, and occasion- 
ally represented them as attorney be- 
fore legal tribunals. The fight between 
the Lawrence estate and the New 
Haven Railroad interests over the 
merger of the Boston and Maine and 
New Haven railroads was carried on 
vigorously by him for years before the 
courts and the legislature in the press 
and political campaigns. He served his 
town in many official positions, includ- 
ing during the war the various war 
committees, was a member and former 
chairman of the parish committee of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church, a 
trustee of the Medford Savings Bank, 
and was prominent in many charitable, 
historical, social, and civic organiza- 
tions in Boston, Medford, and on the 
Cape. Immediately after graduating 
from the Law School he spent six 
months in Europe and in recent years 
spent several winters with his children 
in the South. In 1927 he traveled 
extensively with members of his family, 
motoring to the Pacific Coast and back 
and then making an extended trip in 
Europe. With an active mind and a 
retentive memory he was a fearless and 
persistent worker in all the causes he 
espoused. On October 2, 1883, he 
married at Dorchester Alice May Sears, 
daughter of J. Henry and Emily Nick- 
erson Sears. Mrs. Lawrence, with two 
sons and two daughters, survives him. 
His death was the result of an automo- 
bile accident in Medford on December 
7, 1928. — William Henry Schwartz 
died at Bangor, Maine, January 18, 
1929. He was born in Bangor, May 26, 
1856, the son of Michael and Jane 
Maria (Crocker) Schwartz. He pre- 
pared in the Bangor High School and 
entered College in 1875, taking his A.B. 
as of 1879. At College he was a member 
of the Everett Atheneum and of the 
Hasty Pudding Club, was on the fresh- 
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man crew, and for three years rowed on 
the Varsity crew, which won every 
year. After leaving Cambridge he read 
law for a year and a half at Bangor. 
Then he and his brother succeeded to 
their father’s business, the manufacture 
of saws and sawmill and pulp-mill sup- 
plies, in which he continued until 1921, 
when he sold the business to a new 
company and retired from active work. 
“ Billy’? Schwartz, who rowed at No. 
6, with “ Big Smithy,’ who was at No. 
7, his ‘‘nearest and dearest friend — 
one whom I always loved,’’ attended 
together all the Harvard-Yale Varsity 
races from the beginning of our fresh- 
man year up to the time of Smith’s 
death in 1917. In June, 1917, Littauer, 
‘78, one of the Harvard °77 Varsity 
crew, invited the members of the crew 
to a fortieth anniversary dinner at his 
summer home at New Rochelle, at 
which six of the crew, including 
Schwartz and Smith, were present. 
Schwartz came to the monthly Class 
dinner at the Harvard Club in Boston 
November 19, 1927, after attending the 
Harvard-Yale football game. In the 
spring of 1928 he spent five months in 
New York, going to the June races at 
New London with Littauer. He was 
one of the directors of the Penobscot 
Savings Bank of Bangor, and a member 
of the Tarratine Club of Bangor, of the 
Varsity Club and of the Harvard Club 
of Boston. He never married. The 
Bangor Daily News on the day after his 
death contained this just appreciation 
of him: ‘‘He was a true and loyal 
friend, warm hearted and generous, an 
honorable and patriotic citizen and 
possessed of social qualities which 
made him a notable figure in any 
gathering, although unassuming and 
modest.’’ — William Greene Twom- 
bley died at Montreux, Switzerland, 
September 9, 1928. He was born at 
Pomeroy, Ohio, January 30, 1857, the 





son of Israel Stephenson and Mary 
(Lane) Twombley. He took his A.B. in 
1879. At College he was president of the 
A.D. Club; a member of the Art Club, 
the Bicycle Club, Institute of 1770, 
D.K.E., Hasty Pudding Club and 
O.K.; president of the Crimson; assist- 
ant Editor of the Lampoon; vice- 
president of the Harvard Athletic 
Association; president of the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association. He was 
much interested in athletics, took part 
both in the gymnasium and on Jarvis 
Field, and was active in the conduct of 
the intercollegiate meets at Mott 
Haven. He spent the winter of 1879-80 
in New York, and then made his home 
in Paris until 1904. In 1895 he was 
married at London, England, to Marion 
Isabelle, daughter of Quartermaster- 
General A. C. Myers, of the Con- 
federate Army, and granddaughter of 
General David E. Twiggs, of Mexican 
War fame. On account of his wife’s 
health they went to Italy in 1904 and 
divided their time between that coun- 
try in winter and Switzerland in sum- 
mer. He contributed articles, in Eng- 
lish and in French, to different Con- 
tinental magazines. When the war 
broke out, he was at St. Moritz and, 
coming to Montreux, worked there in 
local organizations and in aiding Allied 
interned soldiers. During a visit to 
Paris directly after the Armistice his 
health broke down — heart complaint 
—and he was advised to live at Mon- 
treux. There he was a member of the 
Committee of the Montreux Club at 
Territet and always glad to see class- 
mates and to extend to them the 
courtesies of the Club. At New York 
he had been a member of the Union 
and Calumet Clubs and at Paris of the 
Cercle de la Rue Royale, Cercle de 
L’Union Artistique, Polo Club, Cercle 
de L’fle de Puteaux, Société d’Histoire 
de France. — The membership of the 
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Class numbers 276, of whom 202 re- 
ceived their A.B. degree as of 1879. 
The Secretary is informed, February 1, 
1929, that there are 111 still surviving, 
of whom 97 hold a degree of A.B. as of 
1879. 


1880 


Joun Woopsury, Sec. 

1 Beacon St., Boston 
It is interesting to the members of 
the Class to note that a son of Robert 
Bacon, Gaspar G. Bacon, °08, is this 
year President of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and that at the same time a son 
of Richard M. Saltonstall, Leverett 
Saltonstall, °14, is Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives.—In the American Legion 
Monthly for January appears an in- 
teresting article, with illustrations, by 
Richard Welling, entitled “‘My Class- 

mate, Theodore Roosevelt.’’ 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Wheeler, upon his retirement from 
the Boston Public Library, received a 
welcome and richly deserved testi- 
monial from his associates, accom- 
panied by the words which follow, 
signed by seventy-five names: ‘‘As a 
slight token of the affection in which he 
is held by those who have worked be- 
side him in the Boston Public Library. 
He will be missed for his wide and 
varied learning and his ripe culture, but 
more for the force of his idealism, the 
unique flavor of his personality, and the 
warmth of his friendship. May the 
years before him be full of satisfactions, 
and may his old comrades long con- 
tinue to be cheered by his humor and 
his wise philosophy.’’ — Arthur Carlton 
Jelly, who was born at Sacramento, 
Cal., September 29, 1856, the son: of 
Samuel and Mary Jane (Carlton) 
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Jelly, died at a Boston hospital Novem- 
ber 19, 1928. He entered College from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and after 
College went to the Harvard Medical 
School, from which he was graduated, 
cum laude, in 1891, receiving also at 
that time the degree of A.M. The long 
interval between 1881 and 1891 was 
due to the fact that in 1883 he was 
obliged to return, for business reasons, 
to California, where for several years he 
was in business. Mental and nervous 
diseases were his specialty, and besides 
much hospital service, he maintained a 
private practice. He was associated for 
a time with his uncle, a well-known 
specialist in the same line. Much of his 
best work, and a type of work which 
commanded his deep interest, was in 
connection with the public schools, in 
the examination and guidance of ner- 
vous and backward children. Jelly was 
a member of various medical societies 
and associations, and of the National 
Education Association. He was un- 
married. In his last years he had been 
largely incapacitated by _ illness. — 
Charles Fletcher Lummis died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., November 25, 1928. 
He was born at Lynn, March 1, 1859. 
His father, who prepared him for col- 
lege, was Henry Lummis, and _ his 
mother’s name, Hattie Waterman 
Fowler. He remained the four years in 
College, and received his degree, out of 
course, in 1906. Lummis’s life was, 
from the beginning, varied and pictur- 
esque in the extreme, especially from 
the moment when he started from 
Cincinnati, in 1884, to cross the con- 
tinent on foot, to find a home finally in 
his beloved Southwest. And it was a 
life of achievement, as witness the 
famous Southwestern Museum, which 
he did so much to found and maintain, 
and his books, several of which are of 
enduring value. It is rumored that he 
left reminiscences, which his daughter 
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may one day publish, and which nar- 
rate the outstandingly romantic epi- 
sodes of his career. He collected at 
the last his verses, written at various 
times, beginning with the well-remem- 
bered ‘“‘Birch-Bark Poems”’ of College 
days, and, just before his death, the 
finished volume was placed in his 
hands. In the house in Los Angeles, 
built with his own hands, with its 
patio and great sycamore tree, many 
famous people have from time to time 
foregathered — writers and scientists, 
scholars and statesmen. His striking 
face and figure, with or without the 
adjunct of his prize Navajo blanket, 
fitted into the house’s setting. Lum- 
mis was given the degree of Litt.D. by 
Santa Clara College in 1903. In 1915 
he was knighted, by King Alfonso 
XIII, as Commander of the Order of 
Isabel, with the Grand Cross. He was 
a member of the Royal Spanish Acad- 
emy of History. There is not space 
here to tell of his many activities and 
interests: of his studies in the history 
of the Southwest, with their bearing 
upon Spanish, Mexican, and Indian 
lore: of his collections and writings. 
That part of our country owes a debt to 
his research and his illuminating re- 
citals of its treasures and traditions. 
Lummis was three times married, and 
in the lives and careers of his children 
found much happiness. His interest in 
the Class never abated, and found 
Warm expression on various occasions, 
though his distance from Cambridge 
kept him, for the most part, from its 
reunions. 


1883 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Edward Perry Warren, the son of 
Samuel Dennis and Susan Cornelia 
(Clarke) Warren was born June 8, 1860, 
at Waltham, and died in London, 
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England, December 28, 1928. He pre- 
pared for college at the Hopkinson 
School, with an unusually promising 
set of schoolmates, consisting of Moors, 
R. D. and H. F. Sears, Dorr, F. Nichols, 
Beals, McKay, and Preston. At school 
he early displayed a love for the clas- 
sics, declaiming a selection from Virgil 
on one occasion, to the bewilderment 
and admiration of his comrades. As an 
undergraduate, he kept up his interest 
in the classics and in music under Pro- 
fessor Paine, being elected our Class 
Chorister at Commencement. He took 
a part, in deep draughts, of all the 
Harvard pleasures, interests, and ac- 
tivities, study, social work, theatri- 
cals and adventures in friendship. His 
club memberships were the Hasty 
Pudding, A.K.E.. Institute of 1770, 
O.K., and St. Paul’s Society. He was 
deemed eccentric, but he made friends 
easily, who have remembered him 
loyally and admiringly. Immediately 
after graduation he went to Oxford and 
began his preparation for his profession 
in classical archeology. He received 
his B.A. in 1888, his M.A. in 1911, and 
in 1916 was made Honorable Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he was frequently in residence. He 
speedily made a European reputation 
and ‘‘Herr Warren” was always noti- 
fied if anything of importance was dis- 
covered in excavating in Italy and 
elsewhere. He settled down at Lewes, 
Sussex, with a secretary, and from 
there paid many visits to the Continent 
in research work; in this country, his 
headquarters were at Gorham, Maine, 
the home of his late father’s paper mills. 
Besides these constant activities, War- 
ren was collecting for the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts of which his brother, 
Samuel, °74, was one of the founders, 
and for other museums and individuals 
in the world of art. Boston is largely 
indebted to Warren for a famous col- 
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lection of Greek vases, and his own 
assemblage of ancient gems, perhaps 
the most important private collection 
of its kind. The Ashmolean Museum, 
of Oxford, is indebted to him for one of 
the most perfect fifth century bronze 
heads in existence. His two other 
brothers were Henry, ’79, Professor of 
Sanskrit at Harvard, and Fiske, ’84, a 
generous investigator and student of 
Henry George’s theories in ‘‘enclaves”’ 
which he has founded in this country 
and in Spain. Warren’s remains will be 
cremated and the ashes will be taken to 
Italy, where they will be laid beside 
those of his intimate friend, John 
Marshall, who was closely associated 
with him for years, in many remarkable 
purchases of antiques. He was never 
married, but adopted and educated two 
sons at Oxford. Generous to a fault, a 
polished and interesting man of the 
world, an accurate scholar, a charming 
companion and conversationalist, a 
friend of unwavering staunchness, he 
touched life at many points, and his 
old ’83 comrades look back on him with 
affectionate remembrance. — Ernest 
Flagg Henderson, the son of John 
Simms and Jane Louisa (Rapallo) 
Henderson was born at New Brighton, 
S.I., N.Y., May 11, 1861, and died at 
Cambridge, December 30, 1928. He 
entered Trinity College, where he 
graduated in 1882, and joined the Class 
of ’83 in our senior year. Although a 
late comer among us, he made many 
friends and entered heartily into all our 
activities. He made history his chief 
study and received an A.M. in June, 
1884. He was an enthusiastic editor of 
the Lampoon, and wrote much for the 
College papers. The year following 
graduation he took Professor Emerton’s 
course on the Sources of History, and 
then went to Germany, where he re- 
mained, at the Berlin University, until 
the spring of 1887, engaged in historical 
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study, and passing the summers in 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. He 
spent the winter of 1887-88 in the 
graduate department at Harvard, and 
then returned to Berlin, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in February, 
1890. From 1891 to 1895 he was back 
and forth between this country and 
France and Switzerland, with his 
family, engaged in historical study and 
research. His permanent home was at 
Monadnock, N.H., with a winter resi- 
dence at 172 Bay State Road, Boston. 
He delivered lectures, single or in 
course, at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
University of Illinois, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, and Johns Hopkins, at the 
last-named ‘“‘breaking the record for 
attendance in the history of the Uni- 
versity’’ (so he wrote). Among his 
published works are: A “History of 
Germany in the Middle Ages’’; ‘‘Side 
Lights on English History’’; ‘‘A Lady 
of the Old Régime”; “‘Symbol and 
Satire in the French Revolution”’; 
and ‘“‘Germany’s Fighting Machine.” 
During the Great War he was a pro- 
nounced German sympathizer, and had 
sometimes a hard time steering his 
course in the New England atmosphere 
which he frequented. He was married, 
in August, 1889, at Berlin, Germany, 
to Berta von Bunsen, who survives him 
with two sons and three daughters; 
George Bunsen and Ernest Flagg, Jr., 
Dr. Hildegarde G., of San Francisco, 
Cal., Miss Edith M., of Montreal, Can., 
and Miss Frances de B. Henderson, of 
Cambridge. He was a member of the 
St. Botolph Club of Boston, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and the 
New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. — At our Class lunch on Janu- 
ary 12, at the Harvard Club, there were 
only twenty-one men present, owing, 
presumably, to our recent series of re- 
unions, but all enjoyed sitting around 
the tables in our cozy, informal groups, 
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talking of the Harkness Gift and other 
matters of general interest. There were 
no set or formal speeches, but our 
lunches have grown to be such free- 
and-easy affairs that every one talks 
when the spirit moves him, and we 
have a very pleasant afternoon to- 
gether, like dropping into an old, 
familiar room in a favorite Club. — 
Professor C. H. Grandgent will become 
acting dean of the Harvard Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences during the second 
half of the current year. He has been 
for thirty-two years Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. — The Sixth New 
York reunion dinner was an unqualified 
success. A number of New York men 
were the hosts of the Class. The dinner 
was, as before, at the handsome apart- 
ments of Perin at 640 Park Avenue, on 
the evening of November 21. Thirty- 
nine men were present of whom seven 
were hosts and thirty-two guests. Of 
the latter there were nineteen men who 
may be called ‘“‘ Boston men’’; that is, 
members of the Class from Boston or 
immediate vicinity. We met at 7.30 
and saw a film of the Jata Iron and 
Steel Company works at Jamshedpur, 
India. This film showed in the most 
interesting way the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the iron works and the 
great skill and ability of our classmate, 
Perin, as engineer in charge of the con- 
struction. We sat down at eight o’clock 
to a delicious dinner, after which our 
wise and witty toastmaster, Paulin, 
after reading a number of messages 
from men unable to be present, called 
upon the following men to speak: 
Moors, as a member of the Corporation, 
spoke on the policies of the University 
and of the recent $3,000,000 anony- 
mous gift for the founding of an “‘ honor 
school.’” Eaton spoke of his activities 
and good works at Provincetown. 
Brackett gave us some _ intelligence 
tests to ascertain whether our intellects 
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were still in working order. Sullivan 
spoke on the football outlook. Sanger 
gave an account of a recent trip to 
South America. Binney spoke of the 
great influence on our lives of the 
friendships made in College. C. D. M. 
Cole, long an officer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
gave reminiscences of the early days of 
the company and of its progress. Perin 
told us of his present activities. Hale 
gave us some thoughts as to how we 
might well employ the leisure coming to 
us when we retire from our active busi- 
ness or professional lives. Pearmain 
gave us some details of the very striking 
help which had been offered to him by 
members of the Class when he was in 
financial difficulties a number of years 
ago. Before and during the dinner 
three vigorous young Harvard men led 
the Class in singing some of the old 
favorite songs. We adjourned shortly 
after twelve with many expressions of 
appreciation of the gracious hospitality 
of our hosts. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec, 
70 State St., Boston 

Omri Ford Hibbard died in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., October 21, 1928. He was 
born in East Franklin, Vt., July 11, 
1861, the son of Edward Luther and 
Charlotte Ellen (Ford) Hibbard. He 
prepared for college at Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt., and at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton. While an 
undergraduate at Harvard, he took the 
first year of the course at Harvard Law 
School, from which he received the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1886. Immediately 
after graduating from the Law School, 
he began practising in New York, to 
the bar of which State he was admitted 
in May, 1887, and continued in prac- 
tice there until the time of his death. 
He was a member of the New York 
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Law Institute, and had been president 
of the Brooklyn Society of Vermonters, 
treasurer and counsel of the Sheltering 
Arms Nursery in Brooklyn, a trustee 
and counsel of the Church Charity 
Foundation of Long Island and of the 
Brooklyn Nursery and Infants’ Hospi- 
tal and the American Church Mission- 
ary Society. He had also been an active 
parishioner of Christ Church in Brook- 
lyn, of which he was senior warden at 
the time of his death. He was married 
in Brooklyn, November 26, 1888, to 
Helen Dole, daughter of Justin Asa and 
Octavia Carleton (Dole) Edwards, who 
survives him with two daughters, 
Justine Edwards and Charlotte, and a 
son, Ford, of the Class of 1920 Harvard. 
— The Penrose Medal, designed and 
endowed by R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., to be 
conferred annually by the Geological 
Society of America on some geologist of 
eminent achievement in original re- 
search in pure geological science, was 
conferred in December upon Dr. J. J. 
Sederholm, Director of the Geological 
Commission of Finland. This was the 
second award of the medal. — The gold 
medal of the Geographic Society of 
Chicago was awarded to H. J. Cox and 
presented to him December 10, 1928, 
“For eminent achievement in meteor- 
ology and for priceless service in the up- 
building of this Society.’ 


1885 
Henry M. WIAs, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 
R. W. Boyden made an address in 
January before the Ethical Society in 
Boston on ‘‘How to Work for Peace.” 
He presided at the sixth international 
Music Festival at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on February 17, at which seven 
national groups sang. — G. D. Cushing 
was elected in January to his twenty- 
sixth year of service as President of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Children of Boston at its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary meeting. — F. A. Delano was 
the director of the successful drive for 
the Community Chest in behalf of 
Washington charities, and presided at 
the dinner of two thousand workers on 
February 6 at which the results were 
announced. — P. E. Presbrey is resum- 
ing his duties as class agent for 
the Harvard Fund. — The West End 
House for Boys on Blossom Street, 
Boston, built and endowed by provi- 
sion of J. J. Storrow, was dedicated on 
January 6. A portrait of him was un- 
veiled. — H. M. Williams spoke at the 
Annual Meeting of the Harvard Club 
of Washington on February 6. — Sid- 
ney Johnson Jennings died of heart dis- 
ease at his home in New York, Novem- 
ber 17, 1928. He was the son of James 
Rody and Katherine Sharp Jennings. 
He was born at Hawesville, Kentucky, 
August 13, 1863, where his father was 
the owner of a coal mine. He was 
named for the Confederate General, 
Albert Sidney Johnson, killed at the 
battle of Shiloh, but in his later years 
dropped the Albert. He took the full 
course of the Lawrence Scientific School 
and graduated with °85. Immediately 
thereafter he became an assistant sur- 
veyor in the New Almaden Quicksilver 
Mines in California, three years later 
going to the Anaconda Mining Com- 
pany in Montana. In 1889 he began his 
long period of service in South Africa, 
for eighteen years engaged in mining 
either tin, diamonds, or gold. He was 
first manager of the Willows Copper 
Argentiferous Syndicate. Then he was 
assistant general manager of the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines at Kimber- 
ley, then manager for the Crown Deep, 
Ltd. at Johannesburg, and then of the 
Crown Reef Gold Mining Company 
there. For seven years after the Boer 
War he was consulting engineer to H. 
Eckstein & Company of Johannesburg, 
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which operated a large group of mines 
and controlled forty per cent of the gold 
output of the Rand. These companies 
employed over fifty-four thousand men. 
While in South Africa in 1893 he mar- 
ried Amy Florence Valpy of Newbury, 
England. Lord Milner appointed him a 
member of the Town Council of Jo- 
hannesburg and he was elected chair- 
man of the Works Committee which 
provided Johannesburg with an ade- 
quate water supply, sewers, a muni- 
cipally owned electric tramway and 
helped change it from an overgrown 
town to an up-to-date city. Returning 
to the United States, in New York he 
became vice-president in charge of the 
exploration and investments of the 
United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company (in which J. J. Stor- 
row was largely interested), after a 
short period as consulting engineer for 
the Boston Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany which became part of the larger 
company. This work continued until 
his death. He had offices in both Bos- 
ton and New York. At his death he 
was also president of the Hanover- 
Bessemer Iron and Copper Company, 
president of the United States Fuel 
Company and a director of the United 
States Homes Company and the Rich- 
mond-Eureka Mining Company. His 
work as an engineer led to many im- 
provements in processes and conduct of 
operations. He was a past president, 
vice-president, director and counselor 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, president 
of the American Mining Congress in 
1922-23, active in the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America, the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
the Chemical Metallurgical and Mining 
Society of South Africa, the South 
African Association of Engineers and 
many clubs. He was president of the 
Harvard Engineering Society of New 
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York. Mrs. Jennings and their four 
children, John Morris, Harvard 17, 
Amy Sidney, Mary Agnes, and Philip 
Hennen, survive. 


1888 
Henry S. WAaRDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York 

C. H. Baldwin has retired from busi- 
ness and contemplates making his home 
on the Island of Barbados. — P. F. 
Folsom’s home address is 29 Raymond 
Street, Cambridge. — The address of 
Charles Foss is 29 Elm Street, Saco, 
Maine. — “‘Jubilee Jim,’’ by the late 
R. H. Fuller, has continued to receive 
favorable reviews and has been much 
discussed. — S. S. Hall, associate actu- 
ary of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has figured that out of 198 mem- 
bers of the Class of 1888, surviving in 
January, 1929, there should be 120 
living at the fiftieth anniversary of 
graduation. — The address of W. L. 
Milliken is 3231 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis. — The Very Rev. P. J. 
O’Callaghan has returned from Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pa., to Oakland, N.J., 
where the Apostolate over which he is 
Superior is located. — C. T. Sempers 
has been living in Philadelphia, Pa., 
the past winter. — At the annual Har- 
vard dinner at the Harvard Club of 
New York City, in January, S. L. 
Swarts was called on by President 
Lamont for a song and responded with 
a verse from ‘‘ King Charles.’’ Seven 
members of the Class of 1888 were pre- 
sent. — L. S. Thayer has been sojourn- 
ing for some time in Baltimore, Md., at 
11 Club Road, Roland Park. He has 
retired from business. — The Annual 
Catalogue of Harvard University for 
1928-29 shows seven sons of members 
of the Class of 1888 enrolled as students 
in Harvard College, namely, one senior, 
one junior, one sophomore, and four 
freshmen. — Arthur Lincoln Howard, 
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a well-known and well-liked member 
of the Class, died suddenly at his home, 
31 Fayerweather Street, Cambridge, 
January 18, 1929. He was born in New 
York City, October 20, 1865, the son of 
George Cunnabell and Caroline Emily 
(Fox) Howard. He entered Harvard 
College as a regular student in the 
autumn of 1884, took the academic 
course and graduated with the degree of 
A.B. in June, 1888. Throughout the 
four years he registered from Cam- 
bridge and roomed at 826 Main Street. 
He was a member of the Pi Eta Society, 
the Glee Club, and the Chapel Choir. 
For excellence in his studies in fresh- 
man year he received a detur, ranking 
next after Bailey and just above Cheno- 
weth. Shortly after graduation he 
went into the business of stock and 
bond broker with the firm of Heyward 
& Townsend, of Boston. He remained 
with that house until March 9, 1897, 
when he entered the law office of John 
D. Bryant, °53, of Boston, to assist in 
the care and management of estates. 
At the same time he began reading law 
with a view to being admitted to the 
bar. This he accomplished in 1901. 
Later, with Mr. Bryant and L. E. 
Griswold, °84, he formed the firm of 
Bryant, Griswold & Howard for the 
practice of law at 53 State Street, 
Boston. At that office Howard con- 
tinued law practice to the time of his 
death, devoting himself chiefly to the 
administration of estates and trusts. 
He was regular in his attendance at the 
Class reunions and could be counted on 
to do more than his full share toward 
their success. He had traveled con- 
siderably, both in this country and 
abroad. He was a member of the Union 
and St. Botolph Clubs, Boston, and of 
the Massachusetts and Boston Bar 
Associations. He was a director of 
Weber Charities Corporation and the 
Boston Provident Association. Howard 
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married, December 3, 1895, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Miss Emily Stewart. 
Mrs. Howard died January 14, 1907. 
Three children were born to them: 
Dorothy (now Mrs. Randal C. Bur- 
rell), Charles Stewart Howard, A.B. 
1920, and John Bryant Howard. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casort, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

Henry Chalfant died suddenly of 
heart failure, at Biarritz, France, on 
August 27, 1928. He was born at Brad- 
dock, Pa., September 17, 1867, the son 
of John Weakley and Ellen Quigley 
(McCrea) Chalfant. He prepared for 
college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H. He was in the iron business at 
Pittsburgh, with Spang, Chalfant & 
Company. He passed his summers at 
York, Maine. He is survived by his 
wife and three children, Eleanor, 
Martha Sewell, and Henry, Jr. — R. 
M. Washburn wrote in the Boston 
Transcript for January 18 as follows: 
“In New York City on January 15, 
1929, Francis Peabody Magoun passed 
on out of splendid health into death, in 
his sleep. The many who knew him are 
now overwhelmed with a sorrow sudden 
and sharp. He was at his best, close to 
only sixty-four years of age. He was a 
resident of Cambridge. His was a 
valiant spirit which found expression in 
a virile life. His essence was his high 
honor which thrilled all those who 
crossed his path. He was born in 
Caibridge, the son of George Calvin 
Magoun, a commanding figure in the 
financial world of his day. Frank 
Magoun inherited every reasonable 
material advantage. To this he re- 
sponded with the high spirit of his 
noted ancestry, not only direct but also 
collateral. At first he planned to fit 
himself as a marine architect at Colum- 
bia. He then reshaped his course and 
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turned toward Cambridge, for four 
years, where he was graduated in 1890. 
This was an evidence of his versatility. 
At College he was a leader in its aca- 
demic life, in its social life and in its 
sports of all sorts. For this was his 
way, to plunge headlong into the swift 
currents of life. He then entered the 
banking house in New York City of 
Baring-Magoun and went about his 
father’s business. After some years 
Fate turned Frank Magoun back to- 
ward Cambridge, his native city in his 
native State, and into the business of 
insurance in the city of Boston. Again, 
with characteristic versatility, he con- 
tinued to make a fine art of his work. 
It was his way, whatever his hand 
touched. Nevertheless he continued to 
keep his social contacts close. The 
scope of his sympathies continued wide, 
whether in vocations or in avocations, 
whether men talked of their work or of 
their play, of business, or of the sports 
of the sea and of the field, forest and 
stream, in all of which he had been a 
participant. He had sailed boats and 
made boats, he had played polo, hunted 
and fished and had been a successful 
exhibitor of live stock of many sorts. 
He was a wide reader of the best books, 
histories and biographies and of men 
and things in outdoor life. He loved 
nature. He was always busy, never at 
rest, mind and body. Fate did not for- 
get this man with his human share of 
trouble. This he faced with the spirit 
of a Spartan and the cheer of a Chris- 
tian. For long since, with the creed of 
the philosopher, he had ceased to look 
for happiness in materialism, in what 
lay around him, but rather in what lay 
in him, in the power of giving rather 
than in the hope of getting. And as he 
lived, his happiness grew, he often said, 
for he had found the peace that passeth 
all understanding. He was courteous 
and kindly, with a heart that was never 





harsh. He was a good son, a good 
brother, a good husband, a good father 
and a good friend. It was easy for him 
to do his duty in that state of life into 
which it had pleased God to call him. 
And then in the midst of a busy and a 
useful life God’s finger touched him 
and he slept.’”’ — Charles Winthrop 
Spencer was born in Cambridge, May 
13, 1868. His parents were Charles H. 
Spencer and Clarissa M. Palmer. On 
both sides his ancestry was of old 
colonial stock. He was a lineal de- 
scendant of Jarrard Spencer who came 
to Massachusetts Bay in 1630, in 
the company of Governor Winthrop. 
Spencer was educated in the public 
schools of Cambridge, passing from the 
Latin School to Harvard College, where 
he graduated in 1890, and then to the 
Harvard Law School. He received his 
law degree in 1892 and was soon ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar. From 
1895 to 1901 he was assistant clerk of 
the Superior Court for Suffolk County 
and for several years he taught in 
the evening law school of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. On the death of his father in 
1912 he became president and treasurer 
of the T. E. Moseley Company, retail 
dealers in shoes, and thereafter gave 
much time and energy to that business 
besides carrying on an active law prac- 
tice. He had many other interests. He 
was an ardent Mason, a member of 
St. Andrews Lodge and of the Massa- 
chusetts Grand Commandery. By 
virtue of his descent from General 
Joseph Spencer, of Connecticut, he was 
a member of the Massachusetts Society 
of Sons of the Revolution and was its 
president at the time of his death. His 
hobby was postage stamps, of which he 
had a very fine and valuable collection, 
especially rich in English colonial and 
American issues. He was a member of 
the Cambridge Club, the Economy 
Club, and the Harvard Club of Boston 
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He was a member of the First Church in 
Cambridge, Congregational, and at 
one time was superintendent of the 
Sunday School. For many _ years 
Spencer spent his summers at Jaffrey, 
N.H., where he had an estate near 
Thorndike Pond, with a very fine view 
of Mount Monadnock. He was an 
enthusiastic amateur farmer and had 
great pride and pleasure in his garden. 
Although of rather a reserved and quiet 
temperament, Spencer had many de- 
voted friends. He was a hard worker 
and did not spare himself in promoting 
the interest of his clients or in the 
varied activities with which he was 
connected. He never sought elective 
office, but was always ready to help in 
movements for civic betterment. In 
June he had a severe attack of bron- 
chitis from which his recovery was slow 
in spite of a restful summer spent 
mostly at Jaffrey. He returned home 
to take up his work on September 24 
and on the following day death came 
suddenly from cerebral hemorrhage. 
In 1896, Spencer married Ethel M. 
Wheeler, of Boston, who survives him, 
together with two sons, Winthrop W. 
and Henry W. Spencer, a daughter, 
Mrs. Alfred C. Whiting, of Utica, N.Y., 
and a grandson, Charles Spencer 
Whiting. — Eugene A. Darling. 


1891 
A. J. GARCEAU, See. 

40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 
Andrew Oliver is an educational 
counselor and private tutor. His ad- 
dress is 116 Winthrop Road, Brookline. 
He has been chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Classics for the Seattle Schools, 
president of the Classical Association of 
the Pacific Northwest, a member of the 
Washington State Educational Com- 
mission, and adviser to the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Education. He gaye on 
November 19, at the Boston Public 
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Library, an illustrated lecture on “ Pic- 
turesque Japan.’ The lecture was 
given under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Ruskin Club. — Virginia Parker, 
daughter of J. A. Parker, was married, 
November 10, to William W. Butter- 
worth, Jr., Princeton, °25.—R. L. 
O’Brien has resigned as editor of the 
Boston Herald. He has held that posi- 
tion for eighteen years. — F. H. Curtiss 
has been appointed a member of the 
examining committee of the Boston 
Public Library. — W. M. Randol is 
with the investment department of 
Baker, Watts & Co., bankers, Calvert 
and Redwood Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
His address is Woodbrook, Baltimore. 
— Francis Rogers gave a song recital 
at the Town Hall, New York City, on 
November 11, and sang several songs 
by Fauré at a concert in the Chamber 
Music Auditorium of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 20, 1928. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. — 
Minot Simons, pastor of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, New York City, has 
been elected president of the New York 
Association of the Alumni of Phillips 
Exeter Academy. — The address of 
E. D. MacCollom is Suite 6, 14 Med- 
field Street, Boston. — J. L. Dodge’s 
address for the winter is 123 West 69th 
Street, New York City, or, care of the 
Billboard, 1560 Broadway, New York 
City. — T. P. King has been elected 
chairman of the Building Owners’ and 
Managers’ Association of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange. He is a mem- 
ber of the commission appointed by the 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Associa- 
tion. — The home address of L. K. 
Morse is 1 Gramercy Park, New York 
City. 
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1892 
ALLEN R. BEenneER, Sec. 
Andover 

T. W. Lamont has been selected by 
J. P. Morgan to accompany him to 
Paris in February and act as his alter- 
nate at the conference of Allied and 
German official financial experts and 
the American unofficial experts, who 
will attempt a final settlement of war 
reparations. — “‘The Philippine Is- 
lands,’’ in two volumes, by W. Cameron 
Forbes, has recently been published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. — ‘‘ Ran- 
dom Thoughts of a Man at Fifty,” by 
John Harsen Rhoades, was published 
in December by the Knickerbocker 
Press, New York. — Dr. E. W. Pink- 
ham announces the removal of his 
office to 121 East 60th Street, New 
York City. — A. H. Lockett and his 
wife sailed on the Conte Grande, 
January 5, for a stay in Italy. — Talbot 
Aldrich and his wife sailed on January 
26 for Egypt. — M. F. Riddle sailed 
January 24 for a three months’ trip to 
Central and South America. — J. W. 
Ganson has removed from Paris, where 
he has resided for several years, to New 
York. His present address is 3515 
95th Street, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island. — Rev. C. H. Blodgett, for- 
merly of Colorado Springs, is now at 
Nantucket, where he is to be addressed 
at St. Paul’s Rectory, 12 Pine Street. 
— A large number of ’92 men attended 
the dinner of the Harvard Club of New 
York on January 18, in special compli- 
ment to the presiding officer, T. W. 
Lamont. — Dr. D. F. Jones has fin- 
ished his service as chief of the East 
Surgical Service of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and has been ap- 
pointed Consulting Surgeon. — Dr. J. 
C. Hubbard is spending the winter at 
Mesa, Arizona. He is Clinical Professor 
of Surgery, Emeritus, in the Harvard 
Medical School. — Colonel J. Smith is 
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due to attend the meeting of the finance 
committee of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, in March. — W. C. Forbes 
is on a trip to Brazil. — W. D. Orcutt 
has sailed on a trip which is expected to 
include Italy and Greece. —G. L. 
Batchelder is reported to be traveling 
in Arabia. — M. D. Follansbee writes: 
‘Mrs. Alvin A. Morris has given to the 
Peirce Anderson room at the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton Club in Chicago bound 
volumes of the Crimson, Advocate and 
Lampoon of our college period. Further 
donations are desired of books. which 
classmates have written. There are al- 
ready on the shelves a number of vol- 
umes from ’92 men appropriately dedi- 
cated. Prompt arrangements are to be 
made to lodge in the room any visiting 
°92 men.” 


1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Learned Hand, judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, has been nominated by 
the Committee on Nominations of the 
Harvard Alurni Association for elec- 
tion next Commencement to the Board 
of Overseers. — B. W. Trafford, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Boston, has also been nominated by 
the same committee for election to 
the Harvard Fund Council. — Albert 
Stokes Apsey died after a very brief 
illness at his home in his native city of 
Cambridge on November 30, 1928. His 
father was the Reverend William 
Stokes Apsey, who, when a boy of 
eight, came with his family to this 
country from Winborne, Dorsetshire, 
England, graduated from Colby Col- 
lege in 1861, and for twenty-eight 
years was a prominent minister in 
Cambridge. Apsey’s mother was Jen- 
nie Heermans Apsey, who came of 
an old Dutch family long settled in 
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Hudson, New York. There was thus 
strongly inherent in Apsey the reserve 
so characteristic of both the English 
and the Dutch —a reserve which was 
in direct opposition to the warmth of 
his nature, and which he strove hard to 
overcome. When, however, he once 
brought himself to take part in a social 
occasion, his enjoyment was as keen 
as any one’s, while his well-read mind 
and his gift for brilliant conversation 
added greatly to the entertainment of 
others. He had a passion for work and 
for the thorough accomplishment of 
whatever he undertook. His recreation, 
in fact, was study — intensive research 
into American history, which was the 
subject in which he had specialized 
while in College. He prepared for 
Harvard at the Cambridge Latin 
School, where he was recognized as one 
of the best scholars in his class, and 
also as one of the leading debaters in 
the entire school. He entered College 
in the fall of 1889 as a regular member 
of the Class of 1893, did the prescribed 
four years’ work in three without any 
special effort, entered the Harvard Law 
School in his senior year, and before he 
received his LL.B. in 1895 had been 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar and 
been elected to the Cambridge Common 
Council. So ably did he serve on this 
administrative board that in 1897, 
though still its youngest member, he 
was chosen to the responsible position 
of President. The following year he 
was elected a representative from the 
Fifth Middlesex District to the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, 
where he was soon recognized as an 
able speaker and debater, as a man of 
high integrity and ability, and pos- 
sessing an unusually wide range of 
knowledge in addition to his learning 
in the law. He served on various im- 
portant committees, and after four 
years of legislative experience in the 
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House was elected in 1902 from the 
Second Middlesex District to the Sen- 
ate. While he was especially highly 
qualified for this field of activity, 
enjoyed it, and might easily have con- 
tinued in it, the increasing demands 
upon him from his rapidly growing law 
practice obliged him to withdraw from 
politics. In 1910, however, he yielded 
to the request of the Governor of the 
Commonwealth and accepted the im- 
portant position of chairman of a com- 
mission which, in response to public 
agitation, was appointed to investigate 
the system of inspection of factories, 
workshops, mercantile establishments, 
and other buildings of like character in 
which there were large numbers of 
employees. Apsey responded heart and 
soul, and, with untiring devotion to 
this cause of public service, made a 
searching, first-hand investigation of 
the conditions in factories and work 
shops, held lengthy hearings, and after 
a thorough study of the whole situation, 
recommended in his report radical re- 
visions which were not only accepted 
and enacted into law by the Legisla- 
ture, but were generally adopted by 


_other States. His professional practice 


ran largely to corporation work and to 
the administration of large estates and 
trusts He was president of the 
Riverbank Hotel Company of Cam- 
bridge, a director of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Wharf 
Trust, of the Eliot Associates, and 
counsel for financial institutions. While 
he was a member of various clubs 
and associations in Boston and New 
York, he rarely attended them, pre- 
ferring the quiet seclusion of his study, 
where, surrounded by his books, he 
read deeply in American history, and 
might easily have occupied with dis- 
tinction a chair in that branch of learn- 
ing in any college in the land. The year 
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after he was graduated from the Law 
School he was married in Cambridge, 
May 2, 1896, to Miss Laura Louise 
Soule, who, with their two children, 
Lawrence Soule, Harvard, ’24, and 
Suzanne, survives him. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 

107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
William Walter Clarke died of cancer 
at the Boston City Hospital January 
18, 1929. He was born at Ayer, 
March 10, 1870, the son of Patrick and 
Elizabeth (Manning) Clarke, and pre- 
pared for college at the Ayer High 
School. After graduation he studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1895, 
and had practised law in Boston from 
that time until his death. He became 
well known as a trial lawyer and also 
took an active interest in politics. In 
1907 he was elected president of the 
Democratic City Committee of Boston, 
also served on the examining committee 
of the Boston Public Library, and 
acted as chairman of the Committee on 
Branch Libraries. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Labor Recess 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, whose duty it was to investigate 
and report on the various matters in 
dispute between labor and capital. He 
also served with the Ninth Massachu- 
setts Regiment in the Spanish War. — 
John Daniel Logan died of pneumonia 
at the University Hospital of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
He was the son of Charles and Eliza- 
beth Gordon (Rankine) Logan, born at 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Can., May 2, 
1869. He joined our Class in the senior 
year after graduating from Dalhousie 
University. He stayed on for the Ph.D. 
which he took in the Department of 
Philosophy in 1896. After teaching 
philosophy at Ursinus College, Pennsyl- 
vania, and English and philosophy at 
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the State University of South Dakota, 
he filled various editorial positions, be- 
ing particularly concerned with musical 
and dramatic criticism on the Toronto 
Daily News and the Montreal Herald. 
In 1915 he lectured on Canadian liter- 
ature at Acadia University. He made 
a large collection of books and pamph- 
lets in Canadian literature, many of 
them rare and of great value. This col- 
lection he presented to Acadia Univer- 
sity. When the war came, he enlisted 
in 1916 in the 85th Battalion, Nova 
Scotia Highland Brigade, as a private, 
later being promoted to sergeant. He 
saw action at various places on the 
front and received at the end of the war 
two medals and two badges. For many 
years Logan was not only a collector of 
Canadian poetry, but an important 
contributor to it himself. Particularly 
after his conversion to Catholicism — 
and he became a most fervent Catholic 
— his verse was characterized by deep 
feeling and refinement. In 1925 he 
was appointed archivist for the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada with head- 
quarters at Halifax. He was not con- 
tented with the routine of such an ap- 
pointment, and sought the life of schol- 
arship and teaching again. He received 
an appointment at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, in 1926, and the fol- 
lowing year was promoted to the head 
of the Department of English. In 
April, 1928, he wrote the ode for the 
inauguration of the Reverend William 
M. Magee, S.J., as president of Mar- 
quette University. The Secretary re- 
ceived constantly from Logan over a 
long stretch of years letters, poems, and 
works. Logan did him the honor in 
1927 of establishing a prize in the Medi- 
eval Academy of America, to bear the 
name of the Secretary, and to be con- 
ferred on the author of an essay on 
some medizval subject. Logan received 
honorary degrees from various institu- 
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tions, particularly that of LL.D., con- 
ferred upon him by Loyola University 
in 1927 ‘‘for distinction in literature 
and as the foremost living English- 
speaking Catholic poet of Canada.” 
These words indicate the achievement 
of his versatile and successful career. — 
At a concert of the Boston Flute Play- 
ers’ Club on January 20, 1929, a de- 
lightful work by Ned Hill, ‘‘ Four pieces 
for Wind Instruments,’’ was given its 
first performance. — At the annual din- 
ner of the Harvard Club of New York 
the following 1894 men were present: 
Brooks, W., Cary, W. H., Frothing- 
ham, F. E., Gage, W. B., Heckman, 
S. B., Jackson, C. D., Marsters, A. A., 
May, W. R., Paine, R. E., Tower, 
G. H., Jr., Tuckerman, E., Weitzel, 
G. T., Whiteside, G. S. The Secretary, 
despite the earnest invitation of George 
Whiteside, was unable to go on, to his 
regret. — Louis Bacon, of Boston, has 
retired as a general partner, to become 
a special partner, in the firm of Blake 
Bros. & Co., members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges. — D. F. 
Calhane has spent twenty-five years on 
the teaching staff of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He was Instructor 
in Chemistry from 1903 to 1913, As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial and 
Electro-Chemistry from 1913 to 1918, 
and has been Professor of Industrial 
and Electro-Chemistry since 1918. — 
Allen French has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Concord Antiquarian 
Society. — E. E. Clark has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Fuller, of Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the State Indus- 
trial Accident Board. Clark has been 
for some time town counsel of Fram- 
ingham, and also a member of the Re- 
publican State Committee. He for- 
merly lived in Cambridge, where he 
served for four years in the Common 
Council, one year as president. He was 
a Representative in the State Legis- 
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lature in 1904 and 1905. — Decembe™ 
12, A. E. Bailey gave a lecture at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, entitled 
“Climbing Tut’s Family Tree,” an 
account of the latest archeological 
wonder. — W. D. Whitney, who has 
been since 1914 Protestant chaplain at 
the Massachusetts State Prison, has 
been appointed chaplain of the prison. 
He graduated from the Newton The- 
ological Institution in 1900 and for the 
next three years was pastor of Bethany 
Baptist Church, Boston. From 1903 to 
1912 he was pastor of the Union Square 
Church of Somerville, and then became 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Stoneham. — H. C. Greene has edited 
(with another) a volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Shady Hill Playbook,” a collection of 
school plays of the Middle Ages, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. — 
J. R. Oliver has published an intensely 
interesting novel, greatly commented 
upon by the press, entitled “* Victim and 
Victor,’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. — Other publications are: 
Owen G. Davis, “* At 9.45,’ S. French; 
Allen French, ‘*The Taking of Ticon- 
deroga in 1775,’ Harvard University 
Press; E. K. Rand, ‘Founders of the 
Middle Ages,’ Harvard University 
Press 


1895 

F. H. Nasu, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
H. H. Chamberlin’s ‘‘Sir Aldengar,”’ 
a narrative poem based on an old 
English ballad, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. —J. L. Coolidge has accepted 
the position of House Master in one of 
the new residential groups within Har- 
vard College. — J. A. Fairlie has been 
elected president of the American 
Political Science Association for the 
present year. — D. G. Mason’s “ Di- 
lemma of American Music, and Other 
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Essays”’ has recently been published 
by The Macmillan Company. — 
His new overture ‘‘Chanticleer’’ was 
played by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, New York, during the week 
of January 20, 1929.— A. S. Pier’s 
“The Coach,’’ a school football story, 
has recently been published by the 
Penn Publishing Company. — E. H. 
Pool is a candidate for Overseer. — 
Paul Washburn is trust officer of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Pasa- 
dena. He also has supervision of the 
safe deposit departments of the First 
National and First Trust and Savings 
‘Banks. — Thomas Weston has been 
elected president of the Newton Na- 
tional Bank, Newton, which began 
business about January 1, 1929. — 
W. S. Youngman was inaugurated 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts 
on January 3, 1929. 


1896 

J. J. Hayes, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 

H. S. Grew has been reélected trustee 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music at Boston for the term of four 
years. — W. M. Powell has been elected 
president of the Swarthmore College 
Board of Managers for the ninth con- 
secutive term. He has been a member 
of the Board since 1906. He was vice- 
president from 1914 to 1920 and has 
been president since the latter date. — 
Fitz-Henry Smith has been appointed 
by Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 
trustee of the State Library. — H. L. 
Brown is branch manager at Phila- 
delphia for the Air-Way Corporation. 
— Haven Emerson has been appointed 
by the Mayor of Boston as a member of 
the special commission of three to make 
a study of the administration and serv- 
ice of the Boston City Hospital. — 
G. W. Knowlton is a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. — Changes 
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of address: William F. Wilbor, care of 
J. S. Mayday and Co., 55 West 42d 
Street, Suite 1226, New York City; 
George G. Amory, Magnolia; George 
D. Scott, 121 East 60th Street, New 
York City; Alfred Borden, Katonah, 
New York; Harry L. Brown, 208 
Denckla Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
George H. Chase, 36 Holden Green, 
Cambridge. 


1897 


Rocer L. Scaires, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

William Bell now lives at 140 La 
Salle Avenue, Piedmont, Cal. —S. H. 
Borden has been elected temporarily 
treasurer of the Stafford Mills, Fall 
River, and will take up his duties 
in that office on January 29. He has 
been with the Durfee Mills, cotton 
cloth manufacturers, Fall River, since 
1898, and treasurer of the latter mills 
since 1913. He is director of the Fall 
River Coéperative Bank, and the Fall 
River Morris Plan Bank. — Dr. Percy 
Brown’s address now is P.O. Box 
48, Egypt. — W. B. Ford, Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of 
Michigan, has been granted leave of 
absence for the current academic year 
and is traveling in Europe. Repre- 
senting the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, he will lecture at 
the Universities of Leiden and Utrecht, 
the University of Brussels, the Univer- 
sities of Lille and Grenoble, and the 
University of Pisa.—T. M. Galla- 
gher’s home address is 31 Channing 
Street, Newton. — William Healy, spe- 
cial lecturer for the Judge Baker 
Foundation, spoke at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education on Novem- 
ber 26. The title of Dr. Healy’s lecture 
was ‘“ The Psychology of Delinquency.” 
— Charles Jenney resigned last spring 
as general agent of the #tna Life In- 
surance Company and is now an inde- 
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pendent life insurance counselor with 
an office at 31 Milk Street, Boston. — 
H. T. Nichols is now living at 2 Lime 
Street, Boston. — Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. W. Rich is now at 455 B Avenue, 
Coronado, Cal. — Wilhelm Segerblom, 
head of the Department of Chemistry 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, spoke at a 
recent annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at Swampscott, and 
also at a recent meeting of the science 
division of the Maine Teachers Associ- 
ation at Bangor, Maine. — Dr. L. F. 
Sise is now living at 697 Boylston 
Street, Brookline. — J. A. Sullivan is 
back in this country for the winter with 
his headquarters in Boston. — Rt. Rev. 
F. H. Touret has resigned as rector of 
the Church of Good Shepherd, Waban, 
because of continued ill health. He will 
move with his family to Tryon, N.C. — 
E. E. Whiting has been reappointed by 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, a 
trustee of the Boston Elevated Railway. 
— Mrs. Melza Wood Winthrop, wife of 
Beekman Winthrop, died at New York, 
December 10. — William James Den- 
holm died at Worcester, on November 
17, 1928, after an illness of several 
weeks and after several years of semi- 
invalidism. During his years in Col- 
lege, Denholm will be remembered as 
one of the prominent track athletes of 
the Class. Upon graduation he entered 
the employ of Norcross Brothers Com- 
pany and later became vice-president 
of this concern, which is one of the most 
important corporations in the eastern 
part of the country engaged in building 
and construction. In connection with 
his work, he traveled extensively until 
in 1917 he gave up his official connec- 
tion with the company, continuing his 
financial interest in it. For the last 
few years he has acted as an adviser of 
construction enterprises and has re- 
sided in Worcester, where he was born 
on April 24, 1873, the son of William A. 
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and Grace (McLay) Denholm. In 1898 
he married Miss Mabel E. Norcross, of 
Worcester, by whom he is survived as 
well as by his daughter, Mrs. William 
Ellery Bright, Jr., and two grand- 
children. 


1898 


Pau V. Bacon, Acting See. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

Jessie Bancroft, daughter of Hugh 
Bancroft, was married, September 8, 
1928, to William C. Cox, ’28. — Hor- 
ace Bowker is vice-president and senior 
executive of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company of New York. — 
C. E. Bown is lecturing on public utili- 
ties and municipal corporations at the 
Law School of Duquesne. His daugh- 
ter Julia is a member of the class of 1932 
at Wellesley College. — A. L. Carr has 
the distinction of having made two 
holes in one stroke each at golf. — W. 
E. Dorman’s son, B. H. Dorman, ’29, 
was a member of the Harvard Univer- 
sity football squad this fall. —J. W. 
Edmunds is a vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. His 
address is 17 Court Street, Boston. — 
The offices of the firm of Emmet, Mar- 
vin & Martin, attorneys at law, of 
which the senior members are G. T. 
Emmet, L. P. Marvin, and G. W. Mar- 
tin, 10, have been moved from 76 Wil- 
liam Street to the new Bank of New 
York and Trust Company Building, 48 
Wall Street, New York City. — R. B. 
Flershem holds the following offices: 
Vice-president of the Marine Trust 
Company; vice-president and director 
of Claude Neon Displays, Inc.; director 
of the Title and Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, all of Buffalo, N.Y., and 
chairman of the executive committee 
and director of the National Radiator 
Corporation, New York City, and di- 
rector of the International Superpower 
Corporation of New York.—F. W. 
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Gay, of Malden, has been reappointed 
assistant medical examiner for the 2d 
Middlesex District. — A. P. Gifford, 
formerly with the Richard T. Harte 
Construction Company, Inc., 366 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City, is now in 
business for himself as a builder, at 
292 Clairmont Avenue, New Rochelle, 
N.Y.—E. T. Gundlach spent the 
recent Christmas holidays near St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, with his daugh- 
ters, Gertrude and Laura, who recently 
completed a course at Oxford and are 
now studying at the Sorbonne. — G. B. 
Haskell is president of the Harvard 
Club of Binghamton, N.Y.—E. R. 
Hendrick, Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and president-elect of the 
American Mathematical Society, took 
in November and December a lecture 
tour, during which he visited the fol- 
lowing universities: Missouri, Ohio 
State, Cincinnati, Kentucky, Oberlin, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Northwestern, 
Indiana, Pittsburgh, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
— A. H. Holway is captain of the Ver- 
mont chess team which is playing a long 
and exciting match with the new 
Hampshire team. — H. T. Hooper is 
convalescing from a serious surgical 
operation. — Allen Jacobs officiated on 
Christmas Day at the marriage of his 
daughter Nathalie to George Franzman, 
of Reno, Nev. The ceremony took 
place at Trinity Cathedral, Reno, of 
which Jacobs is Dean. — William 
Dawson Johnston, Litt.D. (Rutgers) 
11, died at Washington, D.C., No- 
vember 18, 1929. He was a librarian. 
Since 1926 he had been European 
representative of the Library of Con- 
gress, and had previously been with the 
American Library in Paris, the St. Paul 
Public Library, and the library of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 


and from 1900 to 1907 was an assistant 





in the Library of Congress. He had 
also taught history at the University of 
Michigan and Brown University. He 
was the author of the ‘‘ History of the 
Library of Congress,’’ Vol. I, 1904. He 
was born at Essex Center, Vt., June 11, 
1871, the son of James A. and Janette 
(Cass) Johnston. In 1895 he married 
Jean McV. Browne, of Montreal. — 
E. L. Logan had charge of the Armis- 
tice Day parade in Boston. —L. P. 
Marvin has finished his term as presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion and has been succeeded by Allston 
Burr, ’89. — G. P. Metcalf has moved 
from St. Paul, Minn., to Concord. He 
is vice-president of the Carter Ink 
Company. — E. L. Millard is president 
of the Art Commission of Chicago, 
which has official charge of the design 
and location of all public structures in 
that city. — Maurice Newton has 
moved to 333 East 68th Street, New 
York City. R. M. Shepard also lives 
at that address. — W. H. Rand, Jr., has 
almost entirely recovered from his 
injuries, received recently when he was 
thrown from a horse. — Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson is the author of a biography 
of the late President Eliot of Harvard, 
entitled ‘‘Charles W. Eliot, Puritan- 
Liberal.’’ The Boston Herald referred 
to the book as the description of 
another ‘‘man nobody knew.” The 
introduction to the book is by William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith Col- 
lege. — Four members of the Class are 
directors of the Thompson Starrett 
Company of New York: S. L. Fuller, 
G. H. Kinnicutt, W. H. Wheelock, and 
J. W. Prentiss. — Eliot Wadsworth is 
chairman of the National Red Cross 
Committee for appeals by mail. Hugh 
Bancroft is also on this committee. — 
G. C. Ward has law offices at Paris and 
at Nice. His addresses are 43 Avenue 
de l’Opéra, Paris, and 21 Avenue de la 
Victoire, Nice. 





1899 
ArtuHuR Apams, Sec., 
15 State St., Boston 

The Secretary regrets very much that 
the name of Henry Evans Stowell was 
omitted from the lists of Sons of ’99, 
members of the Class of 1932 at Har- 
vard. He isthe son of H. W. Stowell. — 
Alan L. Johnston, son of C. L. H. John- 
ston, is a sophomore at Williams Col- 
lege, and Russell M. Stobbs, son of 
Hon. G. R. Stobbs, M.C., is a freshman 
at the same place. — P. M. Whitman, 
32, was assistant manager of the Har- 
vard freshman football team. — Crispin 
Cooke, ’32, is captain of the Harvard 
freshman indoor polo team. — Lieu- 
tenant T. H. Robbins, Jr., U.S.N., the 
Class Baby, is attached to V.S. squad- 
ron 5-B, aircraft squadrons of scouting 
fleet on board U.S.S. Concord. — R. F. 
W. Smith, ’30, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Lampoon. — Miss Jane H. 
Baker, daughter of R. W. Baker, was 
married to Everett W. Ladd, principal 
of the Hewins (primary) School of 
Dedham, December 22, 1928, at Ded- 
ham. — Donald R. McClare, son of 
C. H. McClare, died December 30, 
1928, at Needham. — Dr. P. H. Cook 
has written that his business and per- 
manent address is 27 Elm Street, Wor- 
cester, and his residence 19 Somerset 
Street, Worcester. — R. G. Hopkins 
joined the grandfathers on January 18, 
1928. His daughter, Mrs. Marcia H. 
Mackie, had a daughter on that date, at 
Belfast, Ireland. — F. W. Osborne is a 
State Senator of Massachusetts from 
Lynn. He has served already several 
years as Representative. —It is re- 
ported that W. P. Straw has resigned 
as agent of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, Manchester, N.H. 


He was the third generation of his 
family to hold the office. 
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1900 
Artuur DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memoria] Drive, Cambridge 


L. S. Beals writes: “‘ My son, Lynn §. 
Beals, Jr., entered Harvard this fall in 
the Class of ’32. Then he goes to the 
Harvard Medical School.’ —S. M. 
Becker’s son, Sherburn Merrill Becker, 
Jr., was married to Mildred Barclay 
VanderPoel, 1928, — 
W. R. Castle, Jr., has twin grandsons, 
David and Robert Winslow, 
August 20, 1928. —P. P. 
member of the Administrative Board 


November 15, 


born 
Chase is a 


of Harvard College for University Ex- 
tension. He has recently been ap- 
pointed University Marshal. — W. P. 
Eaton has written “‘ Boy Scouts of the 
Green Mountain Trail’ (Wilde). — C. 
Hobbs is president and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the League of Nations 
Association. — B. MacKaye has writ- 
ten “‘The New Exploration,” a philoso- 
phy of regional planning (Harcourt, 
Brace). — R. R. Price writes, ‘‘ First 
grandchild born October 4, Patricia 
Jean Smith.’ — A. M. Tozzer, 
fessor of Anthropology and Curator of 
Middle American archzology at the 
Peabody Harvard, 
been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Society. — H. W. 
Welch announces a_ granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Ann Welch, born November 
7, 1928. — Addresses: J. B. Hawes, 2d 
(home) 30 Clyde Street, Brookline; R. 
S. Moore (home) ‘‘Cambridge,’’ 10 
Shell Cove Road, Neutral Bay, N.S.W., 
Australia; (business) 387 George Street, 
Sidney, N.S.W., Australia; R. F. Man- 
ahan, Union League Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. H. Whitney (business) 
385 Flat Bush Avenue Extension, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — Our Class had 176 
contributors to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund for the year ending June 
30, 1928. Except for the 25th reunion 
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Class of 1908 and the Class of 1927, we 
led all the others. In amount given we 
stood seventh in the list with $4821.10. 


1901 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The John W. Hallowell Gate, which 
has been erected in memory of our 
classmate, John W. Hallowell, on the 
east side of Quincy Street in Cam- 
bridge at the entrance to the Harvard 
Union and the Harvard Varsity Club, 
was dedicated with simple but impres- 
sive ceremonies on Sunday, December 
4, 1928. James Lawrence, on behalf 
of the Class and other contributors, 
presented the Gate to the University 
and President Lowell made a _ brief 
address of acceptance. Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Lawrence offered prayer, read the 
inscriptions on the pillars of the Gate 
and pronounced the benediction. The 
Appleton Choir sang two selections. 
Many members of the Class and of the 
Hallowell family were present. The in- 
scription on one pillar is “‘ These Gates 
were erected in Memory of John White 
Hallowell by his Classmates of Harvard 
1901 and other friends — 1878-1927.”’ 
On the other pillar the inscription by 
Dean Briggs reads — ‘‘An athlete in 
whom there was no guile — A leader 
who served with eagerness, constancy 
and wisdom his College and_ his 
Country —In him was the kindred 
beauty of body and mind and spirit, 
with the face of one whose soul brings 
good tidings.’” — On March 2 the Class 
held a spring festival, meeting for din- 
ner with wives and children at the 
Boston Garden Club and later attend- 
ing in a body the Harvard-Yale Hockey 
Game in the Boston Garden adjoining. 
— Brainerd Taylor is a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, stationed in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he is in charge of 
the army’s motor transport in the 
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office of the Quartermaster-General. 
He has recently completed two years’ 
service in the Philippines. His address 
is Room 2315, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D.C. — E. J. Denning is 
physician-in-chief at the Carney Hos- 
pital, Boston, and Associate Professor 
of Medicine at Tufts Medical School. 
His address is $17 Clark Road, Brook- 
line. — J. S. Lawrence has retired as 
president of the New England Coun- 
cil, an economic organization estab- 
lished in 1925 at the instance of the 
Governors of the six New England 
States. He has been president since its 
organization. At the 13th quarterly 
meeting of the Council, held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., December 14, he received, 
on behalf of the New England Gov- 
ernors and members of the Council, a 
specially made replica of the ‘‘ Went- 
worth Bowl,’ which was given by Gov. 
Wentworth of New Hampshire and 
certain of his friends to Rev. Eleazer 
Wheelock, the first President of Dart- 
mouth College, ‘‘and to his successors 
in that office.’’ The replica is inscribed 
as follows: ‘Presented to John Silsbee 
Lawrence, President of the New Eng- 
land Council, 1925-1928, by the Gov- 
ernors of the several New England 
States and Members of the Council 
and its Officers, in appreciation of 
notable service performed in behalf of 
an awakened New England.’’ — A. L. 
Sweetser lectured in the Public Library 
Lecture Hall in Boston December 27, 
1928, on Peru. He has been a mining 
engineer for twenty-five years and 
spent over seven years in Central and 
South America, — W. K. Vanderbilt 
had been on a further extended expedi- 
tion in his yacht to the South Seas col- 
lecting specimens of fish for his own 
museum and the American Museum of 
Natural History. — Richard Dexter 
has been elected chief of staff at St. 
Alexis Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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He has been chief of the medical service 
there since 1920. He has recently been 
elected President of the Cleveland 
Academy of Medicine. — W. B. Swift, 
speech defect specialist, read a paper on 
“Speech Defects and their Prevention”’ 
to the members of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of Waverley, December 11, 
1928. — Henry Lyman has been nom- 
inated for the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers, J. O. Procter, Jr., for director of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, and 
G. H. Montague for the Harvard Fund 
Council. — Francis Prescott, retiring 
chairman of the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican State Committee, which position 
he has held for a number of years, was 
given a complimentary dinner in Bos- 
ton, January 18, at which the speakers 
included the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, President of the State Sen- 
ate, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and others. Congratulatory 
messages were received from President 
Coolidge and President-elect Hoover. 
— Waddill Catchings and W.. T. 
Foster, proponents of the plan set out 
by them in a series of books and mag- 
azine articles for codperative effort by 
national, state, and local government 
agencies to stabilize employment, have 
received the public endorsement of their 
plan in speeches and messages of 
President-elect Hoover, the assembled 
Governors of the New England States, 
the inaugural address of Governor 
Allen, of Massachusetts, and in a bill 
introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature by Representative H. L. Shat- 
tuck. — Arthur Sachs is a member of 
the board of advisers of the Harvard 
Society for Contemporary Art. — L. B. 
Reed has moved from Los Angeles to 
340 Sea Lane, La Jolla, Cal. — C. M. 
Rotch is now living at Griggs Lane, 
Milton. — C. D. Burchenal has changed 
his address to 15 Clark Street, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.— The address of Bruce 
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Borland is care of Chicago Car Seal 
Company, 105 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. — J. H. Barnes is teaching 
at Deerfield Academy, Deerfield. — 
Reginald Fincke has changed his ad- 
dress from 51 Wall Street to 21 East 
81st Street, New York City. — A. J. 
Harper is living at 34 Sidney Street, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. — R. A. Feiss is the 
head of Richard A. Feiss, Inc., located 
at 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, where 
he is engaged in specialized consulting 
service in the field of management, or- 
ganization and merchandising. — Two 
volumes of Robert Frost’s poems have 
recently been published by Holt. The 
first, a volume of new poems entitled 
‘“West Running Brook,’’ and the sec- 
ond, a new and enlarged edition of his 
**Selected Poems.’ — W. S. Hinchman 
has published a volume entitled “ Pe- 
destrian Papers,’ being essays on a 
variety of topics by an editor of The 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
are the publishers. — In the November 
Atlantic Monthly is an article by Wad- 
dill Catchings and W. T. Foster en- 
titled ‘“‘Planks without Platforms,’’ 
being a continuation of their discussion 
of a method to ensure continued pro- 


Forum. 


sperity. — L. C. Marshall, chairman of 
the Department of Political Economy 
at the University of Chicago, has pub- 
lished through the University of Chi- 
cago Press a collection of essays en- 
titled ‘‘ Collegiate Schools of Business.”’ 
He has also published through The 
Macmillan Company a revised edition 
of his book ‘‘The Story of Human 
Progress.’ — G. C. Shattuck, Assistant 
Professor of Tropical Medicine at Har- 
vard, has published through the Har- 
vard University Press the sixth edition, 
revised and enlarged, of his “‘ Principles 
of Medical Treatment.’’ — A. E. Weir 
has published through D. Appleton & 
Co. three books on musical subjects 
— ‘Schubert at Home,’ “Songs of 
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the Sunny South,” and ‘‘What Do 
You Know About Music.’’ — A son, 
Robert Wyer Whiton, was born on 
June 29, 1928, to H. S. Whiton and 
Edith W. Whiton. — Ralph Anthony 
died at Boston, December 22, 1928. 
His death was the result of an automo- 
bile accident. Ever since his gradua- 
tion he had been associated with the 
Massachusetts Real Estate Company, 
of Boston, and at the time of his death 
was president of the corporation. He 
was born at Taunton, March 4, 1877, 
the son of James G. and Ella (Hersey) 
Anthony, and prepared at the Taunton 
High School. His father, who now 
lives in California, and a sister, Mrs. 
Merrill F. Hubbard, of Schenectady, 
N.Y., survive. — Frank Gay Hods- 
kins died at Longmeadow, December 9, 
1928. He was a lawyer in Springfield. 
In 1907, 1908, and 1909 he was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. From 1909 to 1920 
he was register of probate for Hampden 
County, but in the latter year he re- 
signed and became counsel of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Springfield. He was born 
in that city, December 26, 1876, the son 
of Oren E. and Mary M. (Bryant) 
Hodskins, and prepared at the Spring- 
field High School. In 1907 he married 
Lucinda S. Bemis, of Springfield. They 
had a son and a daughter. — Arthur 
Ware Merriam died at Waterlily, N.C., 
December 17, 1928. He had never been 
in active business but had financial 
connections with a number of enter- 
prises. He had traveled widely and his 
principal interests were tennis, golf, 
motoring, hunting, and _ out-of-door 
life generally. He was born at Milton, 
October 8, 1877, the son of Arthur W. 
and Augusta S. (Skinner) Merriam, and 
prepared at Milton Academy. In 1919 
he married Gertrude Wetmore of New 
Britain, Conn. She survives, as does 
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his sister, Mrs. Alexander H. Ladd, of 
Milton. — Edward Robert Fay died 
suddenly November 28, 1928, of angina 
pectoris at Matanzas, Cuba, while on 
a business trip to inspect Cuban ports 
for the American and Cuban Steam- 
ship Company. Since leaving College 
in 1899 he had been in a number of 
businesses and for the last few years 
had been connected with steamship 
lines operating between the United 
States and Cuba with headquarters in 
New York. He lived at Marvin Beach, 
East Norwalk, Conn. He was born at 
Danbury, Conn., September 29, 1877, 
and was married on July 14, 1908, at 
Norwalk, Conn., to Mae Kelley, who 
survives him together with three 
children, Edward Robert, Jr., a fresh- 
man at Columbia, Florence Mary, and 
Elizabeth. — C. W. Jaynes attended 
the meeting of the Harvard Club of 
Connecticut held at Hartford Decem- 
ber 13, 1928. — C. J. Swan was one of 
the committee which arranged for the 
dinner given by the Harvard Club of 
Boston to the Harvard football team 
to celebrate the victory over Yale in 
November. On the football squad 
were three sons of 1901 — Eliot T. 
Putnam, Sumner Putnam, and Joseph 
S. Cunningham. Eliot Putnam was first 
string quarterback and is also centre on 
the hockey team. On the freshman foot- 
ball team were Charles C. Cunningham 
and Reginald Fincke, Jr., and Cun- 
ningham is captain of the freshman 
hockey team. — The Harvard Club of 
Seattle held, November 24, its annual 
joint meeting with the Yale Alumni to 
hear the radio account of the football 
game over the special wire arranged for 
by W. H. McGrath, vice-president of 
the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company. H. C. Force marked the 
progress of the ball on the diagram of 
the field hung on the wall. In addition 
to McGrath and Force, J. H. Hewitt 
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was present. — At the annual dinner 
of the Harvard Club of Cincinnati held 
at the University Club in that city on 
December 4, 1928, J. A. Graydon and 
J. L. Ransohoff were present. — C. P. 
Rollins attended the luncheon of the 
Harvard Club of New Haven on 
October 30, 1928. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTeE .u, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class Committee met at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on the evening 
of December 17, 1928. The treasurer 
reported that he was receiving contri- 
butions to the 1902 Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund at a satisfactory rate. The 
Secretary of the Fathers and Sons 
Association reported on recent activi- 
ties of that organization. Channing 
Frothingham was appointed a special 
committee to arrange a meeting of the 
class some time this winter. — Roscoe 
Walsworth (LL.B. 705) has been ap- 
pointed special justice of the Chelsea 
District Court sitting in Chelsea. He 
has also been appointed by the Gover- 
nor to the special commission on rapid 
transit in the Metropolitan District of 
Massachusetts. — Harold Hinckley has 
resigned the presidency of Union Iron 
Works at Bangor, Maine, and is now 
connected with the firm of Cooley and 
Marvin, public accountants. His busi- 
ness address is 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, and his residence is at No 4 
Fountain Inn Lane, Marblehead. — 
J. O. Low has changed his residence 
from Brooklyn to 1060 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. — A. G. Barnett is 
temporarily located in Madison, Wis- 
consin, where he will superintend the 
construction of a water purification 
plant. For the next four months his 
address will be 2317 Oakridge Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin. — M. E. ‘Cham- 
pion has resigned as director of the 
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Division of Hygiene of the Massachu- 
setts Public Health Council in order to 
take up educational work in public 
health problems. — L. G. Brooks has 
been appointed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts special justice of the 
First District Court of Eastern Mid- 
dlesex sitting in Malden. — Parker 
Webb’s address is 993 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge. — W. J. Shepard is Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Ohio 
State University. His home address is 
1116 Broadview Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. — C. E. Young is Professor of 
Romance Languages at the University 
of Wisconsin, University Extension 
Division. He is also chairman of the 
Department of University Extension 
and his address is 619 State Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. — P. H. Whiting is a 
member of the firm of P. H. Whiting 
& Co., investment bankers, with 
offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Newark, and Manchester, N.H. — 
Dr. R. I. Lee has moved his office 
from 270 Commonwealth Avenue to 
264 Beacon Street, Boston. — Witter 
Bynner is the author of Cake, a play 
produced by the Pasadena Community 
Players in Pasadena, San Francisco, 
and elsewhere in 1928. A selection of 
Bynner’s poems has been published as 
the Witter Bynner number of the 
Pamphlet Poets, by Simon & Schuster. 
— Howard Hastings Carroll died De- 
cember 31, 1928. Following graduation 
from College, he taught in Springfield, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Concord, N.H., 
and in 1909-10 he taught engineering 
at Harvard. Later he was Assistant 
Professor of Technical Drawing at 
Tufts College. Of late years he had 
been a Christian Science practitioner at 
Medford. 
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1903 
Roaer Ernst, Sec. 
50 Federal St., Boston 

Philip Adams has recently accepted 
an appointment as United States Con- 
sul at Campbellton, New Brunswick. 
He has for the past two years been 
serving as United States Consul and 
Secretary of Legation in Albania. — 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., has been nominated 
as a candidate for election to the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College. — 
F. R. Fitzpatrick is still associated with 
the Superheater Company, but is now 
expecting to spend the greater part of 
his time in the New York office at 17 
East 42d Street, instead of in Paris and 
London, where he has been for the 
last few years. — H. R. Ward is an 
engineer with the Société Chimique du 
Chrome, in Nouméa, New Caledonia, 
where he has been since last spring, and 
expects to remain there for two or 
three years. —Frank Alfred Golder 
died at Palo Alto, Cal., January 7, 
1929. He was born in Russia August 
11, 1877. He came early in life to the 
United States, and his first contact 
with Harvard was as a student in the 
Graduate School in the year 1902-03, 
which was the only connection that he 
had with our Class, and therefore ac- 
counts for the fact that he was known 
to but few of us. His life since 1903 had 
been a most varied and active one. 
After leaving Harvard, he studied in 
Paris and Berlin, and then came back 
to Harvard for two further years of 
graduate work, eventually taking his 
Ph.D. in 1909. He then taught history 
in various places, University of Mis- 
souri, Boston University, University 
of Chicago, and the State College of 
Washington, where he became Pro- 
fessor of History in 1912. In 1914 he 
went to Russia for the Carnegie Insti- 
tution to make a search in the archives 
for material on American history. The 
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outbreak of the war forced him to re- 
turn to America via Siberia, and he 
taught for two more years at the State 
College of Washington. In January, 
1917, he went again to Russia, reaching 
Petrograd a week before the first revo- 
lution broke out. During the rest of 
the war he was detailed to travel with 
the United States Railroad Commission 
through Siberia and Russia, and later 
with Colonel House’s Commission of 
Inquiry, which gathered and prepared 
material for the Peace Conference. 
From 1920 to 1923 he was a member of 
the American Relief Commission, doing 
special work in Europe as an associate 
of Herbert Hoover, and as a collector 
for the Hoover War Library. Chiefly 
as a result of his labors that library 
contains the greatest collection of 
material on the Russian Revolution of 
any library outside of Russia. In 1923 
he took up his duties as Professor of 
History at Leland Stanford University, 
where he stayed for two years, when he 
went again to Russia to attend the 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences. He went again to Russia in 
1927. Early in 1928 he resumed his 
teaching of history at Stanford. He 
was the recognized American authority 
in his field of Russian history. He col- 
lected an enormous amount of historical 
material, and published a number of 
works, chiefly on Russian History. — 
Carleton Elbridge Pike died at Lyme, 
N.H., December 31, 1928, after a long 
illness. Pike was born in Boston, June 
12, 1877. After preparing at the Rox- 
bury High School, he entered Harvard 
in 1899, where he stayed for two years, 
and after an intermission he returned 
for two years more, taking his A.B. 
degree in 1905, as of 1903. He was 
afflicted from childhood with a nervous 
disease which affected his capacity for 
sustained mental effort. After leaving 
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Harvard he went to the Pacific Coast 
for five years, largely on account of his 
health. He was training himself to be a 
writer, but on his return to the East, 
upon his mother’s death, he went to 
New Hampshire to teach in a country 
school. While there he married Blanche 
Pushee, November 16, 1910. By her 
he had five children. He continued his 
teaching, and was principal for two 
years of a school at Mashpee, on Cape 
Cod. He later taught at different 
places in Connecticut. For two years 
his health obliged him to give up teach- 
ing and to lead an outdoor life. He be- 
came a fire warden in the employ of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission, 
with a station at Mount Osceola, near 
Waterville, N.H. As this involved 
separation from his family, he accepted 
employment in a mill near his home at 
Lyme, N.H., but shortly after starting 
work there in December, 1924, he suf- 
fered a paralytic attack, after which 
time he was practically helpless. He 
was of a retiring disposition, and be- 
cause of that and his poor health he 
made practically no friends in the Class 
during his years in College. The nature 
of his illness made him incapable of 
accepting important responsibilities, 
but in spite of that handicap he was 
most conscientious and thorough in the 
work which he did. —N. S. Bartlett, 
who has been for many years a partner 
in the brokerage firm of Charles Head 
and Company, has, upon the dissolu- 
tion of that firm, become a partner of 
and represents in Boston the New York 
brokerage firm of Gray and Wilmer- 
ding, of which A. Z. Gray,’ 03, is the 
senior partner. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 
A. A. Ballantine spoke on “‘ Valuations 
for Income Tax Purposes” at a recent 
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meeting of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. That address 
was published in the January number 
of the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal. — Laird Bell has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Chicago. — Lathrop 
Brown addressed the ninetieth anni- 
versary meeting of the American 
Statistical Association at Chicago, on 
December 28, 1928. His subject was 
“Too Much Gold.’ — J. A. Burgess is 
with John C. Paige & Co., insurance, 
40 Broad Street, Boston. —F. W. 
Catlett was reélected president of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle at the annual 
meeting held November 24, 1928. — 
Livingston Davis and LaRue Brown 
were present at the inauguration of F. 
D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York. 
— C. G. Dodge has been admitted to 
the firm of White, Weld & Co., bankers, 
14 Wall Street, New York City. — 
A. D. Estabrook has moved from 
Bronxville, N.Y., to 16 Elm Street, 
Auburn, Maine. — W. W. Fisher has 
been elected president of the Dallas, 
Tex., Real Estate Board. — Gerrit 
Forbes’s address is Harewood Lodge, 
Sunninghill, Berkshire, England. — A 
son, Christopher, was born to R. H. 
and Elizabeth (Denny) Gardiner on 
January 16, 1929. Gardiner is president 
of the Fiduciary Trust Company, 
Boston, which was organized in April, 
1928, primarily as a trustees’ trust 
company for the management and 
settlement of estates. — R. H. Hallett 
was elected secretary of the Harvard 
Club of Washington at the annual 
meeting and election of officers held on 
January 17. — J. R. Hamlen has be- 
come associated with the internation- 
ally known financial advertising con- 
cern of Rudolph, Guenther, Russell 
Law, Inc., of New York City as its 
director for New England with an 
office in Boston. He has not wholly 
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disassociated himself from Harvard, for 
he is to continue as chairman of the 
Harvard Fund and president of the 
Alumni Bulletin. — E. B. Krumbhaar, 
Professor of Pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
president of the Rush Society of that 
university. — R. E. Marshall was in- 
stalled on October 21, as rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Dorchester. He has 
been for the past six years rector and 
headmaster of Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N.H. — J. C. R. Palmer is 
in London, England, in charge of the 
European Patent Department of the 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Western Electric 
Company, Inc. His address is Bush 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. — 
S. H. Skilton, Jr., is with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., bankers, 115 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. — W. C. Titcomb, 
Professor of Architecture in the col- 
leges of Engineering and Architecture 
at the University of Michigan, designed 
the border for the set of dinner plates 
which the Wedgwood Factory is mak- 
ing for that university. — S. B. Trainer 
of Toronto, Can., who has been for the 
past five years in the radio business, is 
now president of L. S. Brach of Canada. 
He is also vice-president and managing 
director of Silverwood’s Milk Products, 
Ltd., of Toronto, a company recently 
organized for the manufacture of pow- 
dered, evaporated, and condensed 
milk. — W. R. Bowie is the author of 
‘‘When Jesus was Born,”’ the story of 
Christmas retold for little children by 
the rector of Grace Church, New York 
City. (Harper, 20 pp., 75 cents.) — 
R. W. Kelso has written “‘The Science 
of Public Welfare.’’ By the executive 
secretary of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies. (Holt, 440 pp., $3.50; 
Students’ edition, $2.80.)—R. H. 
Keniston has written ‘‘Spanish Idiom 
List.’’ The author is Professor of the 











Spanish Language at the University 
of Chicago. (Macmillan.) — Augustus 
Locke, who has been since 1920 West- 
ern field manager of the Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, 
is the author of a_ book entitled 
“*Leached Outcrops as Guides to Cop- 
per Ore,’’ which was published in 1926 
by Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore. 
From 1913 to 1915 Locke was field 
geologist for the second enrichment 
investigation, and since the latter date 
has been engaged in exploration and 
examination of mines and prospects. 
Previous to 1913 he was resident 
geologist with the Goldfield Consoli- 
dated Mining Company and with the 
Cia Minera Las Dos Estrellas. — 
Francis Parkman Creden died at 
Evanston, IIl., July 6, 1928. He was in 
the insurance business. He was born 
at Boston, June 8, 1880, the son of 
William C. and Catherine (Taber) 
Creden. In 1911 he married Marion L. 
Brown of Boston. — George Jacob 
Lenz died in Brooklyn, N.Y., Novem- 
ber 12, 1928, as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. He was born in 
Mannheim, Germany, July 2, 1877, the 
son of Adam Lenz and Christine Wan- 
ner. He received his early education in 
Mannheim and then spent two years at 
Heidelberg University before he en- 
tered Harvard. After receiving his 
degree with our Class he taught mod- 
ern languages at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for three years. 
He was then an instructor at the 
National American Teachers’ Seminary 
in Milwaukee. From 1914 to 1921 he 
taught at the Wadleigh High School 
for Girls in New York. He then be- 
came head of the Spanish and American 
Departments of the Stuyvesant High 
School for Boys in New York. For 
many years he was _ corresponding 
secretary of the Seminary Endowment 
Association, Inc., of New York and 
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Milwaukee. On August 11, 1906, he 
married Anna Kusterer at Mannheim, 
Germany. She and a son, Harold 
Frederick Henry, survive. — John 
Naylor Stevens died on the Vulcania 
on his way from New York to the 
Mediterranean, January 11, 1929. 
Previous to 1917 he had been identified 
for many years with the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates, of which he was 
assistant sales manager from 1912 to 
the time of his resignation. He had 
traveled extensively in this country, 
South America, and Europe. His home 
recently had been in Brookline, but the 
year 1921-22 he and his family spent 
in the South of France. For the past 
ten years his chief business interests 
have been banking and investments 
and some of these business interests 
were in France. He prepared for Har- 
vard at Phillips Andover Academy. 
Four years after his graduation, he 
married Miss Leila Stebbins Safford, 
of Springfield, who, with two daughters, 
survives him. — Arthur Wait and his 
five-year-old daughter were killed in an 
automobile accident at Webster, Mo., 
January 21, 1918, when their automo- 
bile was struck by a train. He had been 
in the leather business ever since his 
graduation. He began in Boston with 
the William F. Mosser Company, and 
in 1906 opened a branch office in St. 
Louis. In 1913 he became assistant 
manager of the Chicago store of the 
American Hyde and Leather Company, 
and in 1914 went into business for him- 
self in Chicago. Then he returned to 
Boston and remained until 1922 as the 
representative of the Anglo-Canadian 
Leather Company of Montreal. Since 
1923 he had been in business in St. 
Louis. He was born at Boston, Novem- 
ber 15, 1881, the son of Walter S. and 
Harriet A. (Ordway) Wait, and pre- 
pared at the Newton High School. In 
1917 he married Faith L. Marsh, of 
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South Lincoln, who survives; his father 
and a brother, Walter S. Wait, ’01, also 
survive. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

The Secretary believes that the first 
child of a member of our Class to be 
married was the daughter of George 
Clymer — Susan Wells Clymer, who 
married Grosvenor Bemis February 
23. — D. T. O'Connell was appointed 
by Governor Fuller to the Superior 
Court Bench in Massachusetts. This is 
the first time that a classmate has been 
appointed to this position. Judge 
O’Connell was tendered a testimonial 
dinner at the Parker House, Boston, 
January 16, by the Bigelow Association 
of Masters of Law, of which he is presi- 
dent. — H. F. Mason, president of the 
Boston Wharf Company, was recently 
elected president of the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange. — W. S. Hall is 
associated with the Mystic Valley 
Water Company at Stonington, Conn. 
— In the general election held in No- 
vember, C. C. Bolton was elected by an 
overwhelming majority to succeed 
Theodore E. Burton from the Twenty- 
Second Ohio Congressional District in 
Congress. For six years Bolton has 
been a member of the Ohio State Sen- 
ate, and during the last two years has 
acted as floor leader and president pro 
tem of that body. — A. W. Rice has 
removed his office to 82 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 


1907 
Serna T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 
A. B. Green is engaged in establishing 
on the Pacific Coast a manufacturing of 
gummed kraft sealing tape. His ad- 
dress is 585 East 19th Street, N. Port- 
land, Ore. A new plant of his design, 
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built and equipped during the past 


summer, is now in operation. This 
business constitutes a new division of 
the Western Waxed Paper Company, 
owned by the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company. Green is in charge of con- 
struction, operation, and distribution. 
—M. C. Leckner is advertising man- 
ager of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, with offices in the Butterick 
Building, Spring and MacDougall 
Streets, New York City. He lives at 
79 Verona Avenue, Colonial Heights, 
Tuckahoe, N.Y.—G. T. Sugden, 
formerly president of Westerman & 
Co., Lockport, N.Y., is now manager of 
the Lockport office of H. O. Babcock & 
Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. His address is Lohrmann 
Building, Lockport. — C. G. Chappell 
has written ‘‘Christ and the New 
Women.”’ (By the pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Memphis, Tenn. 
Cokesbury Press. 117 pages. Price 
$1.25.) —J. G. Fletcher has written 
“John Smith — Also Pocahontas. The 
Romantic Life of the Virginia Pioneer 
by a Well-Known Poet.’’ (Brentano’s. 
310 pages. Price $3.50.) Also ‘‘The 
Black Rock and Other Poems.”’ (Mac- 
millan. 198 pages. Price $3.) — R. D. 
Leonard, M.D. (with another) has 
written “The Vertebre,’’ Volume 8 of 
the “‘Annals of Roentgenology.”’ (201 
Illustrations. Hoeber. Price $12.) — 
Lucien Price has written ‘‘ Winged 
Sandals. Essays in Appreciation of 
European Backgrounds and Culture, 
Written by an Observing Traveller.’’ 
(Little, Brown, 325 pages. Price 
$3.50.) — Horace Taylor has written 
““Making Goods and Making Money. 
Modern Production and the Demands 
for Goods,.’”’ (Macmillan. 304 pages. 
Price $2.50.) — B. H. B. Draper has 
retired as president of the Home Mar- 
ket Club, Boston, and is now a member 
of the advisory board of the Club. — 
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C. H. Haring, head of the department 
of Latin-American history and econom- 
ics at Harvard, sailed for the United 
States from Lima, Peru, August 24, 
after completing a tour of South 
America to study the establishment of 
a fund by the Guggenheim Foundation 
to give scholarships at American uni- 
versities to selected South American 
students. It is expected that the fund 
will provide money for South American 
professors and writers to visit the 
United States. — H. D. Gaylord, who 
has been since 1911 head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the Browne & 
Nichols School, Cambridge, has been 
appointed assistant head master of that 
school. He has been since 1910 secre- 
tary of the New England Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics.—F. E. 
Storer has been elected treasurer, 
director, and a member of the executive 
committee of the recently organized 
Cosmopolitan Insurance Company of 
New York City. The offices of the 
company are at 92 William Street, 
New York City. Storer’s address is 
care of Hambleton & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City. — The address 
of Hatherly Foster, who is with the 
firm of Learoyd, Foster & Co., is 85 
Devonshire Street, Boston. —S. L. 
Kahn has been elected president of the 
Little Rock, Ark., Real Estate Board 
for the year 1929 and has also been 
appointed a member of the Little Rock 
Planning Commission, which has en- 
gaged the services of John Nolen, 
A.M. ’05, of Cambridge, to make the 
necessary surveys incident to the 
adoption of a master plan for the com- 
munity. — Vassar Pierce is vice-presi- 
dent of the S. S. Pierce Realty Com- 
pany, 133 Brookline Avenue, Boston. 
— Allan Davis died at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
January 1, 1929. He was a lawyer in 
Pittsburgh. In his earlier years he had 
been interested in the drama, and the 
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following plays which he had written 
were produced: The Promised Land, 
A House Divided, The Iron Door, 
Gloomy Fanny, The Quest for Happi- 
ness, Our Vengeance, and Wolves. He 
had also lectured at the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (now the 
University of Pittsburgh). He was 
born at Pittsburgh, March 4, 1885, the 
son of Barnett and Annie (Jacobs) 
Davis, and prepared at the Pittsburgh 
Central High School. In 1920 he mar- 
ried Mary Dresch, of Pittsburgh; she 
survives with a son. — J. M. Duffy is 
manager of the Providence office of 


Hedge & Mattheis Company, 381 
Promenade Street, Providence. His 


home address is 1295 Narraganset 
Boulevard, Cranston, R.I.—S. P. 
Henshaw has become a member of the 
law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 
— B. L. Young has been elected vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Prison 
Association. — John Richards, instruc- 
tor in English at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H., is the author of a book 
entitled ‘‘Songs of a Schoolmaster.”’ 


1908 

Guy Emerson, Sec. 

16 Wall St., New York 
Guy Emerson has received the deco- 
ration of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor from the French Government. 
— The annual New York dinner of the 
Class of 1908 will be held at the Har- 
vard Club, New York, March 19. 
Robert Shipherd will be toastmaster 
and the program will include Lambert 
Murphy and Dean Greenough, who 
will talk on the new housing plan at 

Harvard. 


1910 
Leon M. Litt ez, See. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 
A son, Bradford Marvin, was born, 
October 23, to F. W. Marvin and Rosa- 
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lind (Byrnes) Marvin.—C. A. L. 
Binger, associate member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence for study abroad. — M. H. 
Dall, who taught for several years at 
the Deane School, Montecito, Cal., is 
now teaching at the Thacher School, 
Ojai, Cal. — C. P. Harrington, Jr., who 
teaches at the Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., is chairman of the Connecticut 
group of the New England Modern 
Language Association and presided at 
the annual meeting of the group, held 
in Hartford, October 26.—G. W. 
Lewis, who is with the firm of Jackson 
& Moreland, engineers, Boston, is at 
present engaged in the construction of a 
commercial plant at Memphis, Tenn. 
His address in Memphis is the Elks 
Hotel. — Howard Morris and his part- 
ner, N. F. Glidden, °03, of the firm of 
Glidden, Morris & Co., have organized 
the Colonial Utilities Corporation, 
which controls sixteen water, electric, 
gas, and telephone companies in the 
New England States and New Jersey. 
Morris is vice-president and Glidden is 
president of the corporation. — W. T. 
Van Nostrand opened, last June, 
“‘Varis Auto Park,’’ which is opposite 
the Sullivan Square Playground, 
Charlestown. — F. H. Cooke, who has 
taught English at the Thacher School, 
Ojai, Cal., for many years, will spend 
the coming year mainly in France and 
England. He has been granted sab- 
batical leave from the school for 
a second time. — Edward Drake has 
been elected president of the New 
Bedford Board of Commerce. — The 
address of H. M. Kingsbury is 788 
Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. — 
Eustace Reynolds is with the legal 
department of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, New York 
City. — M. M. Warren, formerly with 
Curtis & Sanger, bankers, is now presi- 
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dent of the Moth Aircraft Corporation, 
which has a factory at Lowell and an 
office in the Graybar Building, New 
York City. His home address is 2 
Shady Hill Square, Cambridge. — 
G. P. Gardner, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston. — A daughter was 
born, November 28, to W. K. Earle 
and Mrs. Earle. — P. F. Perkins has 
resigned as clerk of the Brookline 
Municipal Court. — B. M. Cutting, 
U.S. Senator from New Mexico, re- 
cently visited Mexico City, Mexico, 
and, at the invitation of the Mexican 
Senate, gave an address in Spanish at 
a special session of that body. —A 
second daughter, Nancy Lee Watson, 
was born, November 10, 1928, to E. A.* 
H. Watson and Doris E. (Wilbur) 
Watson. Watson is head of the Seven 
Arts Press, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 


1912 


Raymonp S. Wivxrns, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 

F. T. Blake has been admitted to the 
firm of Jackson and Curtis, bankers. 
He is in charge of their office at 340 
Main Street, Worcester. — Richard 
Douglas is with the trust department of 
the National City Bank, New York 
City. — F. C. Gray has been reélected 
chairman of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. — Ralph Lowell has been ad- 
mitted to the firm of Lee, Higginson 
and Company. — Charles Ridgely is 
vice-president of S. W. Straus and 
Company, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. — R. B. Wigglesworth was 
elected to Congress from the Four- 
teenth Massachusetts District at the 
November election. He was chosen to 
the present Congress to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Louis Frothing- 
ham, ’93, and also was elected for the 
full term of the next Congress. 
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Water Turts, Sec. 

Worcester County Nat’! Bank, Worcester 

H. V. Bail has resigned as director 
and comptroller of Browning, King and 
Company to become assistant treasurer 
of Goldman Sachs Trading Corpora- 
tion, 30 Pine Street, New York City. — 
D. H. Bigelow’s address is 1233 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. —F. G. Blair 
has received the decoration of Com- 
mander of the Order of Leopold II 
from the King of Belgium. — W. F. 
Brown, Jr., is with Merrill G. Nutting 
Company, Inc., dealers in real estate, 
etc., Chestnut Hill. — E. P. Carver, 
Jr., has been elected commander-in- 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. — C. H. Davis is 
manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
Otis Company. His address is 218 
Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — R. G. Ervin has been appointed 
district manager of the Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., for New England. — 
H. C. Everett, Jr., has changed his 
address to 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. — R. D. Fay has been ap- 
pointed Research Associate on the staff 
of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, to develop the subject 
of ‘‘acoustics in communications.”’ — 
L. S. Gannett has severed his connec- 
tion with the Nation and joined the 
editorial staff of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. — A. P. Gradolph has re- 
joined the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company at their Akron, Ohio, head- 
quarters. Home address is 471 Orlando 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. — Thornton 
Greeley’s address is 143 E. 39th Street, 
New York City. — H. A. Mereness is a 
student at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
His home address is 15 Shaler Lane, 
Cambridge. — H. C. Schwab has been 
made a partner in the firm of Jackson, 
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Storer & Co., investment securities, 
24 Federal Street, Boston, which has 
changed the name to Jackson, Storer & 
Schwab. — E. D. Smith has severed his 
connection with the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company of Framingham, 
to become Professor of Industrial 
Engineering at Yale University. His 
address is 176 Armory Street, New 


Haven, Conn. — H. J. Smith’s address 
is 455 Lincoln Boulevard, Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal. — S. P. Smith is in the foreign 


department of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, New York 
City. His address is 320 East 57th 
Street. 


1916 
WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Albert Haertlein has been appointed 
Acting Professor of Structural Engi- 
neering at Stanford University. — 
A second son, William Cowper Boyden 
Magoun, was born, October 31, to F. 
P. Magoun, Jr., and Margaret (Boy- 
den) Magoun. Magoun is Assistant 
Professor of English at Harvard. — A 
son, Evan Howell Foreman, Jr., was 
born, October 24, to E. H. Foreman 
and Eunice (Armstrong) Foreman. 
Foreman’s home address is 215 Twelfth 
Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.—H. A. 
Larrabee has been promoted from 
Associate Professor to Professor of 
Philosophy at Union College. — H. A. 
Leander’s address is West Road, Short 
Hills, N.J. — R. G. Carter received on 
November 15 the $4000 prize offered 
jointly by Boy’s Life, the Boy Scout 
magazine, and Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers, Boston, for a story for boys 
based on the Boy Scout oath and law. 
The award was announced at a tea 
given in his honor at the Women’s 
Republican Club, Boston. His prize 
story is entitled ‘‘Three Points of 


Honor” and deals with the efforts of a 
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boy in the Middle West, of New Eng- 
land seafaring ancestry, to enter the 
United States Naval Academy. It will 
be published first in serial form in Boy’s 
Life and later in book form by Little, 
Brown & Co. Carter is the author of 
thirteen books for boys, most of which 
deal with Boy Scouts or have Revolu- 
tionary background. — The address of 
Herbert Feis is 262 West 11th Street, 
New York City. —A son, Michael 
O'Malley Sewall, was born, October 
31, to Samuel Sewall and Charlotte 
(O’Malley) Sewall, of 2016 Kenwood 
Parkway, Minneapolis, Minn. — A son, 
John Howard Mansfield, was born, 
October 12, to L. P. Mansfield and 
Elinor (Perkins) Mansfield. Mansfield 
"is a buyer in the bond department of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, at the home office of the company, 
Newark, N.J. — K. B. Murdock, Assis- 
tant Professor of English at Harvard, 
was the speaker at the annual ‘‘ May- 
flower Anchor Day Festival’ of the 
New England Society of Cleveland, 
and the Western Reserve held in Cleveland, 
November 21. While he was in Cleve- 
land the Harvard Club of that city 
gave a luncheon in his honor. —A 
daughter, Nancy Whitney, was born, 
November 7, to Wilmot Whitney and 
Margaret (Batchelder) Whitney. — 
Arthur Dixon is a member of the firm of 
Burry, Johnstone, Peters & Dixon, 
lawyers, 105 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. — R. T. Twitchell, instructor 
in English and French at Milton Aca- 
demy, is spending a year’s leave of 
absence from the academy as acting 
president of Punahou School, a large 
private school in Honolulu. — Pro- 
fessor Eldon Griffin, of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, recently 
conducted at Portland, Ore., round- 
table discussions of Oriental and Pa- 
cific problems. — W. J. Littlefield is 
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treasurer and general manager of the 
Thorndike Company, with mills at 
West Warren. — R. C. Curtis has been 
elected a director of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. — 
J. M. Waterman is rector of Trinity 
Church, Protestant Episcopal, Park- 
ersburg, W.Va. His address in Parkers- 
burg is 939 Juliana Street. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

At a meeting of the Worcester Histori- 
cal Society in January, Charles H. Lin- 
coln, 93, read a paper on “The Reciprocal 
Influence of City and County in the De- 
velopment of Worcester’’; it covered the 
movement of population between city and 
country towns, and the economic, reli- 
gious, and social influence of Worcester 
City and Worcester County upon each 
other from the organization of the county 
in 1731 to the present day. 

The Cambridge Tribune for Saturday, 
January 12, contained an article by Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, entitled 
“Why Massachusetts?”’ outlining some of 
the chief reasons why the Commonwealth 
should take pride in celebrating its Ter- 
centenary. 

In ‘Physician and Patient” (Harvard 
University Press) L. Eugene Emerson, 
Ph.D. ’07, has brought together a number 
of essays by physicians and surgeons ad- 
dressed to all who are interested in medi- 
cine. The book has grown out of a series 
of special lectures on the personal care of 
the patient by the physician. The con- 
tributors to it are Dr. David L. Edsall, 
Dean of the Harvard Medical School, Dr. 
C. F. Martin, Dr. W. S. Thayer, ’85, Dr. 
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Austen Fox Riggs, ’98, Dr. Franklin G. 
Balch, ’88, Dr. Lawrence K. Lunt, ’09, 
and Dr. Alfred Worcester, ’78. 

“Art Studies 1928” (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press) is a sumptuous and lavishly il- 
lustrated volume. Edited by members of 
the Departments of the Fine Arts at 
Harvard and Princeton Universities, it 
contains among many other interesting 
articles the following contributions by 
Harvard men: “Hell in the Florentine 
Baptistery Mosaic and in Giotto’s Pad- 
uan Fresco,” by Edward Francis Roths- 
child and Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Ph.D. 
°10; “Romanesque Sculpture in South 
Sweden,” by William Anderson, Ph.D. 
17; “Sources of the Irish Illuminative 
Art,” by Walter Read Hovey, A.M. ’26; 
“Banded Archers before the Year 1000,” 
by Henry Russell Hitchcock, Jr., ’24. 

George Rapall Noyes, *94, and four 
others have translated from the Polish 
“Poems by Jan Kochanowski,” the 
greatest poet of Poland earlier than the 
nineteenth century. An Introduction and 
Notes give information about his life and 
work. The volume will enable readers to 
appreciate the poet whom the Poles re- 
gard as the founder of their artistic litera- 
ture. It is published by the University of 
California Press, Berkeley. 

Louis J.-A. Mercier, Professor of French 
in Harvard University, has published ‘‘ Le 
Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis” 
(Librairie Hachette, 79 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris). He discusses in this book 
the work of three American critics — W. 
C. Brownell, Irving Babbitt, ’89, and Paul 
Elmer More, A.M. 93. 

James Anderson Hawes, a graduate of 
Yale and for twenty years the traveling 
secretary of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Fraternity, has published “Twenty Years 
Among the Twenty Year Olds” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, $3), a sur- 
vey of social life in American Colleges. 
Harvard men will find much in the book to 
interest them. The friendliness of the au- 
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thor’s attitude is shown in his statement: 
“T believe without question Harvard has 
been up to the present time the really 
great, leading university of America, for 
which tribute I expect to be shot when I 
next return to my own Yale.” 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Philippine Islands, by W. Cameron 
Forbes, 92. Two volumes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


A well-known member of the Class of 
’80 either inherited or acquired the rare 
faculty of sizing up quickly and accu- 
rately the qualifications of men in connec- 
tion with appointment to public position. 
As Chief Executive specializing in high- 
grade material it is not surprising that he 
selected W. Cameron Forbes, ’92, to go to 
Manila as a member of the Philippine 
Commission, taking as his portfolio, Com- 
merce and Police. After four years of 
faithful and efficient service, a succeeding 
President promoted Mr. Forbes to be 
Vice-Governor and a year later to be 
Governor-General, which office he filled 
for four eventful years. He again went 
to the Islands with General Leonard Wood 
in 1921, and now makes a noteworthy 
contribution to historical literature in 
two large volumes, in all twelve hundred 
pages. 

The story of the effort from 1902 to 
1913, to bring a backward, alien nation 
abreast of civilization and modern habits 
of life, is a bright page in American over- 
seas diplomacy. Much was accomplished 
and the outlook was promising for the 
establishment of an independent nation. 
Then came a change in party control at 
home; and with it the hasty appointment 
of a new Governor-General — a singular 
selection, since the new man was without 
previous experience in the Islands. It was 
singular for at least one other significant 
reason — the appointee represented that 
element in our political life which the 
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new President had conscientiously and 
strenuously opposed. The new Secretary 
of State also had in open convention 
bitterly denounced Tammany. Capital- 
izing this opposition to the men and 
methods of that organization, their party 
had been successful at the polls. Yet 
for this difficult post, important for our 
nation as well as for the Filipinos, there 
was selected a Tammany man! Was it a 
sop to disgruntled Tammany or merely 
the tergiversation of the academic mind? 

Would that we could forget the political 
régime from 1913 to 1921! It began in 
Washington with studied discourtesy to 
the retiring Governor-General. The 
period was one long throw-back, a sad 
disappointment to all who were gen- 
uinely interested in the welfare of the 
Filipinos. Much was done that had to be 
undone later and much that should have 
been done was left undone. The clock of 
progress was set back twenty years. 

Mr. Forbes writes without heat in re- 
viewing this era of political interference 
with a well-ordered scheme which prob- 
ably would have resulted in the granting 
of independence by this time. Our Presi- 
dent (and few question his wisdom) said 
no later than last year, “Liberty, freedom, 
independence are not mere words, the 
repetition of which brings fulfillment. 
They demand long, arduous, self-sacrific- 
ing preparation.” And again, “In frank- 
ness and with the utmost friendliness I 
must state my sincere conviction that the 
people of the Philippine Islands have not 
as yet attained the capability of full self- 
government.” 

There is a vast amount of information 
in these two large volumes. One notices 
that great care has been taken to verify 
statements and quotations. Mr. Forbes is 
a good friend of the Filipinos and rates 
certain of their qualities highly. Manila 
was a city fifty years old when the May- 


flower dropped anchor off Provincetown. 


What a history that city has! Its vicis- 
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situdes make one think of those cities in 
Flanders — the cockpit of Europe — for 
it has seen so many changes. 

The chapter that treats of American 
sovereignty in the shape of a helping 
hand sets forth with some detail the inside 
history of the Kaiser’s attempt to inter- 
fere with Admiral Dewey; and the way in 
which the latter, with the quiet codpera- 
tion of the British Admiral, blocked the 
game. The German Admiral tried his best 
to get into the picture, for his supreme 
war lord had penciled on Von Biilow’s 
memorandum, “The Islands must not 
pass wholly or in part to another power 
without Germany’s receiving an equiva- 
lent compensation.” 

In 1901 the world regarded the game of 
grab, thus exemplified, as high-grade 
statesmanship. Times have changed. 
The twelve million people inhabiting these 
various islands are fortunate in living 
under the gis of the United States. This 
nation has no desire to retain or dominate 
these is'.nds; but at present a withdrawal 
of authority would be a costly gesture, 
extremely costly to the adolescent nation. 

There is one very long chapter on 
Finances which we confess was rather 
above us, though we persevered and 
waded doggedly through the mass of 
data. No doubt it is in the right place 
and is all-important. Mr. Forbes, by 
training an accountant, understands 
these things better than the rest of us. 
Indeed, the general tone of the book is out 
of the ordinary, for while there is abun- 
dance of descriptive matter, the analysis 
is that of a scientific economist. 

As we said above, there is no evidence 
of heat or partisan feeling in the narrative, 
not even in the pages on political aspects. 
There is plenty of fighting blood in the 
author’s veins, but the claymore of 
Lochiel is never drawn. The philosophic 
attitude evidences rather the influence of 
the grandfather on the maternal side. 
Harvard men may justly be proud of 
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this work on the Philippines, by Cameron 
Forbes. 
Alexander McAdie, ’85 


The Founders of the Middle Ages, by Ed- 
ward Kennard Rand, ’04. Harvard 
University Press. 

The story of the perpetuation of the 
Classical Tradition down through the 
Middle Ages is made by the author a 
vehicle for a most charming account of 
men, manners, and education. None but 
a humanist could have written the book, 
and if, as seems to be the case, the study 
of the humanities can develop the char- 
acter and quality of mind which our au- 
thor displays, what an argument we have 
for the so-called classical education! What 
boots it a man to know the whole of the 
structure of the atom and not know the 
history of human thought, through his- 
tory, philosophy, and religion? And what 
door opens these things to him but the 
living study of the very instruments of 
that thought, the languages themselves? 
To the writer, the great regret of whose 
life has been that the elective system came 
when he was halfway through college and 
led him for the last two years away from 
the classics, such a book as Professor 
Rand’s is a balm to a hurt mind, though 
the opposite of the association of that 
phrase with sleep is in a well-known 
author. 

Could a writer on a purely scientific 
subject produce so charming a book? 
If you doubt that the proper study of 
mankind is man, read this book and see. 
Perhaps you thought you knew all about 
Saint Jerome. (He translated the Vul- 
gate, didn’t he?) Read and learn of him 
as the founder of modern methods of 
infant education, the spiritual ancestor of 
Montessori; read of his satiric strictures 
on the manners of certain Roman ladies, 
of their ostentation in charity, etc. Read 
about his founding of the monastery in 
Bethlehem. Perhaps you know all about 
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it already. Even so, you may enjoy 
Rand’s inimitable style, shot through by 
gleams of a most delightful humor. 

The book is the substance of the Lowell 
Lectures delivered by the author last year 
on the “‘Founders of the Middle Ages.” 
The titles of the chapters are: I and II, 
“The Church and Pagan Culture.” 
(Don’t miss the debate between Sym- 
machus and Saint Ambrose, or the com- 
parison between Saint Gregory the Great 
and the late President Eliot as enemies 
of classical culture.) III, “‘Saint Ambrose 
the Mystic.”’ Here you find, among other 
things, nolens episcopari, and the teacher 
who has to grind up his subject to keep 
ahead of his class, which our author 
honestly explains is after all the common 
lot of teachers if they are good ones! 
IV, “Saint Jerome the Humanist.” 
(Don’t miss this! See above.) V, “Bo- 
ethius the Scholastic.” When you are 
through you will realize that he was a 
much bigger man than you thought when 
you began. VI, “The New Poetry.” 
Something you always ought to have 
known about but didn’t. VII, “The New 
Education.”” (Which in a.p. 400 corre- 
sponded very closely to the Harvard 
Catalogue of 1830.) And last, VIII, 
“Saint Augustine and Dante.” (This 
chapter shines too brightly for me to try 
my crude reflector on it.) Read it for 
yourself as soon as you can, which will be 
immediately after reading the preceding 
ones. 

That great essayist and Platonist, Paul 
Elmer More, has written in a most il- 
Juminating fashion on the relations of the 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophers to 
Christian Theology, and now a Harvard 
scholar, not without an occasional gentle 
gibe at those who regard Latin scholarship 
and philosophy as adversely affected by 
the legalistic mental twist of the Latin 
School, has carried out the same line of 
thought for the latter. The book tells us 
so much in so pleasant a manner, it follows 
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the course of medieval learning with such 
accuracy, fidelity, and charm, that an 
adequate review becomes almost impos- 
sible. The reviewer can only advise who- 
ever may see these lines to buy the book, 
read it, and then take off his hat to the 
scholar and gentleman who wrote it. 
F. B. Lund, *88 

The Making of the 
Charles Warren, °89. 
& Co. 

Most of us do not have time to read the 
scattered sources of information as to the 
development of the ideas which were 
finally expressed in the Constitution of 
the United States. Mr. Warren 
gathered together for us in a _ single 
volume preliminary correspondence, con- 
temporary newspaper comment, and the 
day-to-day development and modifica- 
tion of these ideas during the convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787, so that we can 
get a moving picture of that remarkable 
body. The great character, judgment, 
and personal influence of Washington 
loom up in the background. Most of us 
think of him as the Revolutionary Gen- 
eral, or the first President, but we owe as 
much to his steadying influence as presid- 
ing officer of that convention from May 
14 to September 18, 1787, as we do to his 
earlier and later services. Without him 
nothing would have been accomplished. 

We see Madison, thirty-six years old, 
the constructive thinker and student of 
the “science of government,” acting as a 
clearing-house of ideas before and during 
the convention, and “on the job” from 
beginning to end. 

We see the influence of John Adams, 
the teacher, through his writings, of Madi- 
son and other delegates during the preced- 
ing ten years or more. Adams was not a 
member of the convention, being then in 
London, but his book on “A Defense of 
American Constitutions’ appeared as the 
convention met and had a profound in- 


Constitution, by 
Little Brown 
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fluence, especially in support of a bicam- 
eral legislature instead of a single cham- 
ber. Washington’s copy of this book, by 
the way, is in the Boston Atheneum. 
Washington’s answer to Jefferson’s later 
inquiry at breakfast, why a Senate was 
agreed to, is interesting. Washington 
asked, “‘Why did you pour that coffee 
into your saucer?” “To cool it,” replied 
Jefferson. ‘Even so,” said Washington, 
“we pour legislation into the senatorial 
saucer to cool it.’ To-day, some of the 
heated views of the Senate are ‘‘cooled”’ 
in the House, but the theory and practice 
of two houses, instead of one, is as sound 
as ever, because they help our representa- 
tives in Washington to “keep their shirts 
on.” 

We see the quieting influence of the 
venerable Franklin and the reasonable- 
ness of Gouverneur Morris, who was the 
most frequent speaker in the convention; 
and who, as Madison said, “ added to the 
brilliancy and fertility of his genius — 
what is too rare —a candid surrender of 
his opinions when the lights of discussion 
satisfied him that they had been too 
hastily formed and a readiness to aid in 
making the best of measures in which he 
had been overruled.” 

Few of us realize to-day how and why 
the question of an American monarchy, 
or a new experiment in republican govern- 
ment hung in the balance in men’s minds, 
or how many different kinds of apprehen- 
sions troubled them at that time. The 
vast importance of the rule of secrecy as 
to the deliberations, in affording oppor- 
tunity for the freest discussion, stands out 
in bold relief. The importance of this rule, 
which was adopted early in the sessions, is 
illustrated by a dramatic scene described 
by a delegate from Georgia. Early in the 
sessions some delegate dropped a copy of 
the propositions before the convention 
which was picked up and handed to Gen- 
eral Washington. Just before putting the 
question of adjournment for the day, 


Washington rose and reprimanded the 
member for his carelessness. “I must 
entreat gentlemen to be more careful, lest 
our transactions get into the newspapers 
and disturb the public repose by prema- 
ture speculations. I know not whose paper 
it is, but there it is”’ (throwing it down on 
the table). “ Let him who owns it take it.” 
“At the same time, he bowed, picked up 
his hat, and quitted the room with a dig- 
nity so severe that every person seemed 
alarmed. ... It is something remarkable 
that no person ever owned the paper.” In 
the middle of July the convention “‘ was 
scarce held together by the strength of a 
hair” until the acceptance of the “great 
compromise” of equal representation in 
the Senate for both large and small states. 

Of course, the story of the gradual ac- 
ceptance of the ideas which were finally 
agreed to, involves a certain amount of 
repetition in letters, speeches, and news- 
paper accounts, but the repetitions can be 
skimmed, with a glance, by the reader, 
and they form part of the background of 
the great intellectual drama that is pre- 
sented in this book. The rising generation 
is impatient with the rhetoric of earlier 
days and delights in “debunking” history, 
but there is no “bunk” in this story. 
James McHenry, in his diary, tells us that 
after the convention was over, a lady 
asked Dr. Franklin whether we were to 
have a monarchy or a republic, and 
Franklin answered, ‘‘A republic if you 
can keep it.” The mass of historical writ- 
ing which is appearing in books and 
magazines indicates that more people are 
reading history than ever before. Mr. 
Warren’s book will help us “to keep the 
Republic” by showing us, in one volume, 
how it grew. The history of the Constitu- 
tion should be studied more in our schools 
and colleges. Teachers of American 
history ought to read this book and 
encourage their pupils to read it when they 


are old enough. 
F. W. Grinnell, ’95 
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Memories of Ninety Years, by Henry 
Munroe Rogers, °62. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

“Who is this man Rogers?” the author 
asks at the beginning of his book; and he 
answers the question with the humor as 
well as with the historical accuracy to be 
expected of him. It isa question that most 
Harvard men of middle age or older are 
able to answer for themselves, yet even 
those who know Henry Rogers best will 
find that this highly entertaining volume 
of reminiscences throws new light on his 
versatile personality. The son of a success- 
ful Boston merchant, he prepared for 
college at the Boston Latin School; he 
graduated 27th in a class of 98 or 99 at 
Harvard — a class of which he has been 
president since 1865; in the autumn after 
graduation he was appointed acting 
Assistant Paymaster in the Navy. This 
appointment he received through the 
direct intervention of President Lincoln, 
to whom Robert T. Lincoln, °64, had 
given him a letter. Mr. Rogers’s descrip- 
tion of his interview with Lincoln is 
characteristic and vivid. His service in the 
Navy continued until the end of the war; 
the most interesting and exciting phase 
of it was in connection with the attacks on 
Fort Fisher. After the war he returned to 
Boston, studied law at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1868. The successful practice of his pro- 
fession has not prevented him from 
entertaining many avocations; he has been 
the friend of most of the leading actors 
of the time, and the story of his life in- 
volves an account of the social and club 
life, and the musical, artistic, and literary 
life of Boston. He records interesting 
memories of persons distinguished in 
widely different callings. He has left few 
parts of the world unvisited, and his notes 
of travel give color to his pages. A cheer- 
ful, hearty, optimistic book that expresses 
the whole-souled personality of the au- 
thor. 
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Persian Days, by Copley Amory, Jr., 
12. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Mr. Amory, who has been Chargé 
d’Affaires of the American Legation at 
Teheran, describes the four weeks’ auto- 
mobile trip that he took southward from 
the capital, passing on his way through 
Isfahan, Shiraz, and Kerman. In a coun- 
try that is as large as nearly all Western 
Europe but that has a population about 
the same as that of Belgium, there was 
never any congestion of vehicles on the 
road; it is, however, interesting to learn 
that even in Persia, where conditions of 
life are still most primitive, the Ford, 
“bulging beyond recognition or belief 
with passengers and baggage,” has largely 
replaced the caravan. Of Isfahan, the 
queen of Persian cities, and its glories of 
architecture, Mr. Amory writes with 
enthusiastic appreciation. Equally pic- 
turesque is his description of the ruins of 
Persepolis, the remains of the palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes, which still await the 
systematic explorations of the archzolo- 
gist. The pleasant, informal narrative 
meets the twofold requirement of the 
book of travel; it is instructive and 
entertaining. 


John Gay's London, by William Henry 
Irving, Ph.D. ’26. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

The sub-title, “Illustrated from the 
Poetry of the Time,”’ qualifies the title in 
no unimportant manner. The book is com- 
posed of extracts from the writings of the 
London poets and versifiers of the period, 
with such running commentary as is 
needed to explain and connect the pas- 
sages. It represents diligent research, but 
it cannot be said that much of the verse 
that has been dragged to light is worth 
exhuming. The material seems im- 
perfectly digested; the treatment would 
have been more satisfactory had the au- 
thor relied less upon quotation to fill his 
pages and more on his own power to 
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reconstruct the life of John Gay’s Lon- 
don. 


Agnolo Bronzino: His Life and Works, by 
Arthur McComb, ’18. Harvard 
University Press. 

To an adequate sketch of the Florentine 
painter whose portraits have immortalized 
“an aristocracy alike of the intellect and 
of the senses,’ Mr. McComb has added 
catalogues of Bronzino’s authentic paint- 
ings, attributed pictures and_ school- 
pieces, drawings, lost pictures, and 
tapestries. At the end of the book there 
are presented sixty-one plates of his 
paintings — fine reproductions. 


A Bronco Pegasus, by Charles F. Lummis, 
°81. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

During the last months of his life, Mr. 
Lummis collected the best of the verses 
that he had been writing for fifty-five 
years. Under the title, ““A Bronco Pega- 
sus,” they are now presented to the public. 
Among them are songs of courage and 
cheer and love, humorous pieces, ballads 
of the frontier, and translations from the 
classics. A gallant spirit, that was char- 
acteristic of the writer, runs through them, 
and they have now and then lines of the 
most poignant pathos. Harry Herbert 
Knibbs, ’12, to whose help Lummis pays 
a touching tribute at the close of the book, 
has written a Preface, that sums up with- 
out extravagance of eulogy the quality of 
the poems. The reviewer cannot do better 
than quote from Mr. Knijbbs’s just ap- 
preciation: “ His vision is direct and clear, 
his song musical and resolute. Never is 
there literary pretense, or vague harmony 
disguising lack of substance. The least of 
his poems is scholarly. But even more 
admirable is the excellence of fearlessness 
and sincerity burning high and clear 
throughout these songs of his adventur- 
ing. 





The Origins of the World War, by Sidney 
Bradshaw Fay, °96. Professor of 
European History in Smith College. 
The Macmillan Company, 2 volumes. 


This is a work of major importance de- 
serving the attention of all persons who - 
take an intelligent interest in the history 
of their own age. It is written with a 
thoroughness, clarity, and robust scholar- 
ship justifying the reputation of theauthor 
as one of the best equipped specialists in 
Modern European History now teaching 
and writing in the United States. 

The two solid volumes of Professor Fay 
have been held out by strident “ Revision- 
ists” of the Harry Elmer Barnes denomina- 
ation as a startling vindication of their 
efforts to whitewash Hohenzollernism. 
This is in no sense the case. It is true that 
Professor Fay states in his Preface that 
from the outset he was unable to agree 
with the thesis that one nation was solely 
responsible for causing the World War be- 
cause “his historical sense told him that in 
this present case, as in the past, no one 
country or no one man was solely or even 
mainly to blame.” But in regard to some 
“Revisionist”’ writers he bluntly states 
that “the pendulum of opinion has been 
in danger of swinging nearly as far away 
from the golden mean of historical truth 
as in the case of those who formerly im- 
puted the sole blame to Germany.” 

Students who have followed the bizarre 
handling of war causes by Professor Fay’s 
sociological colleague, Professor Barnes, 
are pressed to wonder about the precise tip 
of the hats when those two gentlemen 
meet in Northampton, in view of various 
pretty pertinent references in Professor 
Fay’s volumes, e.g. (Vol. I, 527, note 299) 
where Barnes is charged with following 
the pro-German writer Stieve “in sup- 
pressing passages in which Sazonov [the 
Czar’s minister, late in 1913] expresses his 
desire to preserve peace and the status 
quo.” 

Professor Barnes, however, has lately 
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betaken himself, according to press dis- 
patches, from rehabilitating the Kaiser to 
the even more ambitious venture of de- 
habilitating God; and the Fay volumes 
deserve to be judged on their own intrin- 
sic merits alone. These in a word are 
great. Everywhere is conspicuous the ef- 
fort to be fair, and to use all the large body 
of evidence in a strictly scientific manner. 
Being human, Professor Fay’s work has 
certain limitations which will be frankly 
presented, but no one who in a humble 
way has traversed the same field will with- 
hold his praise for the thoroughness with 
which a vast body of facts has been 
studied and digested. 

“The Origins of the World War ” fill two 
solid volumes. The first, “Before Sera- 
jevo: Underlying Causes of the War,” 
undertakes to outline the diplomatic 
history of Europe from 1871 to 1914, so far 
as its events contributed to produce the 
final debacle: and the chapter titles, “The 
System of Secret Alliances, 1871-1890,” 
“The Formation of the Triple Entente,” 
“Triple Alliance and Triple Entente in 
Opposition,” and “Balkan Problems, 
1907-1914,” give pretty good clues to the 
contents. The subject matter of this first 
volume, although informing and well pre- 
sented, is probably of less interest than 
that of the second; although every special- 
ist will delight in it, because of its mobili- 
zation of all those diplomatic “secret 
papers” which the political upheavals of 
1917-19 forced nearly every government 
to release from its archives. 

The second volume, “After Serajevo: 
Immediate Causes of the War,” is more 
interesting and obviously deals with a 
subject much more contentious. Inas- 
much as the Archduke Ferdinand was 
assassinated on June 28, 1914, and Eng- 
land declared war on Germany on August 
4, 1914, it will be seen how minute has 
been the analysis of events, not merely 
day by day, but towards the end — as 
Europe was swept nearer the maelstrom 
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—hour by hour. There are, for example, 
forty-two pages on the “Russian Mobili- 
zation.”’ This close study has been based 
upon a scrutiny of all the innumerable 
“‘Now-it-can-be-Told’’ documents, dis- 
patches, apologies, and alibis of all the 
contending governments, and of ex- 
ministers and ex-generals very anxious to 
shift the responsibility for the disasters of 
their various countries. This work of 
analysis has usually, to use a very banal 
phrase, been extremely well done. 
Professor Fay’s work, however, is not a 
mere compilation of documents. That 
fact gives it its main justification and 
interest. It leads also to some reasonable 
comments upon the personal angle of the 
author. Most decidedly he is not con- 
sciously “pro-German,”’ and there are 
plenty of things which he writes very un- 
acceptable alike to the Exile of Doorn and 
the Professor of Historical Sociology at 
Smith College. Nevertheless, as he is pre- 
paring a work that shall offset mere publi- 
cations of propaganda, and as nearly ali 
the argument up to 1919, in America at 
least, was on the anti-German side, the 
tendency now is inevitable to state the 
case for Germany as clearly and squarely 
as a scientific heed for truth will admit. 
This attitude of approach is not only un- 
serviceable, but it may lead to certain acts 
of omission and commission which show 
that writing history with the best of inten- 
tions and the most careful methods can- 
not always get it out of the twilight zone 
of debatable facts and honest questionings. 
To take up a few points first of the es- 
sential evidence. Obviously the most 
valuable of our “newly revealed”’ informa- 
tion is in the collections of diplomatic doc- 
uments issued by the different European 
governments. Professor Fay rightly re- 
gards the collection of diplomatic dis- 
patches between the Berlin Foreign Office 
and its embassies just before the war 
started; a corresponding collection from 
the Vienna Foreign Office; and finally the 
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“British Foreign Office Documents, June 
9s8th-August 4th, 1914,” issued in a 
complete form in 1926, as testimony of 
peculiarly great value. They enable us to 
get behind the scenes from hour to hour; to 
know the hopes, fears, schemes, passions 
of emperors and chancellors; to see the 
war hurricane blowing up blacker and 
ever blacker until at last it burst. They 
are not merely collections of precious 
data, but constitute volumes of human 
and intensely tragic interest. 

But Professor Fay seems to attach al- 
most equal value to the various collections 
of Russian official papers and dispatches, 
nearly all of which have appeared either 
privately in Berlin and Paris, sometimes 
under auspices very sympathetic with 
Communism, or directly at Moscow itself. 
It does not, I hope, betray fanatical ob- 
scurantism to say that these papers do not 
constitute as satisfactory historical data 
as the responsible publications of the 
British and German foreign offices. I 
clearly recollect being told by the late 
Professor A. C. Coolidge a few months 
before his death that he believed these 
papers ought to be used with the greatest 
of caution; that some of the men handling 
them were well capable of garbling “to dis- 
credit all Imperialist governments,”’ and 
especially France and Poincaré, the arch- 
foe of Communism; and in short that we 
have no right to put these documents 
wholly on a par with official publications 
of governments that still maintained the 
standards of “bourgeois honesty.’’ Profes- 
sor Fay, however, repeatedly bases state- 
ments on publications which a captious 
critic could approach with a large ques- 
tion mark. 

Professor Fay, too, in a manner I con- 
fess a little surprising, sometimes seems to 
omit facts damaging to Germany, al- 
though he seems never to be reticent in 
adducing corresponding facts damaging to 
Britain and France. 

For example (Vol, II, p. 211), he recites 
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how William II on the fateful July 5, 1914, 
summoned Falkenhayn, the Prussian War 
Minister, before him and informed him 
about the Austrian proposals against 
Serbia and “suggested the possibility of 
serious complications. When Falkenhayn 
asked if any military preparations ought 
to be made, the Kaiser said ‘No,’ and the 
short interview was at an end.” Is this the 
entire case? Why does not Professor Fay 
add that the same statement of Falken- 
hayn which he quotes from, contains these 
darkly significant words? “His Majesty 
read me portions [of the correspondence 
with Austria], pointed out how very seri- 
ous consequences might ensue from the 
evidently firm determination of Austria- 
Hungary to put an end at last to the 
Greater-Serbia propaganda, and in con- 
clusion asked me the question whether the 
[German] army was ready for all contin- 
gencies. In consonance with my convic- 
tion I replied briefly and unconditionally 
that it was, and only asked on my part 
whether other preparations were to be 
made?’’ — This hardly appears to have 
been a conversation between men who, to 
quote from an ancient and very “unscien- 
tific’? book, were resolutely determined to 
“seek peace and ensue it.” 

Or again; Professor Fay makes almost 
continuous use of the “ Kautsky”’ Collec- 
tion of Official German Documents about 
the outbreak of the War. Perhaps my 
eyesight is very bad, but I cannot find in 
all his long quotations from these docu- 
ments that he has felt it worth while to 
weigh the letter included in the volume, 
from General von Waldersee of the Ger- 
man General Staff, received July 19, 1914 
(document No. 74), written privately and 
confidentially to Foreign Minister von 
Jagow, setting forth five days before the 
Austrian demands were presented at 
Belgrade, how Austria was preparing to 
invade Serbia with 240,000 men, how if 
Russia intervened Austria would let 
Serbia alone and turn all her energies 
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against Russia, and how in Germany 
“General Moltke expects to return to 
Berlin on the 25th (as soon as the Austrian 
demands are sprung). I shall remain here 
ready to jump. We are all prepared here 
at the General Staff.” — Clearly, by this 
one very high German army officer was 
sitting on pins and needles five days before 
the “Serbian Note”’ startled Europe, and 
was extremely confident something ter- 
rific was about to happen. I confess I do 
not understand why Professor Fay over- 
looked this letter. If he considered it un- 
worthy of belief, it at least deserved a very 
reasoned demolition. 

A third example of this extreme leaning 
over backward can be found in his treat- 
ment of the German note to King Albert 
demanding the right to cross Belgium. 
He correctly states (Vol. II, p. 502) that 
on July 29 Von Jagow sent a sealed dis- 
patch to the German Minister at Brussels 
not to be opened until further orders, 
which dispatch was “based upon a draft 
which [Chief-of-Staff] Moltke had written 
with his own hand on July 26th.’’ What 
he hardly makes plain is that on July 26 
the German General Staff evidently con- 
sidered a European War so imminent that 
it felt it necessary to prepare this astonish- 
ing document, although at that time 
Austria had not even declared war on 
Serbia. Further still, the changes from 
Moltke’s draft of the 26th to Jagow’s 
dispatch of the 29th were insignificant, 
except that Moltke had written (while 
Europe was still absolutely at peace) that 
there was “no doubt of France’s intention, 
after junction with an English expedition- 
ary corps, to advance against Germany 
through Belgian territory.” Clearly, then, 
as early as the 26th the head of the Ger- 
man army had warwith England distinctly 
on the horizon; nevertheless, by the 29th 
Jagow was still struggling to keep England 
neutral. He therefore crossed off the over- 
prophetic reference to “the English expe- 
ditionary corps”’ but sent on the rest of 
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Moltke’s letter practically unaltered. 
(“ Kautsky ’’ documents No. 376.) 

The aftermath of this document of 
course was a further dispatch from Jagow 
to the German Minister at Brussels 
(August 2, 1914; “Kautsky ” documents 
No. 648) directing the latter to open his 
sealed envelope and present his demand 
on Belgium. All this Professor Fay clearly 
recites. I am left, however, with a queer 
feeling at being myself unable to discover 
that Professor Fay has quoted in addition 
from this same dispatch of August 2d, Ja- 
gow’s absolutely important direction to 
his minister: “The Belgian Government 
must be left under the impression that all 
{italics are Jagow’s] of the instructions re- 
lating to this affair had reached you for 
the first time to-day.’”’ — When of course 
the dispatch had been safely in the lega- 
tion since July 30th! (“ Kautsky ” docu- 
ments No. 375 and official note thereon.) 
— This one item of course leaves the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister with not a little to 
explain personally — but Professor Fay, 
so rejoicing in other detail, does not seem 
required to notice it. 

It is not needful to multiply these 
examples of “leaning over backwards”; 
they simply indicate that an extreme effort 
to be impartial and fair to former enemies 
can have its own dangers. 

More serious, perhaps, is the failure of 
Professor Fay to take into real account 
certain items of decided importance for 
understanding why the World War actu- 
ally came. There seems to be no real dis- 
cussion of Pan Germanism alike as it 
moulded the attitude of Germany and the 
attitude which other nations perforce took 
towards Germany. If Professor Fay had 
attended closely packed meetings of the 
Germany Navy League (as I myself have 
attended) and listened for hours to wildly 
applauded jingoism, I do not think he 
would have made this omission. 

There is also no sufficient discussion of 
the great gulf of suspicion and fear which 
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was opened between Englishmen and 
Germans in 1900-14, whereby the great 
masses of each nation readily believed the 
worst of the other. The present writer 
keenly recalls just before the War, being 
obliged to proclaim frequently “I am an 
American’’ in order to get cordial treat- 
ment in Germany, when off the beaten 
track of sightseeing travelers. 

The handling of the evidence by Profes- 
sor Fay is, in fact, almost entirely from 
the standpoint of merely the diplomatists; 
whereas behind them, criticizing, coloring 
judgment, urging to action, often making 
conciliatory measures impossible, were the 
uneasy millions from the great military 
chiefs down to the peasants, who in every 
land distrusted the millions just beyond 
the frontiers, and when provocation 
arose commanded out of hostile impulse, 
“Fight.” This omission of the enormous 
factor of public opinion—the force 
steadily hurrying Hapsburg, Hohenzol- 
lern, and Romanov towards their des- 
tinies, is really the most serious shortcom- 
ing in these two tightly written volumes. 

On two points, scholars of reputation 
would take direct issue with Professor Fay: 

I. They consider that the evidence that 
Serbian officials had a somewhat guilty 
knowledge of the Serajevo plot to be de- 
cidedly weaker than he considers to be the 
case. The writer of this review has no il- 
lusions as to the deplorable state of public 
morality in the South Slav lands; he was 
personally a visitor in Belgrade shortly 
before the War and came away with a 
clear-cut opinion, but it seems to him that 
Professor Fay has elected to take the 
“revelations” of certain discredited poli- 
ticians much too seriously. The opinion of 
such an authority as Mr. Seton-Watson on 
this subject is not lightly to bethrust aside. 

II. Very many students of war causes 
who have a right to speak, will question 
stoutly Professor Fay’s assumption that 
in the case of Russia “ mobilization meant 
war,” and that the Czar’s protestations 
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that although he mobilized he did not ex- 
pect to precipitate hostilities, were not to 
be taken sincerely. This is a matter about 
which many words can be written, but no 
reader ought to assume that Professor Fay 
has made what can be accepted as a final 
statement of the case. The evidence, in- 
deed, is overwhelming that certain Ger- 
man high commanders, although they 
urged mobilization, did not consider an im- 
mediate declaration of war to be necessary. 

These volumes then make out as fair a 
case for extenuating Germany as a compe- 
tent American scholar can prepare in his 
integrity; but although (like every other 
specialist to-day) Professor Fay exempts 
the German government from the charge 
of diabolically plotting to confound the 
world in 1914, he leaves the charge against 
William II and Bethmann-Hollweg of 
crass incompetence and of a genius for 
sheer blundering black enough. “‘Austria,”’ 
he holds, “‘ was more responsible for the 
immediate origin of the war than any 
other Power’’; but because Germany de- 
liberately underwrote Austria’s bellicose 
and absolutely perilous assault upon Ser- 
bia, “Germany must share the great re- 
sponsibility of Austria.’ “ The Kaiser and 
his advisers on July 5 and 6 were not 
criminals plotting the World War, they 
were simpletons ‘putting a noose about 
their necks,’ and handing the other end of 
the rope to a stupid and clumsy adventurer 
[Berchtold] who now felt free to go as far 
as he liked. In so doing they were incur- 
ring a grave responsibility for what hap- 
pened later.’ 

On one point every scholar who has 
studied “‘ War Causes”’ will agree abso- 
lutely with Professor Fay. As he rightly 
points out, when once the crisis was pre- 
cipitated, every chancellery of Europe 
worked under inconceivable pressure: 
dispatch followed dispatch: interview 
crowded on interview. It is difficult to 
compute (studying the evidence) how be- 
tween July 23 and August 2 such men as 
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Bethmann-Hollweg, Sazonov, Grey, and 
the French and Austrian leaders snatched 
even the most fragmentary sleep. When 
the last tests came and the ultimatums 
were being flung about, the final decisions 
rested with persons frayed in nerve, con- 
stantly beset, and exhausted by eleven 
days and nights of a fearful physical 
ordeal. Not one foreign minister could 
have been functioning properly by Au- 
gust 2. The human machinery was close 
to breaking down. 

Professor Fay, to sum up, has written a 
work on a subject of enormous interest 
and written it with great ability. It de- 
serves reading by every thoughtful Ameri- 
can. Its limitations have been well stated 
by Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, no mean 
authority himself on the subject: 

“We think Professor Fay has not given 
enough consideration to the more remote 
causes of the war ...{and to] mass psy- 
chology. Above all we are of the opinion 
that he has not taken into account suffi- 
ciently the character of the men of whom 
he writes, and of the atmosphere in which 
they were making their momentous deci- 
sions. 

“|... We have not had removed from our 
mind the conviction that so far as imme- 
diate events are concerned Germany must 
continue to bear the lion’s share of the 
guilt of precipitating a World War in 
1914.” 

William Stearns Davis, ’00 


Lonely Americans, by Rollo Walter Brown, 
A.M. ’05. Coward-McCann. 1929. 
pp. xii and 319. Illustrated. 


This, I believe, is the best thing done 
yet by Mr. Brown. His “Creative Spirit,” 
though actuated by fine motives, lacked 
the necessary scientific background to 
make it a truly valuable sociological study. 
His “Dean Briggs’’ suffered from unre- 
lieved over-emphasis. In these eight 
*‘Lonely Americans”’ he seems to have 
found the proper field for the exercise of 
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his remarkable literary talent: the critical 
biographical essay. The term “lonely,” if 
applied to men of such widely different 
make-up as, for instance, President Eliot, 
Whistler, MacDowell, George Bellows, 
Professor Norton, Abraham Lincoln, 
might be challenged as too vague; as op- 
posed to the promiscuousness of the mass 
spirit, it is justifiable and applicable to 
every one of these characters. It is both 
the unity of theme and the variety of 
measure which give true rhythm and 
power to this volume. Eliot’s Olympian 
seriousness, Whistler's earnest whim- 
sicality, MacDowell’s instinctive enthu- 
siasm, Bellows’s boyish go-aheadedness, 
Norton’s fastidious detachment, Pum- 
pelly’s cosmic mysticism, Emily Dickin- 
son’s repressed rebelliousness, the early 
Lincoln’s fervid radicalism —they all 
stand out against each other and harmon- 
ize with each other as different move- 
ments of one symphonic composition. 
Lonely in a way as all these personalities 
are, together they make a well rounded 
whole of American individuality. If I were 
to single out any one of these essays as 
particularly enjoyable and instructive, | 
should select the two on Whistler and 
Bellows. Nothing could exceed the lucid- 
ity with which the reasons are presented 
which induced Whistler to remain expatri- 
ated in England in spite of the persistent 
attacks and ignominies heaped upon him 
by the British public. And nowhere, it 
seems to me, has there been given a more 
attractive portrait of a man of the com- 
mon people fighting his way single- 
handed into distinction than in the essay 
on George Bellows. 
Kuno Francke 


Poems of Love and Life, by X (William L. 
Raymond, ’99). Twentieth Century 
Publishing Company, Boston and 
New York. 

In this book of verse Mr. Raymond has 
collected musings on various themes. The 
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reflections of a thoughtful man, they re- 
veal fineness of feeling and breadth of out- 
look; the reader’s pleasure in them is, 
however, somewhat marred by the techni- 
cal imperfections of the verse. 
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MARRIAGES 


¥*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MaGazineg, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete, 

1880. William George Langworthy Tay- 
lor to Florence Coles, at Lincoln, 
Neb., Dec. 4, 1928. 

1895. Howard Wicks Brown to Mrs. 
Gabrielle Dexter Peirce, at Boston, 
Feb. 1, 1929. 

[1897]. Thomas Morton Gallagher to 
Mary C. Cronin, at Newtonville, 
Dec. 26, 1928. 

1903. Edgar Welch Leonard to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Adelaide Luden, at 
Paris, France, Nov. 24, 1928. 

1903. Peter Butler Olney to Elizabeth 
Kirkland, at Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 
2, 1929. 

1904. Ernest Gilman Templeton to 
Grace C. Button, at Portsmouth, 
N.H., Oct. 17, 1928. 

1907. Fairman Rogers Dick to Mrs. Elise 
Urquhart Duggan, Dec. 28, 1928. 

1910. Edwin Henry Jose to Nancy Swift 
Stearns, at Belmont, Oct. 29, 1928. 

1910. Hathaway Watson to Marie Black- 
more Chappeau, at St. Louis, Mo., 
June 5, 1928. 

1913. Frederic Bowne, Jr., to Bessie Dew 
Martin, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 
14, 1929. 

1913. Harry Albert Mereness to Vera 
Moss, July 10, 1928. 

1914. Gordon Harrower to Elizabeth Van 
Cortlandt Lyman, at Boston, Nov. 
16, 1928. 
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[1916]. Francis Boyer to Mary B. Holmes, 
at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19, 
1929. 

[1920]. Arnold Horween to Marion Eisen- 
drath, at Chicago, IIl., Nov. 19, 
1928. 

[1920]. Laurence Cramer Laughlin to 
Beatrice Bell, at Scarsdale, N.Y., 
Sept. 29, 1928. 

[1920]. John Nolen, Jr., to Eleanor D. 
Weakley, at Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 
22, 1928. 

1922. Roger Middleton Burke to Ruth 

Bemis, at Chestnut Hill, Feb. 2, 

1929. 

George Edward Darling to Bettie 

Harrison Davis, at White Sulphur 

Springs, Va., Dec. 27, 1928. 

Richard Adolph Ehrlich to Susan 

T. Mayer, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 

3, 1929. 

1922 Charles Jeremiah Mason to Polly 

Sumner Wallace, at New York, 

N.Y, Dee. 8, 1928. 

Raymond Samuel Fanning to Lu- 

cile G. Pettibone, at New Milford, 

Conn., Nov. 29, 1928. 

John Burtis Saxe to Lorraine 

Brooks, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 8, 

1928. 

Jeffries Wyman, Jr., to Anne Mac- 

master Cabot at Brookline, Dec. 

22, 1928. 

John Bird to Florence B. Rhein, at 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 14, 1928. 

Norman Fisher Hoard to Amey P. 

Staples, at Lakeville, Nov. 24, 

1928. 

Richard Cutts Storey, Jr., to Mabel 

Bayard Thayer, at Boston, Jan. 19, 

1929. 

George Wallace Woodworth to 

Evelyn Barnes, at Cambridge, Dec. 

20, 1928. 

Charles Coudert Nast to Charlotte 

B. Brown, at New York, N.Y., 

Dec. 6, 1928. 

. Philip Webster Smith to Cornelia 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1924. 


1924. 


1924. 


1924. 


1925. 
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Andrew Clark, at Boston, Nov. 26, 

1928. 

[1926]. William Brooks to Harriet Ken- 

nedy, at Boston, Dec. 26, 1928. 

Kerby Heath Fisk to Grace T. 

Emery, at Montclair, N.J., Nov. 

30, 1928. 

Luther Knight Macnair to M. 

Louise Hawkings, at Cambridge, 

Dec. 1, 1928. 

Benjamin Apthorp Gould Thorn- 

dike to Elizabeth Gardiner, at 

Brookline, Nov. 17, 1928. 

John Eliot Yerxa to Constance 

Elizabeth Gilpin, at Boston, Nov. 

28, 1928. 

George Higginson, 2d, to Virginia 

Oakes, at Boston, Dec. 8, 1928. 

Roger Eliot Gay to Ruth A. Hollis- 

ter, at Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 1, 

1929. 

[1930]. Richard Hanson Barbour to Olive 
Howard Dunbar, at Canton, Dec. 
1, 1928. 

Ed.M. 1926. Everett William Ladd to 
Jane Humphrey Baker, at Dedham, 
Dec. 22, 1928. 
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1926. 


1927. 


1928. 
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Graduates 
The College 


William Henry Palmer, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 9, 1928. 
Thomas Herbert Gray, A.M., d. at 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1928. 

Frank Izard Eustis, A.M., d. at 
Cambridge, Nov. 24, 1928. 
Frederick Cheever Shattuck, A.M., 
M.D., Se.D., d. at Brookline, Jan. 
11, 1929. 

Henry Brett, A.M., d. at Berkeley, 
Cal., Jan. 23, 1929. 

Thomas Eliot Pope, A.M., d. at 
Whitinsville, Oct. 30, 1928. 
Willard Silsbee Peele, d. at Bev- 
erly, Nov. 16, 1928. 


1863. 


1867. 


1868. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 
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1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1874. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


Charles Bowditch Wilby, d. at 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 18, 1929. 
Eugene Bigelow Hagar, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1928. 

Frank Hasbrouck, d. at Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., Dec. 18, 1928. 
Charles Montraville Green, M.D., 
d. at Brookline, Nov. 20, 1928. 
Henry Childs Merwin, d. at Brook- 
line, Jan. 21, 1929. 

Francis Randall Appleton, d. at 
Ipswich, Jan. 2, 1929. 

Jabez Edward Giles, d. at North- 
ampton, Dec. 23, 1928. 

Samuel Ellery Jennison, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 19, 1929. 

Maynard French Stiles, d. near 
Salinas, Cal., Nov. 24, 1928. 
Ogden Mills, d. at New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 29, 1929. 

William Badger Lawrence, LL.B., 
d. at Medford, Dec. 13, 1928. 
William Henry Schwartz, d. at 
Bangor, Me., Jan. 18, 1929. 
William Greene Twombley, d. at 
Montreux, Switzerland, Sept. 9, 
1928. 


. Arthur Carlton Jelly, M.D., A.M., 


d. at Boston, Nov. 19, 1928. 


. Charles Fletcher Lummis, d. at 


Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 25, 1928. 


. Ernest Flagg Henderson, A.M., d. 


at Dublin, N.H., Dec. 30, 1928. 


. Edward Perry Warren, d. at Lon- 


don, England, Dec. 28, 1928. 


. Omri Ford Hibbard, LL.B., d. at 


Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 21, 1928. 


. Thomas Newbold Rhinelander, d. 


at Lucerne, Switzerland, Nov. 23, 
1928. 


. Arthur Lincoln Howard, d. at Cam- 


bridge, Jan. 18, 1929. 


. Thomas Suffern Tailer, d. at Balti- 


more, Md., Dec. 25, 1928. 


. Edwin Stanton Bayer, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Jan. 2, 1929. 


. Francis Peabody Magoun, d. at 


New York, N.Y., Jan. 14, 1929. 


Necrology 


1893. 
1897. 
1899. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1903. 
1904. 
1904. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1909. 


1909. 


1909. 
1913. 
1917. 
1920. 
1924. 
1924. 


1925. 
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Albert Stokes Apsey, LL.B., d. at 
Cambridge, Nov. 30, 1928. 
William James Denholm, d. at 
Worcester, Nov. 17, 1928. 

Harold Buckminster Hayden, d. at 
Framingham, Dec. 12, 1928. 
Ralph Anthony, d. at Boston, Dec. 
22, 1928. 

Warren Egbert Benscoter, d. at 
Ivyland, Pa., July 4, 1928. 

Frank Alfred Golder, Ph.D., d. at 
Palo Alto, Cal., Jan. 7, 1929. 
Carleton Elbridge Pike, d. at Lyme, 
N.H., Dec. 31, 1928. 

George Jacob Lenz, A.M., d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 12, 1928. 
John Naylor Stevens, d. at sea, 
Jan. 11, 1929. 

Arthur Wait, d. at Webster, Mo., 
Jan. 21, 1929. 

John Alfred Scott, d. at Boston, 
Jan. 19, 1929. 

James Donald Cameron Bradley, 
d. at Southboro, Dec. 22, 1928. 
Alfred Phelps Crum, d. at Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 13, 1928. 

Allan Davis, d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

Roger Jouett Gilmore, d. at Newton 
Highlands, July 12, 1928. 

Arthur Raymond Knowles, d. at 
Calgary, Alberta, Can., Sept. 30, 
1927. 

William Bayard Phelan, d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Dec. 21, 1928. 
Roland Brown Batchelder, d. at 
Chicago, IIl., Jan. 9, 1929. 

Charles Edward Arnold, d. at At- 
lanta, Ga., Nov. 4, 1928. 

Ludlow Thomas Lanman, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 14, 1928. 
Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, d. at 
Billings, Mont., June 21, 1928. 
Pierce Clark, d. off Fire Island, 
New York, N.Y., June 30, 1928. 
Peter Van der Meulen Smith, d. at 
Berlin, Germany, Nov. 17, 1928. 
















































1887. 


1896. 


1896. 


1899. 


1899. 


1885. 


1902. 


1904. 


1867. 


1871. 


1890. 


1893. 


1906. 


1907. 


1928. 


1875. 


1879. 


1883. 


1886. 


1889. 


1898. 


Scientific School 


Sidney Johnston Jennings, C.E., d. 
at New York, N.Y., Nov. 17, 1928. 
Howard Hastings Carroll, d. at 
West Medford, Dec. 31, 1928. 
Harry Wilber Smith, d. at Abing- 
don, Ill., May 11, 1927. 


Law School 


Arthur Clarke Huidekoper, d. at 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 30, 1928. 
Lyman Irving Mowry, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Dec. 13, 1928. 
Arthur Charles Rounds, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 6, 1928. 
Preston Kumler, d. at Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 21, 1928. 

William Davis Conrad, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 29, 1928. 

Henry Elliot Woodward, d. at New 
Bedford, Dec. 14, 1928. 

James Woodson Kinnaird, Jr., d. at 
Edmonton, Ky., Sept. 8, 1928. 


Medical School 


George Chesley McClean, d. at 
Springfield, June 29, 1927. 

Henry Halsey Battey, d. at Rome, 
Ga., March 11, 1928. 

Charles Stein Dunn, d. at Haver- 
hill, Jan. 7, 1929. 

Arthur Ambrose Sweeney, d. at 
St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 8, 1928. 
James Henry Davenport, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Oct. 15, 1928. 
Thomas McGuire Shay, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 11, 1929. 

Thomas Joseph Shanahan, d. at 
Brookline, Jan. 17, 1929. 

Walter May Spear, d. at Rockland, 
Me., Nov. 17, 1928. 

Foster Harrington Cary, d. at 
Denver, Colo., Dec. 23, 1928. 
Edward Hugh Ferguson, d. at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 5, 1927. 

Charles Downes Wilkins, d.. at 
Wheeling, W.Va., March 28, 1925. 


Necrology 
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1902. Frank William George, d. at Wor- 


cester, Dec. 19, 1928. 


1904. Malcolm Seymour, d. at Boston, 


Nov. 17, 1928. 


1923. Thomas Davis Christian, Jr., d. at 


Greensboro, N.C., Jan. 12, 1929. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1898. William Dawson Johnston, A.M., 


1901. 


1902. 


1904. 


1911. 


1913. 


1889. 


1904. 


1912. 


1924, 


1864. 


1879. 


1889. 


1889. 


1894. 


1901. 





d. at Washington, D.C., Nov. 18, 
1928. 

Edward Ernest Braithwaite, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Unionville, Ont., Can., 
Dec. 29, 1928. 

George Harvey Scott, A.M., d. at 
Jacksonville, Ill., Sept. 12, 1926. 
Paxton Hibben, A.M., d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 5, 1928. 

Arthur Gaskell Evans, A.M., d. at 
Paris, France, Sept. 30, 1928. 
Raymond Edwin Merwin, Ph.D., d. 
at New York, N.Y., Nov. 25, 1928. 


Dental School 


William Lombardino, d. at Berlin, 
Germany, March 8, 1928. 

Frank Donovan McDonough, d. at 
Somerville, Nov. 20, 1928. 

Francis Thomas Hassett, d. at 
Great Barrington, Jan. 17, 1929. 
Earle James Morgan, d. at Rox- 
bury, Oct. 21, 1928. 


Cemporarp fMlembers 


The College 
George Nixon Black, d. at Boston, 
Oct. 29, 1928. 
Patrick Grant, d. at Boston, Nov. 
29, 1928. 
Luther Davies, d. at Oshkosh, Wis., 
Oct. 9, 1928. 
Charles Percival Frey, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 9, 1928. 
William Walter Clarke, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 18, 1929. 
Edward Robert Fay, d. at Matan- 
zas, Cuba, Nov. 28, 1928. 
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Frank Gay Hodskins, d. at Long- 
meadow, Dec. 9, 1928. 

Arthur Ware Merriam, d. at Water- 
lily, N.C., Dec. 17, 1928. 

Frederick William Ball, d. at Mait- 
land Bridge, N.S., Can., Oct. 14, 
1928. 

Fred Calhoun Spayde, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Nov. 20, 1928. 
Vredenburgh Minot, d. at Point 
Loma, Cal., Dec. 10, 1928. 

John Torrey Morse, 3d, d. at 
Needham, Dec. 11, 1928. 

James Albert Garland, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 15, 1929. 

George Keeney Gordon, d. at 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 27, 1928. 
James Keith Symmers, Jr., d. at 
Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 3, 1928. 


1901. 
1901. 


1902. 


1907. 
1909. 
1909. 
1917. 
1925. 


1929. 


Scientific School 
1900-01. Francis Parkman Creden, d. at 
Evanston, IIl., July 6, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1872-73. Jacob MacGavock Dickinson, 
d. at Chicago, IIl., Dec. 13, 1928. 

1898-99, 01-02, 03-04. William Mortimer 
MacVicar, d. at Watertown, Dec. 
17, 1928. 

1909-13. James Samuel Snoddy, reported 
dead. 


Law School 
1870-71. Frank Walker Stevens, d. at 
Covina, Cal., Nov. 8, 1928. 
1871-72, 73-74. Frank Edward Morgan, 
d. at Southport, Conn., Oct. 8, 
1928. 
1879-80. Michael Francis Egan, reported 
dead. 
1890-91, 92-93. Arthur Bromley Mulvey, 
d. at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 8, 1929. 
1892-93. John Hecker, reported dead. 
1892-94. John Sitcher Woodruff, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 18, 1929. 
1895-96. Ernest Wallace Noone, d. at 
Boston, April 17, 1928. 
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1898-99. Frank Monahan, d. at Boston, 
Nov. 12, 1928. 

1911-14. Lawrence Boyd Evans, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 31, 1928. 

1915-17. Ambrose Benjamin Nutt, d. at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 21, 1927. 

1920-22, 23-24. Cecil Clayton Sweatt, d. 
at Andover, Me., June 14, 1927. 

1927-28. Coleman Joseph Joel, d. at 
Blackwood, Me., Aug. 16, 1928. 


Medical School 

1870-71. Lucien Howe, d. at Belmont, 
Dec. 27, 1928. 

1871-72. John Joseph Shaw, d. at Ply- 
mouth, Jan. 16, 1929. 

1876-78. Charles Henry Grout, d. at 
Worcester, Nov. 30, 1928. 

1889-90. Laredo Porter Fernandez, d. at 
Manitou Beach, Mich., March 27, 
1928. 

1906-07. Herbert Appleton Richardson, 
d. at Roslindale, Aug. 30, 1928. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
1923-25, 26-27. Rollin Cyril Hill, d. at 
Cambridge, Jan. 14, 1929. 
1926-27. Richard Adair Clark, d. at 
Tucson, Ariz., Aug. 21, 1928. 


Graduate School of Education 
1926-27. George Whitte Jordan, re- 
ported dead. 


Divinity School 
1901-04. George Edgar Hathaway, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Oct. 25, 1928. 
1914-17. Luther Thomas Smith, d. at 
Hardwick, Vt., Sept. 19, 1927. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The Aldrich Library of Finance at the 
Baker Library of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration was dedicated on 
December 12. This library and the room 
in which it is housed are the gift of the 
family of the late Senator Nelson W. Ald- 
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rich of Rhode Island, and are presented to 
Harvard as a memorial to him. 

Baron Alexander von Staél-Holstein, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the National Uni- 
versity of Peking and this year a visiting 
professor at Harvard, has given to the 
Fogg Art Museum photographs of 800 
inscribed Buddhist statuettes which no 
foreigner had ever seen before June, 1926. 

Through the generosity of Joseph Hus- 
band, ’08, and a few other alumni, his 
collection of nearly 200 original letters 
written by Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, 
Sir William Hamilton, and others closely 
associated with Nelson has been presented 
to the Widener Library. Many of the let- 
ters have never been published. 

After twenty years of uninterrupted 
service, Harvard’s old seismographs have 
been replaced by new instruments, im- 
ported from England. The superiority of 
the new ones is shown by the fact that 
since they have been installed they have 
recorded on an average one earthquake a 
day, whereas the old ones recorded only 
about four earthquakes a month. 

Plans are being made to organize a 
Faculty Club, for the housing of which it 
has been indicated that Professor Far- 
low’s house and the Colonial Club build- 
ing will be requisitioned. 

The first known exhibition of Ital- 
ian seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
paintings and drawings to be held in the 
United States opened at the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum in January; it was held in connection 
with a course of lectures by Mr. Arthur 
McComb on Italian Art of the period. 

Joseph R. Hamlen, ’04, has resigned as 
General Secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Association in order to become Director 
for New England of Rudolph Guenther — 
Russell Law, Inc., financial advertisers. 

Philip Putnam Chase, ’00, Director of 
the Harvard Summer School and Lecturer 
and Tutor in History has been chosen 
University Marshal, to fill the position 
left vacant by the death of Dr. John War- 
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ren. As University Marshal he will have 
charge not only of Commencement, but 
also of all other ceremonial functions. 

For the last year the total income of the 
Harvard Athletic Association exceeded 
the total expenses by $15,594.86. 

The operating expenses of Harvard 
University for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1928, were $10,589,940.44 — 
showing an increase over the preceding 
twelve months of more than $1,000,000. 

The Boston Elevated Company’s power 
house at the corner of Memorial Drive 
and Boylston Street, Cambridge, will be 
transferred to Harvard University on 
May 1, 1930. One of the new Harvard 
Houses will be built on the site of the 
power plant. 

An exhibition of Japanese folk pottery, 
many of the works being a hundred years 
old, has been held in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. 

Georges Enesco, noted Rumanian vio- 
linist and composer, has come to Harvard 
to lecture during the second half year. His 
lectureship is made possible by the Hora- 
tio Appleton Lamb Foundation, given to 
the University in February, 1928. 

Dr. George C. Shattuck, °01, is in 
charge of an expedition that the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Medicine of the Harvard 
Medical School and School of Public 
Health has sent to Yucatan. The purpose 
of the expedition is to make a medical sur- 
vey of the population of a section of the 
country. The Carnegie Foundation will 
bear a part of the expense of the work. 


VARIA 


A member of the Class of 1880 has 
called attention to a typographical error 
on page 200 of the December number of 
the Magazine, in consequence of which 
the date of Professor Bowen’s death is in- 
correctly given as January 21, 1870, in- 
stead of January 21, 1890. Our corre- 
spondent adds: “ Although I did not take 
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his courses (I was devoted to Palmer), he 
was a well-known figure in my college 
days. He was affectionately referred to as 
‘Fanny,’ and some wit (perhaps Lowell) 
on account of his almost ethereal appear- 
ance described him as ‘Outlines of Pure 
Thought.’”’ 
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